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During a lull in one of his great campaigns 
Napoleon took over the business adminis- 
tration of his army. No detail was then too 
small to escape his attention. When he had 
learned the price, place of purchase, and dis- 
position of each article of equipment, he 
remarked with satisfaction, ‘‘ Now I under- 
stand the workings of an army!” The 
master strategist was the master adminis- 
trator. Just so the competent educator is a 
competent administrator: equipment and 
purpose, means and end, are all of a piece to 
him. He does not concern himself exclusively 
with instruction, leaving it to others to find 
and control the means of instruction. The 
school plant, books, service, supplies, and 
revenues and expenditures all properly come 
within his purview. Into these subjects he 
inquires, for he purposes to understand the 
workings of his school or system. To assist 
educators, and particularly superintendents 
of schools, in the study of the business side 
of their profession this book was written. 
The publisher is pleased to present it as the 
first of a series of special works on’ school 
administration. 
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PREFACE 


In submitting this treatise to the profession the author has 
but one motive — the presentation in brief form of those 
activities and practices which are usually associated with 
the business aspects of public school administration. There 
is an insistent demand on the part of the public that educa- 
tion be administered according to sound business principles. 
Ample ground for this feeling undoubtedly exists in the 
vast sums of money annually expended for all forms of 
education. 

It is imperative, therefore, that administrators and those 
training for administrative work make themselves familiar 
with the best thought and practices in the field of public 
school business administration. To command the respect of 
other competent business and professional men the school 
administrator must show himself to be a master in this field. 
No longer is it safe to assume that experience alone will pro- 
vide the necessary training ; it is equally futile to depend upon 
the trial-and-error method. Specific training is just as es- 
sential for the handling of activities and practices related to 
the financing of education as it is for the administration and 
supervision of instruction. 

The basis of every phase of school administration is funda- 
mentally educational, but too long has it been assumed that 
the administrator is interested in this aspect of his work alone. 
Every phase of school administration has a business as well as 
an educational aspect. It is therefore imperative that the 
two be considered a unit, if the primary function of the school 
— the production of socially desirable changes in the youth 
of the land — is to be accomplished most effectively. This 
point of view the author attempts to maintain, although he 
limits himself in this volume to a consideration of the financial 


and business phases of administration. 
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Where scientific studies are available, they have been 
drawn upon for principles and concrete materials. Where 
such studies are lacking, the author has resorted to the state- 
ments of experts in their fields. Scientific studies are now 
appearing with such frequency, however, that the best busi- 
ness practices for school systems of various sizes will soon 
have been definitely established. 

The Selected References, listed at the end of most of the 
chapters, have been limited almost wholly to books and 
articles dealing with education. They have been carefully 
evaluated by students of administration so that reference is 
made to the better ones only. The primary purpose of the 
lists is to make available a selected bibliography in the field 
of business administration of public schools. 

The author is greatly indebted to many writers and pub- 
lishers for permission to use their materials. Because proper 
acknowledgment is made wherever such material appears, 
specific acknowledgments are omitted from this prefatory 
statement. To his friends and co-workers for reading the 
manuscript and making suggestions, and to his wife, Coleen 
M. Smith, for her untiring assistance throughout the work, 
the author is also obligated. 


Harry P. Smita 
Syracuse, New York 
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EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 


Dr. Harry P. Sarru, the author of this book, was for some 
years a public school administrator. Early in his career he 
had charge of a school system in a small middle-western city, 
with full responsibility for both its business and its educa- 
tional administration. The president of his board was vice- 
president of a large corporation doing a nation-wide business. 
One of his first statements to the new superintendent was: 
“Mr. Superintendent, you bear the same relation to this 
school system that our general manager does to our corpo- 
ration. Asa board we are a legislative and an appraisement 
body; you are to administer and supervise these schools in 
both an educational and a business way. We shall hold you 
responsible for their successful operation.” 

The new superintendent had never seen a school budget. 
He was not acquainted with a school accounting system, 
though he had had an elementary course in accounting. He 
had taken the usual professional courses in education as an 
undergraduate, and a few graduate courses; but such items 
as budget making, financial accounting, unit costs, plant 
operation, plant maintenance, the planning of school building 
programs, the construction of a school building, the floating of 
a school bond issue, and the like, had never been mentioned in 
any of these courses. As a young administrator he hardly 
knew where to turn for advice. The first bond issue that he 
inaugurated was rejected by a Chicago bond house because of 
a slight technicality ; and the first elementary school building 
put up under his administration, the location of which was 
chosen on the advice of optimistic real-estate dealers, proved 
to be an exact duplicate of another building in a near-by city. 

These and other experiences early called his attention to a 
phase of administration that was neglected not only in the 


university courses offered to superintendents of schools, but 
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also in educational literature. He soon discovered that 
general training for educational administration did not 
transfer to such situations as the planning of school buildings, 
the formulating of budgets, and the floating of school bond 
issues. His was no doubt a common experience. 

Years later, after further study in the field, Dr. Smith gave 
courses in school administration in a state university. He 
found other superintendents as deficient in technical infor- 
mation as he had been. To meet this situation he mapped 
out a composite course in problems of school administration, 
half of which was concerned with problems of finance and the 
other half with the planning of school building programs and 
individual school buildings. The course was well received 
and was soon expanded into two, one of which dealt with 
educational finance — local, state, and national — and the 
other with the business administration of schools. 

In planning his courses in school administration Dr. Smith 
encountered a great need. There was at the time no manual 
covering either of the two fields with which he was working. 
Only limited monographs and highly technical magazine 
articles were available. There was no book that he could 
recommend to his students. Meanwhile public school 
expenditures were mounting, and boards of education and 
taxpayers alike were demanding greater efficiency in the 
administration of public school systems. 

Dr. Smith took a year’s leave of absence and spent part of 
it visiting cities of. various sizes, where he studied their 
methods of handling the business affairs of their school 
systems. He returned to the university more thoroughly 
convinced than ever that school superintendents, school 
board members, and students of administration needed a 
handbook that would set forth clearly, simply, and in non- 
technical terms the materials available in this field. Its 
principles should be theoretically sound and applicable to the 
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typical American city, which is a relatively small city. Along 
with these principles should go much concrete material in the 
form of tables, diagrams, and business forms. The result of 
this conviction is Business Administration of Public Schools. 
Business Administration of Public Schools is designed to 
serve both as a handbook for superintendents and school 
board members and as a text for students of school adminis- 
tration. Itis simple in outline, clear in statement, sound in its 
basic principles, and treats practically every business activity 
that is of any possible consequence to the school administrator. 
With its large amount of concrete material it should con- 
stitute an excellent teaching manual. With its simplicity of 
arrangement and its clarity of style the book should appeal 
particularly to inexperienced superintendents and_ school 
board members in the smaller cities and communities. 
Colleges in increasing numbers will offer courses in business 
administration for which this work may be used to advantage. 
It should also prove of value as a reference work for libraries, 


both public and institutional. 
E. E. Lewis 
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BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTION 


THE EARLY SCHOOL A SIMPLE COMMUNITY UNDERTAKING 


Tur early New England colonial school was a simple 
community undertaking, unconcerned with complicated 
problems of finance, curricula, or personnel. The town 
meeting as a whole directed this school as it did other civic 
matters such as the building of roads and maintaining of 
common defense. The people voted to establish a school, 
they devised methods of financing it, and then in true congre- 
gational style they voted to invite some individual to become 
the teacher. There was no differentiation of function or 
delegation of authority, nor was there any need of either. 

As the enterprise of education grew, it became apparent 
that certain aspects of it could better be handled by smaller 
groups than by the town meeting as a whole. Accordingly 
in 1654 the Massachusetts General Court directed the select- 
men to exercise some supervision over the character of the 
teacher employed. In 1693 the selectmen and the towns 
were jointly charged with maintaining schools, and the 
former were given power to levy taxes for the schools after 
the town meeting had voted such taxes. A few years later, 
1701-1702, the ministers were authorized to certificate the 
master for the grammar school; and in 1711 the selectmen 
were delegated to examine and certificate teachers for the 
elementary schools.! The certification and selection of the 


1 Ellwood P. Cubberley, Public School Administration, page 73. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston; 1922.) 
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teacher and the collection of tax money were thus delegated 
to special groups; but the town as a whole still voted funds, 
cared for school property, and directed the instruction given. 

As the tasks of the school became more complicated, there 
was a tendency to appoint special committees for specific 
purposes. Not infrequently these committees were ap- 
pointed for a definite period of time. So common did this 
practice finally become that in 1798 cognizance was taken 
of such committees in a law relating to the certification of 
teachers. This same law also made the visitation and 
inspection of schools a uniform requirement upon the min- 
isters and selectmen, or the committees, of the several towns. 
This marks the beginning of supervision in Massachusetts. 
The final step was taken in 1826 when each town was directed 
to elect a separate school committee to have “general charge 
and superintendence of all the public schools” of the town. 
The voting of school support was the only important function 
remaining in the hands of the people. 

In a period of two centuries, then, there was an evolution 
beginning with complete control of education by the town 
meeting as a whole, and extending to the delegation to special 
committees or groups of citizens of all aspects of that control 
— with the single exception of voting of funds. Through still 
another century this process of evolution has been going on. 


FURTHER DEVELOPMENT 


Each city or town was originally a single school district 
governed by one board, to which were added, as population 
increased, other districts with their boards. Ora community 
was from the beginning a series of independent districts, each 
governed by its own board of control. It was inevitable, 
however, that common problems should appear — problems 
of taxation. of higher schools, and of expenditures. The 


1Qp. cit., pages 74-75. 
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outcome was a centralizing board with, at first, a continuance 
of local boards to take care of purely local problems. This 
plan was gradually superseded by one providing a central 
board composed of ward, or district, representatives. A 
still later development was the small board elected at large 
or appointed by the chief executive officer of the city. 

Notwithstanding the existence of all these types of local 
control, public education has always been a direct function 
of the state. Local districts are but agents of the state, 
organized to carry out its policy. This doctrine has been 
enunciated again and again in statutory law and in court 
decisions from the lowest to the highest tribunals, until it 
has become one of the most fundamental principles of our 
educational control. The city school district is then merely 
representative of the state, commissioned to carry on an im- 
portant function of the state — the education of its future 
citizens. 

The board of education, school committee, or school board 
intrusted with the control of the public schools in a commu- 
nity has faced problems of ever-increasing complexity — 
problems of housing, of health, of sanitation, of pupil classi- 
fication, and of new social demands for the enlargement of 
educational activities. With these are correlative problems 
of equipment — often a highly specialized problem — of a 
highly trained personnel, and of supplies. Any board of 
education controlling a modern school system, large or small, 
is confronted with a multitude of activities and problems that 
are almost overwhelming. 


DIFFERENTIATION OF EXECUTIVE FUNCTIONS 


With the multiplication of activities and the accompanying 
demands for physical accommodations has come the correla- 
tive problem of finding ways and means of adequate financial 
support without waste of public funds. For a long time 
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after boards of education began to delegate the professional 
aspects of administration to paid experts, they retained ad- 
ministrative control of the details of housing, equipping, 
and financing the schools. In fact, the municipality has in 
some instances to this day retained supervision of the school 
plant, particularly in some New England cities. 

With public educational expenditures now representing 
from 25 to 60 per cent of the entire tax revenue of a given 
community and from 1 to 2 per cent of the total national 
income, the administration of these has become too detailed 
and complicated for unpaid school board members to handle. 
As a result boards of education have delegated administra- 
tivefunctions to officials presumably more or less expert in the 
field that they cover. Consequently there exists a group 
of officials variously known as “business managers,” “busi- 
ness agents,” “business executives,” and “board secretaries” 
— the functions of whom are other than those usually per- 
taining to the secretary of a corporation. In some instances 
these officials are independent of the professional executives, 
the assumption being that the functions of the two are so 
entirely separate and distinct that they cannot be combined. 
If a dispute or disagreement arises between the two, the board 
acts as arbiter. In other instances the executive in charge 
of business affairs is subordinate to the professional executive, 
the assumption being that every problem arising in connec- 
tion with the schools is, in the last analysis, educational and 
therefore should be under the direction of the educational 
executive. 

Divided responsibility, characteristic of many cities, has 
undoubtedly arisen through a perfectly natural evolution. 
In The Legal Status of the City School Superintendent, quoting 
from a series of Connecticut statutes of different periods, 
Dr. J. C. Morrison points out how, through a process of evo- 
lution, a dual control of local school administration arose, 
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“with a local school committee responsible for the financial 
or physical aspects of school affairs and a board of school 
visitors responsible for the instructional activities.” ! He 
traces the evolution of the “‘board of school visitors” through 
its various changes into the present superintendent of schools, 
whose requirements for eligibility are determined by the state 
and whose choice must have state approval. The direction 
of this superintendent and the administration of certain 
aspects of school affairs are largely in the hands of the school 
committee. 

Dr. Morrison further points out in the case of Ohio that 
the two types of administration became differentiated clearly 
enough so that in the Ohio State Laws of 1880 “each board 
was explicitly empowered ‘to appoint a superintendent and 
assistant superintendent of the schools, [and] a superin- 
tendent of buildings.’’’ This latter official is known as a 
‘director of schools.” “His only legal connection with the 
superintendent of schools is a requirement that ‘the pay 
roll for teachers, assistant teachers, and supervisors shall be 
countersigned by the superintendent of instruction.’” 

We thus see the early differentiation of the two types of 
functions and their later delegation to two executive officers. 
In Connecticut the purely professional aspects of school ad- 
ministration were delegated ultimately to a superintendent 
of schools, working under the direction of a board that was 
responsible in turn to the people for both aspects. In Ohio 
a similar differentiation exists; but, in addition, there is here 
a definite delegation of certain business matters to a second 
administrative official who is directly responsible to the board 
but has practically no legal connection with the superin- 
tendent of schools to whom the educational functions had 
previously been delegated. 


1John C. Morrison, The Legal Status of the City School Superintendent, 
pages 10-27. (Warwick and York, Inc., Baltimore; 1922.) 
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RISE OF THE PROFESSIONAL EXECUTIVE 


Through a long process of evolution the control of the 
public schools has passed from the community as a whole to 
a selected group which is given the entire control of the com- 
munity’s public educational institutions. This group, in 
turn, has delegated the strictly professional phases of its work 
to a trained executive officer. As its business affairs have 
become increasingly complicated and burdensome, it has 
delegated these to an executive or executives who may or 
may not be subordinate to the one directly in charge of the 
educational program. The development in Philadelphia and 
in Cleveland is typical of what has happened in the school 
districts of many American cities. 

The first superintendent of schools in Philadelphia was 
elected in 1883. ‘There was in existence at that time the 
business manager of the school system, who was known as the 
secretary of the board. He was the executive officer of the 
board and of the school system. . . . It was not the intention 
of the board when it elected a city superintendent to make 
him its executive officer. The real purpose of bringing a city 
superintendent was to place him in charge of the supervision 
of instruction in the elementary schools.’ 

In Cleveland, Ohio, a similar situation arose where a 
“director of schools” was early appointed. “The first 
director was termed the acting school manager and was 
appointed in 1841, some twelve years before the employment 
of the first superintendent of schools.” ? - 

Through the years a feeling has arisen that school adminis- 
tration includes two distinct branches of work — business 
and education. This feeling is caused partly by the evolution 


? Thomas E. Finegan and others, Report of the Survey of the Public Schools 
of Philadelphia, Book II, page 20. (Public Education and Child Labor 
Association, Philadelphia; 1922.) 

* Leonard P. Ayres, School Organization and Administration, pages 21-22. 
(Russell Sage Foundation, New York; 1916.) 
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through which the control of schools has passed. Often the 
attitude of the board of education itself contributes to this 
idea. The Philadelphia and Cleveland situations are typical. 

Professional school men have also contributed in no small 
measure to this conception. Early pronouncements of the 
National Education Association emphasized the division. 
In the decade from 1880 to 1890 such authorities as Josiah L. 
Pickard, B. A. Hinsdale, and Andrew S. Draper assumed 
that there should be two separate departments. Dr. Josiah 
L. Pickard in addressing the National Education Association 
in 1883 said :! 


It is proper to observe that a system of public schools has two 
sides at least — the business side and the instructive side — dis- 
tinct and yet allied in offensive and defensive operations. ... In 
the smaller cities there may be a twofold use of the superintendent 
— a necessity to be deprecated; and as soon as possible the super- 
intendent should be relieved of all mere business duties, except as 
advisory in matters which bring business and instruction into close 
relationship. . . . 


Professor B. A. Hinsdale submitted to the National Educa- 
tion Association in 1888 a report on ‘‘ The Business Side of 
City School Systems,” which stated :? 


Acting as a legislature, the board should establish three executive 
departments, defining their powers and duties : 
Department of Finance, Accounts, and Records; 
Department of Construction, Repairs, and Supplies ; 
Department of Instruction and Discipline. 
The heads of the departments might be called the auditor, the 
superintendent of construction, and the superintendent of schools. . . . 


Until recently the training of superintendents has 
emphasized the strictly educational phases of their work 
and disregarded almost entirely the business aspects. Only 


1 Proceedings of the National Education Association, 1883, pages 70-71. 
2 Thid., 1888, pages 310-318. 
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within the past few years have research workers become 
interested in the latter field. Even more recently have 
courses in school administration emphasized these two types 
of administrative duties. 


ALL BRANCHES OF ADMINISTRATION FUNDAMENTALLY 
EDUCATIONAL 


The tendency to regard some administrative problems as 
education and others as business or finance is fundamentally 
unsound. The planning and erecting of a school build- 
ing, with the complicated procedures necessary, constitute 
an involved series of activities which may be considered 
primarily as business. But the very need that gives rise to 
the building activity is in itself educational. The building 
must be planned in all its details according to its educational 
use. Its equipment must meet the exacting requirements of 
a modern program of education. Even its financing must 
be planned so that future educational needs may be met in 
an adequate manner. 

Again, ‘the preparation of the school budget involves at 
every step a careful consideration of the educational needs 
of the district. The educational program, expressed in terms 
of activities to be carried on and children to be trained, 
determines the total amount of the estimates and the ratio of 
each major division to the budget as a whole. A budget 
that is built primarily for the business administration and 
only secondarily for the educational is likely to be faulty in 
some essential respects> 

Finally, the purchase of supplies is primarily an educational 
matter. If supplies are selected because of considerations 
of economy rather than of educational use, they may be ill- 
adapted to the purposes for which they are intended. In 
fact, many supplies purchased for reasons other than their 
educational use represent sheer waste of public funds. 
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Every administrative problem, then, is at bottom educa- 
tional. If it were not, it would not exist in a school system. 
An inseparable corollary is that every educational problem 
has somewhere a financial aspect. Even the failure of certain 
pupils to make satisfactory progress may be due to lack of 
funds for providing the organization and the teaching per- 
sonnel necessary to give the proper treatment. 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION A NEW FIELD 


Educational administration is a relatively new field. Until 
less than a century ago the school was a purely local affair, 
limited at most to the elementary school with a simple type 
of public secondary school. Public education in many 
states was supported solely for the children of paupers and 
for indentured servants. Problems of housing, of financing, 
and of teaching personnel were so simple that they were 
easily solved by the electors of the territory served or by a 
committee delegated to act for the group as a whole. It is 
not surprising, then, that there was no need for administra- 
tors or for a science of educational administration. Within 
the past twenty-five years, however, such a science has been 
developing: Technical studies have been made, magazine 
articles have been written, and books have been published. 
Already many important questions have been answered, and 
other problems are in the process of solution by scientific 
means. 

This new field of educational administration needs a ver- 
satile type of executive. Since all school problems are fun- 
damentally educational and since each has a financial aspect, 
the school executive must be a master of both phases of his 
work that he may secure the proper relationships among the 
various factors involved. He must be an educator to be 
able to administer the educational affairs of his school sys- 
tem; he must be a business man at the same time to secure 
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the necessary funds and to supervise their expenditure in 
the proper manner. He must also be a publicity man to 
secure and maintain the support of the public. 

Modern psychology has disclosed the fact that training 
must be specific rather than general. This principle is of 
paramount importance in training school executives. It is 
followed religiously in the training for other professions: 
The medical student receives part of his training in the clinic 
and hospital; the law student not only studies by the “case 
method” but he also participates in a mock court. The 
educational administrator needs similar specific training in 
those activities that make up his work. This principle has 
been rather clearly defined for some time in the educational 
side of his training but only recently have we realized that 
the school administrator needs such specific training in the 
fields of financial accounting and reporting; purchasing and 
handling of supplies and equipment; acquisition, operation, 
and maintenance of the physical plant; raising of revenue; 
and numerous similar activities that are as truly functions of 
administration as is the supervision of instruction and child 
accounting. 

More than ever before we are now analyzing our jobs to 
determine just what they embrace. We are studying inten- 
sively, evaluating, and attempting to determine the best of 
the various techniques that are involved in different kinds of 
work. On the basis of these studies we then plan the sort of 
training that will fit men to fill those positions adequately. 

This book attempts to cover one important phase of the 
training of the modern school executive. It embraces 
an analysis of the principal business activities of boards of 
education and their executive officers in cities both large and 
stmall. This analysis is based on three sources of information : 
first, a list of business activities and practices compiled by 
the writer in checking over the rules and regulations of boards 
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of education in approximately one hundred cities located in 
different parts of the country; second, a compilation by Dr. 
Amos L. Heer based on a similar study;! and, third, the 
business activities listed in the monumental analysis of board 
minutes made by Dr. Hans C. Olsen.? 

These activities are grouped under the following headings : 
School Budgetary Procedure, School Cost Accounting, Finan- 
cial Reporting and Publicity, Pay-Roll Accounting, Operation 
of the School Plant, Maintenance of the School Plant, Insur- 
ing School Property, School Purchasing and Supply Account- 
ing, Planning a School Building Program, Planning and 
Erecting a School Building, and Financing Programs of 
Capital Outlay. 

The author does not attempt to draw a hard and fast line 
between educational activities and business activities, for no 
such line can be drawn. He aims rather to treat those activi- 
ties that are usually recognized by boards and superintend- 
ents as business activities and that are not treated in the 
volumes devoted to the educational aspects of administration. 

1 Amos L. Heer, Present Status of Business Executives in the Public Schools 
of the United States in Cities of 25,000 or More Inhabitants. (Published by 
the author, Kent, Ohio; 1928.) 


2 Hans C. Olsen, The Work of Boards of Education. (Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York; 1926.) 


CHAPTER TWO 


NATURE AND ORGANIZATION OF THE Boarp 
oF EpucaTIon 


In the opening chapter the evolution of the control of the 
American public school system was traced from the period 
when the town meeting managed all the details of adminis- 
tering education to the present time when a board of educa- 
tion has delegated the administrative aspects of its work to 
paid executives, retaining to itself only the power to determine 
policies and to check up on the efficiency of its executive 
officers. True, not every board or committee in control of a 
system of public schools has the conception of its functions 
suggested here, but in general the tendency is in the direction 
indicated. 


The present situation has been aptly summarized by Dr. 
E. P. Cubberley : ! 


The recent tendency in city school administration has been to 
increase the importance of the board of education as a legislative 
body, to decrease its importance as an executive body, and to 
centralize authority and responsibility in the hands of one or more 
well-trained and capable executive officers, with the city superin- 
tendent of schools as the directing and coédrdinating head of the 
executive organization. 


Having secured this perspective, it is highly desirable to 
make further inquiry into the nature of the board itself — 
its size, methods of appointing its members, its organization, 
its functions, and the method of performing those functions. 
Many aspects of this subject have been given intensive scien- 
tific study, so that proper procedures in regard to them are 
positively known. In other cases analogies must be drawn 
from industry, or expert opinion must be consulted. 

1 Ellwood P. Cubberley, Public School Administration, page 83. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston; 1922.) 
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THE NATURE OF THE SCHOOL BOARD 


Selection of school board members. The members of 
boards of education in American cities are selected by popular 
election, by appointment by some official — such as a mayor 
or a judge — or by election by the members of a city council or 
some other such board or commission. In a few cities these 
members, whether appointed or elected, must be chosen from 
definite wards or other political subdivisions of the city. 
Where board members are elected, they may be chosen on a 
partisan or a non-partisan ticket. 

McGaughy classifies the methods of selecting board mem- 
bers into six divisions: (1) Appointment from wards, (2) ap- 
pointment at large, (3) election from wards on a partisan 
ballot, (4) election from wards on a non-partisan ballot, 
(5) election at large on a partisan ballot, (6) election at large 
on a non-partisan ballot! Table 1, adapted from his book, 
The Fiscal Administration of City School Systems,? shows 
methods used by the 377 cities with a population of eight 
thousand or more that reported in the inquiry conducted by 
the National Committee for the Chamber of Commerce. 
Codperation with the Public Schools. 

Undoubtedly the most satisfactory method of selecting 
board members is election at large on a non-partisan ballot. 
Any method of selection from a specific district, as a ward, 
tends to make the board member a representative of that 
district rather than of the city as a whole. Consequently he 
is apt to gauge his actions by benefits accruing to his con- 
stituency rather than to the larger unit. The appointment 
of board members is an acceptable method when the officer 
responsible for the appointment is guided by a lofty sense of 
the importance of the work to be done by a school board 

1James R. McGaughy, The Fiscal Administration of City School Systems, 


page 58. (The Macmillan Company, New York; 1924.) 
2 Op. cit., pages 59-60. 
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TABLE 1 


Noumser or Boarps or Epucation CHOSEN BY EACH OF THE 
Various MerrnHops 


NUMBER OF Per Crent oF 


MetHop Boarps Boarps 


Appointed boards 
Appointed by wards 
Appointed at large . 


Total appointed boards . 


Elected boards 
Elected by wards 
On partisan ballot . 
On non-partisan ballot 


Total 


Elected at large 
On partisan ballot . 
On non-partisan ballot 


Total 
Total elected boards . 


Elected boards 
Elected annually 
Elected biennially . : 
Elected once in three years . 
Elected once in four years 
No report . 


Total elected boards . 


member. Unfortunately there is no universal guarantee of 
such an attitude. The election of board members on a par- 
tisan ballot tends always to raise the question of party 
affiliation rather than of fitness for office. Undoubtedly, 
American cities tend to favor the plan of electing school 
board members at large on a non-partisan ballot. 

Size of boards. The unmistakable tendency in American 
cities is toward smaller boards. Experience with a large 
board has demonstrated that it is likely to be unwieldy. Its 
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members are able to shift responsibility much more easily 
than are the members of a small board. A large board, ac- 
cording to Theisen, tends to have more committees than does 
a smaller board.!. This means that committee action is fre- 
quently substituted for board action, since the board usually 
adopts the report of a committee without modification — 
frequently without discussion. Furthermore, a large board 
is much more likely to be split into factions and cliques than is 
a small one. Finally, there is a feeling both in school and 
municipal administration that a small body seated around a 
table is much more effective in its functioning than is a larger 
body that cannot be so assembled. 

The following table shows the frequency of various sizes of 
school boards in cities of more than one hundred thousand.? 


TABLE 2 


Size or Scnoot Boarps In Cities ABOVE 100,000 1x PoruLATION 


NoumBrrR or BoarD 
MEMBERS 


FREQUENCY 


From this table it is seen that the board of median size for the 
larger cities contains seven members. The facts for cities of 


1W. W. Theisen, The City Superintendent and the Board of Education, 
page 37. (Teachers College, Columbia University, New York; 1917.) | 

2 Walter S. Deffenbaugh, Certain Practices in City School Administration 
(City School Leaflet No. 29 of the United States Bureau of Education), 
page 2. (Government Printing Office, Washington; 1927.) 
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between thirty thousand and one hundred thousand popula- 
tion are as follows:! 
TABLE 3 


Size or ScnHoout Boarps In Cities oF 30,000 to 100,000 PopuLaTIon 


NuMBER OF MEMBERS FREQUENCY 


9 


2 


oo 


| et et tO 09 O09 MOO DAO eR Ae 


—_ 
io) 


Here again the median size of boards is seven members, show- 
ing that, of the cities above thirty thousand, as many 
have boards of education with fewer than seven members as 
with more than that number. For 516 cities ranging in popu- 
lation from five thousand to thirty thousand Deffenbaugh 
shows in a recent study that the median-size board is six 
members; the range is from three to eighteen with but 4.8 
per cent having more than nine members. 

Table 4 shows the size of school boards in 1902 and 1927 
in cities that had, in 1920, populations of two hundred fifty 
thousand or more. The data for 1902 are taken from a 
publication by Dr. Rollins;? and the data for 1927 from 

1 Op. cit., page 2. 


* Frank Rollins, School Administration in Municipal Government, page 24. 
(The Macmillan Company, New York; 1902.) 
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Deffenbaugh’s study.! In this period only four cities had 
increased the size of their boards — in one case by only one 
member, in a second case by two members, in the third by 
three members, and in the fourth by five members. On the 


TABLE 4 


Size or Boarps oF EpucaTIon IN 1902 AND IN 1927 IN AMERICAN CITIES 
Havine, iv 1920, Poputations oF 250,000 or MoreE 


SizE or BoarD Sizz or BoarpD 
in 1902 IN 1927 


tS te eee 46 
Whicavoten ae. 2.) epee 's 21 
Philadelphia... ... + > 42 
DCerGity apr ego: |< Son > we 17 


SESCLGUIStycauaess. ssacury oe 12 
Cleveland ea re ae 

Boston . 

Baltimore 


_ 


Pittsburgh . 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco . 


Buffalo . 


Milwaukee . 
Newark . 

Cincinnati . 
New Orleans 


5 
7 
7 
5 
5 


_ 


Minneapolis 
Kansas City 
Seattle 

Indianapolis 


iS) Aaa 


_ 


Jersey City . 
Rochester 
Portland 
Denver. . 


| Q or or 


Washington 
Average . 


_ 
Na 
~~ 
a 
3 


1Qp. cit., pages 2-3. 
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other hand, twelve cities had actually decreased the size of 
their boards, while nine had made no change. The decrease 
ranged from a change of 2 in Los Angeles to one of 24 in 
Cincinnati, one of 27 in Philadelphia, and one of 39 in New 
York City! The average size of boards had decreased from 
15.7 in 1902 to 7.7 in 1927. 

Tenure of school board members. McGaughy found a 
variation of from one year to life in the length of term for 
which school board members are elected. The most usual 
term is for three years, though in cities above one hundred 
thousand the median term is four years. In9 per cent of the 
377 cities studied the term is two years; but about one out of 
every seven cities selects members for terms of six years or 
more. It is interesting to note that the median length of 
term is greatest where board members are elected at large. 

Qualities desirable in a school board member. It would 
be impertinent to close this section without some reference to 
the type of citizen that makes a desirable board member. 
After all, it is not alone the size of the board, the method of 
selecting its members, or the length of tenure that makes or 
mars the board’s work; it is the human qualities possessed 
by the members. The set-up that lacks the proper human 
factors is doomed to failure. It is in point, then, to suggest 
the type of man needed for such service. We quote from Dr. 


John K. Norton, who has so aptly stated the qualifications to 
be desired : 1 


A school board member should be both honest and intelligent. 
He should have an active interest in the public schools and a desire 
to improve their effectiveness. He should have sufficient vision so 
that he may offer real help in the formulation of the city’s educa- 
tional policies. He should have sufficient common sense, however, 
to recognize that it is not his duty actually to put these policies into 

1John K. Norton, A Handbook of Major Educational Issues (Research 


Bulletin, Vol. 4, No. 4), page 219. (National Education Association, Wash- 
ington; 1926. Used by permission.) 
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execution. The policy which the school board member determines 
should be turned over for execution to technically trained educa- 
tional experts working full time and having complete training for 
this type of work. 

INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION 

Industry, organized for service and profit, has long since 
been compelled to adopt the most efficient type of organiza- 
tion it can find — one that will secure the best results in out- 
put, in sales, and in returns on the capital invested. As a 
result of competition, necessitating low costs and superior 
products, the industrial world has come to accept certain 
principles as fundamental and certain types of organization 
as most desirable. The general acceptance of these in indus- 
try has preceded such acceptance in education because the 
processes of social evolution, which control to a great extent 
changes in educational organization, are slower than the 
processes of industrial evolution. 

Principles of industrial organization. Organization in in- 
dustry is variously defined. Knoeppel probably states the 
situation as comprehensively as it can be stated in brief com- 
pass. He says that “organization is the proper adjustment 
of the relationships between human beings in an effort to 
accomplish certain definite ends.” * Here is a recognition 
of aims and an admission of the necessity of the proper rela- 
tionships among the human factors involved. 

To the consideration of industrial organizations there are 
obviously two aspects; these Lansburgh designates as “* pri- 
mary fundamentals and operating fundamentals.” ? His 
statement follows: 

The primary fundamentals are fourfold : (1) Regard for the aim 
of the enterprise; (2) the establishment of definite lines of super- 
vision; (3) the placing of fixed responsibility ; (4) regard for the 


1 Charles E. Knoeppel, “Laws of Industrial Organization,” Industrial 
Management: Vol. 58, page 266 (October, 1919). 

2 Richard H. Lansburgh, Industrial Management, page 39. (John Wiley 
and Sons, New York; 1923.) 
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personal equation. The operating fundamentals . .. are four in 
number also. They are (1) the development of adequate systems; 
(2) the establishment of adequate records; (3) the laying down of 
proper operating rules and regulations; and (4) the exercise of good 
executive control. 


It is obvious that the primary fundamentals concern the 
structure of an organization, and the operating fundamentals 
its functioning. A few brief statements will serve to reveal 
the importance of each principle set forth above. 

The first fundamental cited, the aim of an enterprise, 
determines both the type of organization and its operation. 
An organization designed to produce and sell washing ma- 
chines will be different from the one designed to produce and 
market soap or breakfast food. 

The second fundamental, the establishment of definite lines 
of supervision, provides for the flow of authority throughout 
the organization from the chief executive so that each person 
will know his function and there will be no overlapping of 
authority. 

The third principle, the placing of fixed responsibility, is a 
necessary corollary to the second. 

The fourth principle takes into consideration the human 
factors involved. This implies a regard for the fitness of each 
individual for the work which may be assigned tohim. How- 
ever otherwise ideal any desired plan may seem, it must have 
due regard for the personnel which will compose it. 

The first of the operating fundamentals — those that 
directly affect the functioning ‘of the organization — follows 
immediately upon the primary fundamentals. Each unit of 
the organization must be so placed that it contributes to the 
smooth operation of the system toward the achievement of its 
aim, whether that unit be a person, a plan, or a machine. 


The term system is aptly used here to convey the meaning 
desired. 
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The establishment of adequate records is necessary to 
reveal present conditions and to make them available for 
study in the light of past conditions. Without such records 
an organization would function only with difficulty ; but, on 
the other hand, the mere keeping of records must never be 
an end in itself. 

The third operating fundamental, the laying down of proper 
rules and regulations, is necessary to make the position and 
function of each unit in the organization absolutely clear and 
definite. Where authority is to be delegated, that is made 
clear by the proper rules and regulations. Where a certain 
function is to be performed by an individual, that is made 
equally clear and definite. 

Good executive control, the fourth operating fundamental, 
implies a chief executive whose duties include formulating 
policies, developing an organization to carry them out, and 
setting up the proper supervisory control to see that the 
policies are properly executed by the organization. 

Typical industrial organizations. Wide variations are 
found in industrial organizations even though there may be 
strict compliance with all the principles just set forth. Both 
the size of the organization and the type of work being done by 
it will operate to influence the form of organization adopted 
by it. A building contractor who has a number of buildings 
under construction has general superintendents, with foremen 
under them, in charge of his various projects. A manu- 
facturer who is producing some commodity has a finance, a 
production, and asales organization, each headed by executives 
who may know little or nothing about the work of the other 
executives. Organization charts of typical enterprises are 
given hereto show actual situations in industrial organizations. 

Figure 1, taken from Alford’s Management's Handbook, 


?Leon P. Alford, Management’s Handbook, page 1255. (Ronald Press 
Company, New York; 1924. Used by permission.) 
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shows the typical general organization of a large metal and 
woodworking factory with a total personnel of about three 
thousand, comparable in size to a large city school system. 
The three aspects of financing, operating, and selling are 
under one executive whose duty it is to direct all departments 
so that profits will accrue to the stockholders and service 
will be given to the public. 

Figure 2! shows the organization of the Ronald Press Com- 
pany, a large publishing concern in New York City. Here 
again the chief executive officer is responsible for securing 
results satisfactory to the board of directors and the stock- 
holders. It will be noted that there exist three committees 
whose relationships with one another and with the other ele- 
ments of the organization are shown by dotted lines. It is 
significant that these committees are purely advisory and in 
no sense administrative. 


SCHOOL BOARD ORGANIZATION 


Typical organizations for educational administration. The 
effectiveness with which a school organization functions is 
dependent in no small measure on the recognition of the 
fundamental principles accepted in industry. There must be, 
in general, a conscious recognition of purpose or aim, a clear 
formulation of policies to realize those aims, the proper ad- 
ministrative organization for the execution of those policies, 
and a constant checking of results against aims and purposes. 

A failure to recognize any one or all of these fundamentals 
may cause inefficiency and waste. There is too often an 
assumption that a purpose exists, without any clear state- 
ment of that purpose. Frequently there is in the formulation 
of policies a woeful lack of definiteness which may result from 
a failure to recognize the necessity of having an aim or purpose 
in mind. Again, the administrative organization may be 


1Op. cit., page 1257. 
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Fic. 3. The plan of organization found in Watertown, New York. 


bad. It may be lacking in definiteness of function; there 
may be among board committees and executive officers a 
confusing overlapping of work, which will lessen a consistent 
drive toward the realization of the aims of the schools through 
the proper execution of its policies; or there may be a con- 
tinual shifting of responsibility among the executive officers 
unless their functions are perfectly clear and well defined. 
Also, the balancing of results against aims may be neglected 
to such an extent that the need for well-defined policies and 
their careful execution may be entirely overlooked. 

A few typical organizations are outlined here. Where 
changes seem desirable, suggestions are given for their im- 
provement. Figure 3, reproduced from the Report of the 
Survey of the Schools of Watertown, New York,' shows a situa- 


1 George D. Strayer and others, Report of the Survey of the Schools of Water- 
town, New York (School Year 1924-1925). (Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York; 1925. Used by permission.) 
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tion where the school board committees actually performed 
administrative duties and were in that respect codrdinate 
with the superintendent of schools. These committees actu- 
ally dealt directly with principals, custodians, supervisors, 
and health officers. 

Figure 4, reproduced from the same report,! shows the 
relationships that should exist between the board of education 
and the superintendent of schools. The superintendent here 
becomes the chief executive officer of the board with all other 
members of the organization directly or indirectly respon- 
sible to him, and through him alone to the board of education 
and the electorate. 

Incidentally, the Watertown report recommended the sub- 
stitution of a board of education elected by the people for one 
appointed by the mayor with the approval of the common 
council. 

Figure 5 shows the organization found in Providence, 
Rhode Island, by the Survey Staff of Teachers College, 
Columbia University.2 A number of weaknesses are evident. 
The board, a large one elected by wards, has nineteen stand- 
ing committees. The superintendent of schools is rather an 
inconspicuous member of this organization, subject directly 
to the legislative committee but having no control over 
purchasing or the administration of the school plant. The 
health department of the city looks after the health of the 
school children, and the public building department of the city 
is responsible for the school property. It is impossible to 
conceive a form of organization that would be more cumber- 
some in functioning or one that could be much less effective 
in accomplishing those things that a school board should 
accomplish. 

1 Op. cit., page 25. 

? George D. Strayer and others, Report of the Survey of Certain Aspects of 


the Public School System of Providence, Rhode Island, page 8. (Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York; 1924. Used by permission.) 
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ch Rerresents- Executive Frevanion 


Fic. 6. The organization proposed for Providence, Rhode Island. 


Figure 6 shows the proposed organization for Provi- 
dence Here the large board whose members were largely 
elected by wards is replaced by a board of seven members 
elected at large. The cumbersome committee system has 
been junked, the school plant is placed under the direction 
of the board of education, and the school health officers are 
under the control of the board and its officers. Finally, the 
superintendent of schools is the chief executive officer of the 
board. The assistant superintendents in charge of instruc- 
tion and business are subject to him, and through him to the 
board. 


1 Op. cit., page 28. 
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Organization recommended by the National Education 
Association. Figure 7, reproduced from a Research Bulletin 
of the National Education Association,! shows the type of 
administrative organization suggested by that body. Several 
points are worthy of mention here and of extended discussion 
later: The administration of the school system is centered 
in one officer — the superintendent of schools; the board of 
education does not have standing committees; the line of 
authority from the board through the superintendent to 
teachers and pupils is direct and clearly defined; and each 
officer and individual has his place in the set-up clearly in- 
dicated. This plan is also unique in that it differentiates 
between “ direct authority ” and “ supervisory control.” 

The unit and the multiple types of administrative organi- 
zation. Ina preceding section of this treatise it was indicated 
that the professional aspects of supervision and administration 
resulted in the appointment of a city school superintendent. 
For a time the school board continued to handle the business 
activities, but with their increasing complexity and scope 
there was a tendency to delegate them either to a paid secre- 
tary, a business manager, or a business executive hired 
specifically for that purpose. Sometimes, notably in the 
cases of Cleveland, Philadelphia, and Boston, that officer 
preceded the city superintendent of schools. In some in- 
stances the business executive has been made subordinate to 
the superintendent of schools, and in others he is responsible 
directly to the board and in no manner accountable to the 
board’s executive in charge of the education department. 

The plans for administrative control of cities may be clas- 
sified in two groups — the unit type and the multiple type. 
In the unit type, the administration of the school system is 


+ John K. Norton, A Handbook of Major Educational Issues (Research 
Bulletin, Vol. 4, No. 4), page 193. (National Education Association, 
Washington; 1926. Used by permission.) 
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vested in one chief executive officer known as the superintend- 
ent of schools. In the multiple type, the administration of 
the school system is vested in two or more codrdinate execu- 
tive officers each responsible directly to the board of educa- 
tion. The executive officers other than the superintendent of 
schools are variously known as business manager, business 
executive, business agent, and secretary of the board — the 
functions of which official differ from those usually pertaining 
to the secretary of a corporation. 

Dr. A. L. Heer in a recent study classifies unit-type cities 
still further into three groups : ‘the unit-chief-executive type, 
in which all of the business affairs are administered by one 
business executive; the unit-major-executive type, in which 
all of the business affairs are administered by two or more 
business executives; and the unit-minor-executive type, in 
which only a part of the business affairs are administered by a 
business executive or executives.” 

He recognizes two general types of organization in cities not 
unit in type; for example, the dual, “ in which all of the busi- 
ness affairs are administered by one business executive who is 
codrdinate with the superintendent of schools ”; and the 
multiple, “in which the business affairs are administered by 
two or more business executives who are codrdinate with the 
superintendent of schools.” 

The latter type Dr. Heer divides further into the multiple- 
major-executive type “in which all of the business affairs are 
administered by two or more codrdinate business executives” ; 
and the multiple-minor-executive type, “in which only a 
part of the business affairs are administered by a business 


executive or executives codrdinate with the superintendent 
of schools.” 


1 Amos L. Heer, The Present Status of Business Executives in the Public 
Schools of the United States in Cities of 25,000 or More Inhabitants, Chapter I. 
(Published by the author, Kent, Ohio; 1928. Used by permission.) 
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The following outline clearly shows Dr. Heer’s scheme : 
1. Unit type 
(a) Chief-executive 
(b) Major-executive 
(c) Minor-executive 
2. Dual type 
8. Multiple type 
(a) Major-executive 
(b) Minor-executive 

A subsequent chapter will include a careful study, from 
several different points of view, of the functioning of these 
types. 

A series of excerpts from by-laws of boards of education, 
designed to show the two general types of organization, unit 
and multiple, are given here. Figures accompany some of 
these to make the relationships clearer. 

The 1924 Rules and Regulations of the Board of Education 
of Detroit, Michigan, a unit-type city, made provision for the 
following organization, which illustrates the unit-chief-ex- 
ecutive type of Dr. Heer’s classification : 

Sec. II. SupERINTENDENT 


The Superintendent of Schools shall be the executive officer of 
the Board of Education. . . - 

He alone shall be directly responsible to the Board of Education 
for the efficient operation of all school functions of the Board of 


Education. 
Szec. III. Busmvess MANAGER 


The Business Manager shall be the secretary of the Board and 
shall be directly responsible to and under the direction of the 
Superintendent of Schools for the efficient construction, mainte- 
nance, and operation of buildings ; purchase, storage, and distribu- 
tion of supplies; and auditing and insuring of school property. 


Sec. IV. SupPERVISOR OF PROPERTIES 


The Supervisor of Properties shall be directly responsible to the 
Business Manager of this Board for the maintenance, repair, and 
alterations to school property. . . - 
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Sec. V. Suprervisinc ENGINEER 


The Supervising Engineer shall be directly responsible to the 
Business Manager of this Board for the maintenance and operation 
of the heating and ventilating plants and all mechanical and elec- 
trical equipment of the various schools, and for the cleaning of the 
various buildings. . . . 
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Fic. 8. Administrative organization of the Board of Education of Detroit 
Michigan, a unit-type city. 
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The relationships between elements in the Detroit organi- 
zation are shown in simple graphical form in Figure 8. 
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Fic. 9. ain: ave organization of the Board of Education of Akron, 
Ohio, a unit-type city. 

The Rules and Regulations of the Akron, Ohio, Board of 
Education for 1924 also provided for the unit-chief-executive 
type. Figure 9 illustrates graphically the following plan of 
organization : 

The Superintendent of Schools shall be the executive officer of 
the Board of Education and under its direction. 
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He shall be directly responsible to the Board of Education for 
the efficient operation of all school functions of the Board of Edu- 
cation. 

He shall have the sole power to nominate and to assign, transfer, 
promote, and demote or suspend all assistant superintendents, 
supervisors, principals, teachers, and other employees of the Board 
of Education hereinafter provided. . . . 

The Assistant Superintendents of Schools shall be directly respon- 
sible to the Superintendent of Schools. 

The First Assistant Superintendent shall have supervision of the 
junior and senior high school grades and shall perform such other 
duties as shall be assigned to him from time to time by the Superin- 
tendent of Schools. 

The Second Assistant Superintendent of Schools shall be respon- 
sible for the efficient administration of the alteration, construction, 
repair, maintenance, and operation of all buildings, and shall be 
custodian of all school property. . . . 


The Rules and Regulations of the Board of Education of 
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Fig. 10. Administrative organization of the Board of Education of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, a multiple-type city. 
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Grand Rapids, Michigan, revised to 1924, have the following 
provision for an organization of Dr. Heer’s second type: 

The affairs of the Board of Education shall be administered by 
two general departments known respectively as the educational 
department and the business department. 

Figure 10 shows in graphical form the relationship between 
these departments. 

The Rules and Regulations of the St. Joseph, Missouri, 
Board of Education contain the following very interesting 
regulation, which was adopted in April, 1916: 

The administration of the school affairs of the School District of 
the City of St. Joseph shall be divided into three departments — 
namely, (1) education, (2) finance, (3) maintenance — at the heads 
of which shall be respectively the Superintendent of Schools, the 
Secretary and Business Agent, and the Chief Engineer. 

This set-up illustrates Dr. Heer’s multiple-major-executive 
type, which is illustrated graphically in Figure 11. 
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Fic. 11. Administrative organization of the Board of Education of St. 
Joseph, Missouri, a multiple-type city. 
The following regulations, amended to 1924, are those 
under which the Boston Board of Education operates : 
Src. 55. (1) The Superintendent shall be the executive officer 
of the Board in all matters relating to instruction and discipline in 


the schools. 
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Src. 90. (1) The Business Agent shall be the executive officer 
of the Board in charge of accounts ; receipt of income ; preparation 
of pay rolls; purchase, storage, and distribution of supplies, includ- 
ing printing, postage, and the transportation of pupils. 

Sec. 97. (1) He shall keep a careful oversight of all expendi- 
tures and all costs, and shall call the attention of the Board to any 
expense which may seem to him unnecessary, wasteful, or in excess 
of proper requirements. 

Szc. 115. (1) The Schoolhouse Custodian shall be the execu- 
tive officer of the Board in all matters relating to the care and cus- 
tody of land and buildings used for school purposes. 


Still other cases might be cited showing more than three 
independent codrdinate officers. The St. Louis city charter 
provides for four such officials and is of the multiple-minor- 
executive type.’ The cases cited, however, adequately 
illustrate the methods of organization used by communities in 
their various endeavors to accomplish the same end — the 
education of children for citizenship in a democracy. 

Some state school codes provide specifically for one type or 
the other. The fact that there is such a statutory provi- 
sion, however, does not always imply strict compliance with 
the law. 

The New York school law makes the following definite pro- 
visions for the unit type of organization :2 


§870. Powers and duties of Superintendent of Schools. The 
Superintendent of Schools of a city shall possess, subject to the 
by-laws of the Board of Education, the following powers and be 
charged with the following duties : 

(1) . . . To be the chief executive officer of such Board of Edu- 
cation and the educational system, and to have a seat in the Board 
of Education and the right to speak on all matters before the Board 
but not the right to vote. 


1 Charles H. Judd and others, Survey of the St. Louis Public Schools: 
Part I, pages 48-80. (World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York; 1918.) 

* New York Education Law as Amended to July 1, 1928, pages 256-257. 
(The University of the State of New York, Albany.) 
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(4) To have supervision and direction of associate, district, and 
other superintendents, directors, supervisors, principals, teachers, 
lecturers, medical inspectors, nurses, auditors, attendance officers, 
janitors, and other persons employed in the management of the 
schools or the other educational activities of the city authorized 
by this chapter and under the direction and management of the 
Board of Education. 


The Pennsylvania school law, on the other hand, has the 
following provision which makes legal a multiple type of 
administrative control :! 


$318. He [the secretary of the board of school directors] shall 
have general supervision of all the business affairs of the school dis- 
trict, subject to the instructions and directions of the board of school 
directors. 


The New Jersey school code makes optional with a board of 
education the appointment of a business manager who shall 
have a seat in the board and the right to speak, but not the 
right to vote. This makes it possible for any New Jersey city 
to have at least two executive officers who are codrdinate. 
The law further makes the following provision : ? 


§91. (71) The Business Manager shall have charge and care of 
the public school buildings and all other property belonging to the 
school district. . . . 

§ 92. (72) All plans and specifications for the erection, improve- 
ment, or repair of public schoolhouses shall be drawn by or under 
the supervision of the Business Manager, if there be one, and shall 
be approved by the Board of Education ; said Business Manager, 
if there be one, shall supervise the construction and repair of all 


school buildings. . . . 


It will thus be seen that there are two practices among 
boards of education, and two distinct attitudes taken by 
state legislatures. It may not be out of place to suggest that 

1 Pennsylvania School Law and Appendix, 1925, page 23. (Department 


of Public Instruction, Harrisburg.) ; 
2 New Jersey School Laws, 1925, pages 46-47. (State Board of Education, 


Trenton.) 
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in Massachusetts and New York, where the early development 
of education as a state function took place, unity of admin- 
istration is the order of the day; whereas in Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey, where the development was slower and where 
the parochial and pauper school conceptions so long held 
sway, the administration is largely a divided one. The ulti- 
mate solution of this problem will be one of the interesting 
developments of the future. 


CHAPTER THREE 
Tue Work or THE Boarp oF EDUCATION 


FUNCTIONS OF BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


Tue board in control of school affairs, consisting of repre- . 
sentative citizens elected or appointed for varying terms, is 
usually defined by statute as a body corporate. This means 
that authority and responsibility are located in the board as a 
whole and not in the members of that board as individuals. 
No one member of a board can bind that body by word or 
action unless it has in its corporate capacity designated that 
member its agent for such a purpose. Dr. E. P. Cubberley 
makes this principle very clear in the following language: * 


Boards for control in our cities today, as the successors of the 
town or district meeting, now represent the people in the matter of 
schools, and through such boards the people now exercise control 
over the education provided at public expense for their children. 
The school board members are merely citizens, selected as their 
representatives by the people of the community. As individuals 
they are still citizens; only when the board is in formal session do 
they have any actual authority. 

It is the board, acting as a body, which in the name of the people 
controls the schools, and not the individual members who, when 
in session, compose it. Even when the board is in formal session, 
the individual members have only a voice and a vote, and their con- 
trol over the schools is through the votes whereby rules, regulations, 
and policies are adopted. To have authority otherwise, the authority 
must be expressly delegated to a member by the board as a body, 
and by vote, and his authority then extends only so far as specified 
by such vote of the board. 


Throughout the evolution of school control there has been a 
continual delegation of authority first from the community as 


1 Ellwood P. Cubberley, Public School Administration, pages 109-110. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston; 1922.) 
Al 
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a whole to a small group designated to represent it, and, in 
turn, by this representative board to its executive officers. 
The present tendency is clearly in the direction of the appli- 
cation of the principles of good industrial organization, where 
a board of directors, representing the stockholders as a whole, 
designates a chief executive who is held responsible for 
results; the board of directors confines its activities to the 
determination of policies and to checking results. 

Dr. Ayres in the Cleveland survey report states this 
relationship in an admirable manner: ! 


Vv Boards of education exist for the purpose of getting public schools 
managed; not for the purpose of managing the schools themselves. 
Their work is to get things done rather than to do them. 


Again in the same report he reiterates this principle : ? 


The board should decide what it wants to have done, select people 
to do these things, study results to see how they are being done, 
and keep the public informed about the problems faced and the prog- 
ress made. 


Dr. Cubberley states the same principle : * 


The principles of good corporation organization need to be applied 
to educational affairs, and boards of school directors need to assume 
more the position of a board of directors for a large corporation, 
giving to their exeeutive officers the authority which corporation 
directors give to their presidents and superintendents. The proper 
functions of the board of directors are to supply funds, to supervise 
expenditures, and to determine what additions to the plant or ex- 
tensions of the business are to be undertaken. As long as the busi- 
ness prospers, the board should leave the details of employment and 
management to the president and heads of departments; when the 
business ceases to prosper, they should either change their business 
methods or change their executive heads. 


‘Leonard P. Ayres, School Organization and Administration, page 15. 
(Russell Sage Foundation, New York ; 1916.) 

2 Op. cit., page 122. 

* Ellwood P. Cubberley and others, The Portland Survey, pages 32-38. 
(World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York; 1916.) 
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These statements are a far cry from the town meeting that 
controlled all aspects of the school, or even from the school 
committee or early board of school directors that managed, 
through committees and individual members, every detail of 
the administration of the schools under its control. 

Dr. Theisen made a careful analysis of the rules and regu- 
lations of boards of education in one hundred cities." From 
these he generalized nineteen duties which he asked several 
hundred judges to rank in order of importance. These judges 
were business men, educators, and members of professions. 
As a result of this analysis we have the following duties 
appearing in the order of their importance according to the 
composite ranking of the judges: 


1. Select the chief executive officer and support him in the dis- 
charge of his duties. 

2. Pass upon the annual budget for maintenance prepared by 
the chief executive and his assistants. (‘‘ Budget includes sources 
and amount of revenue available, as well as expenditures.’’) 

3. Debate and pass upon recommendations of chief executive for 
additional capital outlays — buildings, sites, and improvements 
— and determine the means of financing such outlays, as by bonds 
or loans. 

4. Advise with the chief executive, affording a group judgment, 
on his recommendations for extensions or readjustments of the scope 
of educational activities. 

5. Appoint, upon nomination and recommendation of the chief 
executive, teachers, principals, and supervisors. 

6. Determine, after consultation and discussion with the chief 
executive, the schedule of salaries. 

7. Require and consider report of the business transacted or 
pending, and of the financial status of the system. 

8. Require and discuss report of the chief executive concerning 
progress of the schools — in terms of achievements of pupils, 
teachers, and supervisors. 


1W. W. Theisen, The City Superintendent and the Board of Education, 
pages 1-32. (Teachers College, Columbia University, New York; 1917. 
Used by permission.) hy 
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9. Adopt, upon consultation with the chief executive, a set of 
by-laws or rules for the government of the school system; that is, 
designate authority of executive and administrative officers, and 
duties to be performed by the board or its committees. 

10. Pass upon architect’s plans, approved by the chief executive 
and his assistants, for buildings that have been authorized. 

11. Represent needs of the schools before city authorities or the 
legislature. 

12. Approve the list of bills for expenditure previously authorized 
and approved by executive officers. 

18. Consider recommendations of executive officers on legal 
matters, decide steps to be taken in such matters as suits to quiet 
title and condemnation proceedings. 

14. Approve textbooks selected by the chief executive and 
approve courses of study recommended by him. 

15. Represent needs of the schools before the public through such 
media as the press and platform. 

16. Serve as laymen, ready — even after retiring from the board 
— to champion school needs and to further public support of the 
schools as others champion good streets and parks. 

17. Act as a court of final appeal for teachers, supervisors, and 
patrons in cases that the superintendent has not been able to dispose 
of or that may be appealed from his decision. 

18. Hear communications, written or oral, from citizens or 
organizations on matters of administration or policy. 


19. Visit the schools to observe and investigate the efficiency 
of instruction. 


The most important function any board of education can 
perform is to “ select the chief executive officer and support 
him in the discharge of his duties.”” Next in importance are 
the adoption of that chief executive officer’s budget; the 
discussion of and acting upon his recommendations for addi- 
tional capital outlays and for readjustments and extensions 
of the scope of educational activities; and finally, the ap- 
pointing of members of the staff on his recommendation. In 
contrast with these very important duties we find such duties 
as representing the needs of the school before the public, 
serving as laymen ready to champion school needs, act- 
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ing as a court of appeal, hearing communications, and visit- 
ing the schools to observe and investigate the efficiency of 
instruction. 

It is clear that the board of education is primarily a legisla- 
tive body, depending on its chief executive officer to initiate 
the important activities. It reserves the right to discuss 
his recommendations and to adopt, or refuse to adopt, his 
policies. 


VARIOUS PRINCIPLES OF SCHOOL BOARD FUNCTIONING 


Superintendent J. W. Studebaker has set forth the basic 
principles of school board organization in the following 
admirable statement : + 


If the people of our respective communities are to be insured 
against the evils of inefficiency with its concomitants, wastefulness 
and exploitation of material resources and child life ; if they are to 
have the largest assurance of a constant, effective program of edu- 
cation which provides well-balanced aims, policies, and operating 
methods; and if they are to secure complete, regular, and scien- 
tific measures of the results of their systems of schools, the following 
basic principles of organization must be recognized and adopted : 

1. The board of education should be organized as a board 
without standing committees and with each member on an equal 
basis with every other member, except as provided otherwise by 
law, in degree of responsibility for action. 

2. The chief duty of the board is legislation. 

3. The superintendent of schools should be the chief executive 
officer of the school system and be directly responsible to the board 
for the execution of its policies. 

4. The executive work of the school system should be divided 
into several departments corresponding in general to those depart- 
ments represented in each school, all department heads being di- 
rectly responsible to the superintendent of schools, their regular 
duties apart from those required by law assigned and supervised 
by him; and they and all other school employees, except auditors 


1 J. W. Studebaker, “School Board Organization and the Superintendent,” 
American School Board Journal: Vol. 68, No. 4, page 37 (April, 1924). 
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and attorneys, should be elected to positions by the board of edu- 
cation only upon nomination by the superintendent. 

5. The superintendent should be held responsible by the board 
not only for the management and operation of the work in each of 
the several departments throughout the system, but also for placing 
before the board facts, comparisons, investigations, and reports, 
and making available to the board the advice on special and tech- 
nical matters, aside from legal questions, of those persons who, in 
his opinion or that of the board, are particularly qualified to furnish 
it so that the board will be able to reach sound judgments in estab- 
lishing policies and approving those matters which under the exist- 
ing laws must come before the board for action. 


Dr. George D. Strayer, eminent student of educational 
administration, makes these suggestions in the report of the 
survey of the public schools of Springfield, Massachusetts, 
which was conducted under his supervision : ! 


1. That the school committee? act as a committee of the whole 
in considering and passing upon the program and particular recom- 
mendations of the superintendent of schools, and that all standing 
committees be abolished. 

2. That the school committee provide, by its own rules, that the 
adoption of textbooks and of courses of study be on the recom- 
mendation of the superintendent of schools, and that it require 
that he indicate in making his recommendations the degree of 
codperation which he has received from his assistants and asso- 
ciates of the administrative, supervisory, and teaching staff. 

3. That the school committee require that the superintendent 
of schools report from time to time concerning the achievements 
and progress of the school system in terms of (a) the adequacy of 
the attendance service; (6) the progress of children in the school 
system, involving studies of retardation and elimination; (ec) the 
adequacy of the adjustment of the school system to the needs of 
children in terms of the school organization, the classification of 


* George D. Strayer and others, Report of the Survey of Certain Aspects of 
the Public School System of Springfield, Massachusetts (School Year 1923- 
1924), pages 31-32. (Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 
Used by permission.) 

“School committee” has here the same connotation as has “school 
board”’ elsewhere. 


* cet 
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pupils, the courses of study, the organization of special classes, and 
the like. é 

4. That the school committee require the superintendent of 
schools to submit annually a budget showing the estimated revenue 
available, or to be made available, if the tax rate is fixed by the 
school committee, together with the program of work to be ac- 
complished and the estimated costs by divisions and activities of 
the school system; that such budgetary estimates be based upon 
an analysis of costs by divisions of the school system and by units 
of the school organization for one or more previous years ; that 
such budgetary estimates include a salary schedule based upon 
principles which can be applied uniformly throughout the school 
system, and that such estimates include as a special item a report 
on the present condition of the school plant with reference to the 
need for repairs, reconstruction, or replacement of equipment. ; 

5. That the school committee require that the superintendent of 
schools direct a continuing study of the need for new school sites 
and buildings, based upon an assembling of data showing trends in 
population for the whole community and shifts in population and in 
public school enrollment by convenient areas and by grades or other 
divisions of the school system; and that it pass upon the needs 
of financing such additions to the plant as may be necessary or 
expedient. 

6. That the school committee pass upon the plans for new build- 
ings approved by the chief executive officer and his staff and that the 
superintendent of schools indicate in the case of each plan so pre- 
sented the necessity for the accommodations to be provided in terms 
of present or prospective enrollments not otherwise adequately 
provided for, and in terms of the relationship of the facilities to be 
provided in the new structure to the courses of study to be taught 
therein. 

”. That the school committee adopt a set of rules governing its 
own procedure in which is established the position of the superin- 
tendent of schools as the chief executive officer of the school com- 
mittee, and indicating his responsibility and relationship to the 
school committee as has been suggested above; that these rules 
define the qualifications of all the employees of the school committee, 
and that they include a consideration of such other matters of uni- 
form procedure as may be essential to the proper conduct of a system 
of schools. 
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The two foregoing quotations have implied three principles 
relative to the duties of a board of education: First, it should 
select a chief executive officer, the superintendent of schools ; 
second, it should determine the policies of the school system ; 
and third, it should see to it that these policies are carried out 
by the superintendent and his associates. 

There is also an implication of a distinction between the 
terms policy and administrative detail. Dr. Hans C. Olsen has 
rendered a conspicuous service by making a clear-cut dis- 
tinction between these two terms as applied to school admin- | 
istration and by applying them to the numerous activities 
discovered in an exhaustive analysis of school board activities 
in cities large and small. His definitions of these terms are 
the following: ‘“‘ Decisions determining how problems and 
jobs shall be solved and administered are policies”’; “‘Ap- 
plication of policies to single or individual problems and jobs 
is an administrative detail.” ! 

He points out further the exact function of the board and its 
executive officer in the following language : 


If these criteria are accepted by a board of education, it follows 
that the board will seldom, if ever, concern itself with specific or 
individual cases. Instead, it will determine the policies that shall 
govern in administering single cases. Should a case arise for which 
there is no established policy, the superintendent will rarely take 
this case to the board for its consideration. On the contrary, he 
will analyze the case to determine the issue upon which a decision 
by the board is needed, and it will be the function of the board to 
establish its policy with respect to this issue. After such action has 
been taken by the board, the superintendent will apply the policy 
to the particular case in question. 


1 Hans C. Olsen, The Work of Boards of Education, page 9. (Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York; 1926. Used by permission.) 
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THE COMMITTEE SYSTEM 


If Dr. Olsen’s criteria are accepted as sound, then a serious 
question arises concerning the function of school board com- 
mittees. These committees are an inheritance from the days 
when the board was both a legislative and an administrative 
body, the administrative work being done by smaller groups 
within the larger body. But, with the advent of highly 
trained executive officers, students of administration question 
the necessity of any standing committees. That this feeling 
is evidently widespread is evidenced by a distinct tendency 
toward a smaller number of such committees and by the fact 
that many cities have abandoned them altogether. 

Deffenbaugh, after conducting an inquiry among cities 
ranging in size from five thousand to thirty thousand, says: A 

Though the tendency is toward fewer committees, many boards 
of education are still overburdened with useless committees. Some- 
times there are as many as there are board members, each member 
holding a chairmanship. 

TABLE 5 


Noumper or Boarps Havine Commirrers oF VARIOUS SIZES 


NuMBER OF ScHOOL NuMBER OF STANDING 
Boarps CoMMITTEES 

0 

1 

Q 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

i 14 


LW. S. Deffenbaugh, Administration of Schools in the Smaller Cities 
(Bulletin, 1922, No. 2, of the United States Bureau of Education), page 26. 
(Government Printing Office, Washington.) 
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Table 5, taken from Deffenbaugh, shows the present situa- 
tion. He says further: 


Among the many different committees reported are finance, 
buildings, teachers, auditing, visiting, textbook and supplies, com- 
plaints, janitors, sanitation, promotion, manual training, high 
school, discipline, athletics, medical inspection, vocational education, 
courses of study. 


Extracts from the minutes of the School Committee of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, show how that organization acts 
through standing and special committees, and how these 
committees, rather than the school committee! as a whole, 
are likely to determine policies : 2 


The question of the appointment of a tool boy for the classes in 
electrical construction in the Evening Trades School was referred to 
the Technical High School Committee. 


The suggestion of Mr. Warner that the clerks at the Technical 
High School arrange their vacations so that one clerk shall be on 
duty during the summer months was referred to the chairmen of 
three high schools’ committees. 


The Technical High School Committee reported favorably upon 
Mr. Warner’s request that he be allowed to arrange the vacations 
of the Technical High School clerks so that one would be on duty 
during the summer months. 


The special Committee on Car Tickets, consisting of the members 
from Wards One and Two, reported that car tickets had been issued 
to Chestnut Street pupils living in the Armory Street District, for 
the remainder of the school year. The Board continued this com- 


mittee with the request that they take up the matter before schools 
open in September. 


1See footnote on page 46. 

* George D. Strayer and others, Report of the Survey of Certain Aspects of the 
Public School System of Springfield, Massachusetts (School Year 1923-1924). 
(Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. Used by permission.) 
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The members from Ward Seven and the member at large were 
appointed on a committee to take up with the Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation the matter of car tickets for pupils of the open-air schools. 


The member from Ward Three reported a deficit in the High 
Schools Lunch Department due to the expense of running the cafe- 
teria checking machines, which cost last year exceeded the expense 
before the machines were installed. The member from Ward Three 
was requested to consult further with the director of the High 
Schools Lunch Department, and with the Committee on Home 
Economics, and to report at the next meeting of the Board. 


The Committee on Household Science and Art reported that they 
had authorized the director to approve the granting of full pay to 
the women workers in the high schools’ lunchrooms for the month 
of March, and to deduct a total of one week’s pay from their com- 
pensation, . . . such deduction to be made as partial return for the 
seven weeks’ salary paid these workers during the influenza vaca- 
tion when they were not at work. 


The High School of Commerce Committee reported unfavorably 
upon the contemplated purchase of a thirty-quart mixing machine 
for the Lunch Department of that school, . . . stating that in the 
opinion of the committee the purchase of such a machine at this time 
is not justified. 


The Chairman of the committee appointed to consider the ques- 
tion of opening an additional room in the Five Mile Pond School 
recommended that for a trial period this school shall be so reorgan- 
ized as to include the pupils from Grades One to Six, and that an 
additional room be opened in order to accommodate the increased 
enrollment. The Board approved the report of this committee. 


The Committee on Industrial Schools and Manual Arts reported 
that Mr. Dorman, Superintendent of Buildings, was working out 
the problem of suitable treatment for the lunchroom floor and the 
provision for a dressing room at the Vocational School. This com- 
mittee was continued. 


The Committee on Textbooks and Supplies reported that they 
had approved the purchase of six Burroughs calculating machines 
for use in the High School of Commerce. This report was adopted 
by the Board. 
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It is evident from the foregoing that in many cases admin- 
istrative and supervisory activities are performed by these 
committees. Even the formulation of educational policies 
may become the work of these committees or their members. 

Figure 12,’ taken from the same survey report, shows the 
disproportionate amount of work and discussion involved in 
the purchase of a piano when the matter was delegated to a 
standing committee. A simpler and more direct procedure 
would have been to delegate an executive officer of the school 
committee to investigate the need, report back to the school 
committee, and be authorized by them to make the purchase. 

An extract from a study by Dr. Frank W. Ballou, Super- 
intendent of Schools in the District of Columbia, epitomizes 
the committee situation comprehensively and effectively : 2 


The few members of a standing committee play altogether too 
large a part in the decisions of the board, as shown by the fact that 
more than 80 per cent of the committees are minority committees 
and the reports of committees, whether large or small, through 
necessity are seldom discussed by the whole board. 

The committee organization permits the exercise of pernicious 
influences, because (1) of the prevailing method of appointment of 
members by the president of the board, because (2) of its closed 
meetings, and because (3) it is easier to deal unscrupulously with 
a small committee than it is with a whole board. 

The committee system violates four principles of effective admin- 
istration, as follows: (1) The duties of each committee cannot be 
clearly defined, because the functions of committees overlap, due 
to the fact that committees are usually organized according to no 
known principle of organization. (2) This makes it impossible to 
fix the responsibility of each committee, because no one knows just 
what its duties are. (3) The absence of any well-defined respon- 
sibilities makes it impossible to hold the committee responsible for 
its acts. (4) The committee system tends to confuse lay control 
with professional and executive management, because the prevailing 

10p. cit., page 25. 

*Frank W. Ballou, The Appointment of Teachers in Cities (Harvard 


Studies in Education, Vol. 2), pages 121-122. (Harvard University Press 
Cambridge, Massachusetts; 1915.) ( sf ; 
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practice is to refer the discharge of executive functions to committees 
of the board rather than to the board’s professional executives. 
For these reasons the practice of boards of education of organizing 
into standing committees for the transaction of their business must 
be condemned. 


It may seem impossible, or inadvisable, to dispense with the 
committee system entirely. In that event it may be recalled 
that in the line organization of the Ronald Press Company 
there were three standing committees; but, as was pointed 
out, the functions of these committees were only advisory.! 
If school board committees there must be, then they should 
be purely advisory and never administrative. Itis the assump- 
tion of administrative functions that renders school board 
committees obnoxious. A plan better than that of organiz- 
ing into committees is for the board to meet as a committee of 
the whole for informal discussion prior to its formal meeting. 
Such meeting serves the purpose usually served by a board 
committee. 


MEETINGS OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


The proper procedure in the conduct of board meetings is a 
matter that engrosses the attention of board members and 
administrators from time to time. It is relatively easy for a 
board to devote its time and energy to the consideration of 
purely trivial matters and leave the larger issues to care for 
themselves. 

Dr. Hans C. Olsen, to whose work reference has been made 
before, has made a careful analysis of school board procedure. 
His statement is quoted as the best summary of the case:2 | 


: As nearly as possible all sessions of the board should be conducted 
in an informal fashion. That this should be so is readily seen when’ 
1See Figure 2 on page 23. if 


2 Hans C. Olsen, The Work of Boards of Education, page 165. (Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York; 1926. Used by permission.) 
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it is understood that the work of the board is deliberative and not 
argumentative. Only through informal meetings is it possible for 
each member of the board to contribute freely to the consideration 
of the problems at hand. 

Except in rare or special instances, nothing should be introduced 
for consideration in board meetings unless it first has been sub- 
mitted to the superintendent and he has prepared for the board 
all the available facts concerning it and incorporated those in a 
report to the board. The reports and recommendations of the 
superintendent to be considered at a meeting should be sent to 
members of the board in advance of the meetings. By this pro- 
cedure members can come to the meetings of the board prepared to 
discuss intelligently each item of business to be considered. 

Only in cases of appeal from the decision of the superintendent, 
and then only after it is clear that the superintendent cannot bring 
the matter to a settlement, should the board listen to and pass on 
communications and complaints. For a board to grant hearings on 
any and all matters soon forces the board away from its true func- 
tion over to the performance of tasks which should be delegated to 
the superintendent. 

Study of the minutes of many cities shows that corrections in 
minutes are seldom made where minutes are read in board meetings. 
That this should be so is easily understood when the perfunctory 
method of reading minutes in board meetings is recalled. 

It is therefore recommended that the reading of the minutes be 
dispensed with in board meetings. Instead the minutes should be 
prepared immediately after each meeting of the board and copies 
of them sent to each member. If any correction is to be made in 
them, that fact can be pointed out in the next board meeting. 
Unless such correction is made, the minutes should stand approved 
as sent to the members. 


The procedure here recommended implies careful prepara- 
tion on the part of its executive officers for the meeting of the 
board. The superintendent should secure from each of his 
assistants in charge of the various phases of the work detailed 
reports of progress and of needs, both business and edu- 
cational. ‘These reports, or essential parts of them, should 
be incorporated in a comprehensive report which should be 
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forwarded to each member prior to the meeting so that he can 
give attention at his leisure to the various matters that are to 
receive consideration. When policies are to be formulated, 
a clear case should be made for them, supplemented by sup- 
porting data. A form of resolution may in many instances be 
devised so that the board will be ready to deliberate. Thus 
the board will have a definite plan which it may follow in its 
meeting. Such a report will also serve to keep the board 
‘members in constant touch with the many activities of the 
school system. Essential parts of this report, or the entire 
document, may properly be made part of the board’s per- 
manent records, 


THE BOARD'S SECRETARIAL OFFICER AND OFFICIAL RECORD 


Since a board of education is a corporate body, it must have 
arecording officer. The title of such official is usually “ secre- 
tary ” or “clerk.” He may be chosen from the membership 
of the board itself, from without, or from the staff of executive 
officers. As the secretary of a corporate body this individual 
performs the following functions: records the proceedings of 
the board and its committees; acts as custodian of the 
official records, such as contracts, deeds, securities, books of 
record, canceled warrants, bonds, and coupons; executes 
official documents in his secretarial capacity; makes reports 
required by law; notifies members of meetings; handles 
board correspondence — proceeds, in short, as the secretary 
of any corporation. 

This officer, to be sure, is frequently delegated to perform 
activities of an administrative character. When acting in 
that capacity, he has become more than a corporation secre- 
tary; he has been made in fact an executive officer. It is 
essential that this distinction be kept clearly in mind, and 
that in the capacity of administrative officer, if such he has 
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been designated, the secretary be assigned his proper place in 
the organization. 

The quotation from Dr. Olsen implies also that the board 
should have an official record. This is imperative since a 
board is a corporate body and its official record constitutes 
the evidence of its proceedings. Legally, such a record is 
necessary in the event that litigation arises. 

The record should consist of a series of carefully worded 
resolutions with the vote on each recorded, particularly if the 
transaction involves the appropriation or expenditure of 
money. It is highly desirable that the resolutions relating to 
matters of considerable moment be submitted in advance of 
the meeting. In the event that the action of the board must 
be in strict compliance with some law, as in the authorization 
of bonds, it may be necessary to have the resolutions reviewed 
or even formulated by an attorney before the board assembles. 

The data on the proceedings should be kept in some form of 
binder or recording book where they can be’ properly indexed 
and in which they can be preserved for a long period of time. 
The practice of cities like St. Louis and Cleveland of publish- 
- ing their record is commendable, but it is not feasible for the 
smaller cities. 


CONCLUSION 


Control of the public schools rests in a board representing 
the people of the district served. This board is a corporate 
body and therefore is empowered to act as a unit. Accepted 
administrative procedure dictates the appointment of an 
administrative officer whose duty it is to execute the policies 
that are determined by the board. The committee system, 
which is an inheritance from the time when the board was an 
administrative as well as a legislative body, is no longer 
desirable. Standing committees should therefore be abolished 
or relegated to the position of advisory committees only. 
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The meetings should be limited to a discussion of matters of 
policy, and the execution of details should be left to the 
administrative officers. Records of official acts are of para- 
mount importance and should be carefully preserved. 
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Heer, Amos L. The Present Status of Business Executives in the Public 
Schools of the United States in Cities of 25,000 and More Inhabitants. 
Published by the author, Kent, Ohio; 1928. 

A thoroughgoing study of the school business manager and the 
organization of various boards of education. 

Hunter, Frep M. “ Professional Leadership of the Superintendent,” 
American Educational Digest of March, 1925, page 292. 

An able presentation of the superintendent’s function as a profes- 
sional leader. 

Jupp, CHartes H., and others. Survey of the St. Louis Public Schools: 
Part I, “Organization and Administration.” World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York; 1918. 

Chapter II describes the administrative organization of the St. Louis, 
Missouri, system. 

Kworprret, Cuartes E. “Laws of Industrial Organization,” Industrial 
_ Management, Vol. 58: pages 265-268, 381-383, 494-498; Vol. 59: 
pages 43-47, 145-148, 184-189. 

A statement of fundamental principles of organization. 

Lanssureu, Ricnarp H. Industrial Management. John Wiley and Sons, 
New York; 1923. 

An admirable treatise on the principles of industrial manage- 
ment. ’ 

McGavery, James R. The Fiscal Administration of City School Systems, 
Appendix A. The Macmillan Company, New York; 1924. 

A study of fiscal independence or fiscal dependence which outlines 
methods of appointing board members. 

Moorz, Ernest Carroty. How New York City Administers Its Schools. 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York; 1913. 

Chapters I-IV, VII-VIII, and XVIII—XIX are devoted to a 
description of the functioning of the type of control of the school 
system in New York City, its appraisal, and suggestions for 
changes. > 

Morenart, Grover C. The Legal Status of City School Boards. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York; 1927. 

Outlines a statute for governing city school districts and sets up cri- 
teria for evaluating such statutes. 

Morrison, Joun Cayce. The Legal Status of the City School Superintendent. 
Warwick and York, Inc., Baltimore; 1922. 

An analysis of legal provisions relating to the city superintendency in 
America. 

—— “The Value of Carefully Defined Rules and Regulations Covering the 
Work of the School Board and Superintendent,”’ American School Board 
Journal: Vol. 72, No. 2, page 48 (February, 1926). 

Insists on a clearly formulated set of rules growing out of the needs of 
the situation and subject to change with changing conditions. 
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Norton, Joun K. A Handbook of Major Educational Issues (Research Bulle- 

tin, Vol. 4, No. 4). National Education Association, Washington ; 1926. 

Outlines a number of major issues, including an effective form of 
organization. 

Ousen, Hans C. The Work of Boards of Education (Contributions to 
Education, No. 213). Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York; 1926. 

Analysis of the work of boards of education, based on their neces- 
sities and on criteria established ; distinguishes between policies and 
details. 

Reever, Warp G. The Business Administration of a School System. Ginn 
& Co., Boston; 1929. 

Chapter I outlines the functions of business administration, empha- 
sizing particularly the elimination of waste. Chapter II deals with the 
relationships that should exist among executives and indicates the 
functions of a board of education. Chapter TII discusses the per- 
sonnel of the school business department. 

Sears, J. B. The Boise Survey, Chapter II. World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York; 1920. 

Describes the organization and administration of the board of edu- 
cation and administrative staff of the Boise, Idaho, schools with recom- 
mendations for changes. 

Smitn, Harry P. The Business Administration of a City School System 
(Contributions to Education, No. 197). Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York; 1926. 

Classifies a large number of cities on basis of type of administrative 
control, and studies intensively various phases of the two types. 

Srrayer, Georce D. “The Relation of Administrative Officers to Boards 
of Education,” First Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence, 
pages 159-164. National Education Association, Washington; 1923. 

Outlines the relationships that should exist between boards of educa- 
tion and school superintendents. 

and Encrevaarpt, N. L. Problems in Educational Administration. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York; 1925. 

Lists a series of problems in administration, based on concrete situa- 
tions with data for solution and bibliographies. 

Srrayer, Grorce D., and others. Report of the Survey of Certain Aspects of 

the Public School System of Providence, Rhode Island (School Year 1923— 

1924). Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 

Outlines the present administrative organization of Providence, 
Rhode Island, and recommends changes in keeping with present 
conceptions. 

Report of the Survey of Certain Aspects of the Public School System of 

Springfield, Massachusetts (School Year 1923-1924). Teachers College, 

Columbia University, New York. 
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Analyzes the Springfield administrative set-up, and recommends 
changes to make it harmonize with modern practice. 

Srrayer, Grorce D., and others. Report of the Survey of the Schools of 

Watertown, New York. ‘Teachers College, Columbia University, New 

York; 1925. 

Chapter I includes a discussion of the proposed reorganization of 
the administrative set-up of that city. 

Some Problems in City School Admin stration. World Book Com- 

pany, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York; 1916. 

Chapter I deals with the administration of the public school sys- 
tem of Butte, Montana, suggesting the proper functions of the board 
and fundamental administrative principles. 

Stuprsaker, J. W. “School Board Organization and the Superintendent,” 
American School Board Journal: Vol. 68, No. 4, page 37 (April, 1924). 
Also in Proceedings of the National Education Association, 1924, pages 
882-887. 

An admirable discussion of the relation that should exist between a 
board of education and its chief executive officer. 

Tuetsen, W. W. The City Superintendent and the Board of Education (Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 84). Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York; 1917. 

An intensive study of the board and its duties, the administrative 
organization, and the board’s chief executive officer. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


Unit vs. Muutrete Controu or City ScHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


In the preceding chapters two types of organization for 
city school administration were outlined and defined. In the 
unit type administration is unified in one chief executive 
officer; in the multiple type there are two or more coérdinate 
executive departments, by which plan the administration of 
business activities is separated from that of instruction. 

Conflicting claims are made by the proponents of these two 
types of administrative control. The city school business 
manager, independent of the superintendent of schools, claims 
that he does business in a businesslike manner because he is a 
business man; that he saves money because he employs busi- 
ness methods superior to those employed by superintendents 
of schools and their assistants; that all things progress har- 
moniously for the education of the children in whose interest 
schools are established and maintained. The superintendent 
claims, on the other hand, that the business methods employed 
in unit-type cities are as effective as those employed in 
multiple-type cities, that the unit systems are no more costly, 
and that affairs are always conducted with the educational 
point of view predominant. 

This question is of the utmost concern to all professional 
workers genuinely interested in American education. The 
economies so confidently claimed by the school business 
manager may be effected at the expense of the welfare of both 
teachers and pupils; so-called business administration may 
stress unduly some things far removed from educational 
activities; and harmony in the conduct of codrdinate ad- 
ministrative departments may often be a pure fiction, with 
the youth of the schools silent sufferers. The conflicting 
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claims of the two systems led the writer recently to make an 
intensive study of this situation for the purpose of determin- 
ing what weight, if any, should be attached to the arguments 
of both sides.! 

FIVE FUNDAMENTAL QUESTIONS 


In any such study several fundamental questions im- 
mediately arise. Reduced to their simplest form these 
appear to be: (1) Are there significant differences between 
the two types of cities in the methods of carrying on typical 
business activities? (2) Are there significant differences be- 
tween the two types of cities in educational costs? (3) Are 
there characteristic weaknesses in the administrative relation- 
ships existing between codrdinate executive officers in charge 
of multiple-type cities? (4) Are the functions usually per- 
formed by administrative officers executed differently in the 
two types of cities? (5) Are the two types equally efficient 
as educational organizations ? 

In an attempt to answer the first of these questions, the 
writer made a personal visit to each of twenty-five New York 
and New Jersey cities with populations of over thirty thou- 
sand — thirteen cities of the unit type and twelve of the 
multiple type. The business activities which were studied 
intensively were budgetary procedure, financial reporting, 
accounting, the purchase of supplies, storage and distribution 
of supplies, the purchase of the fuel supply, pay-roll pro- 
cedure, the insuring of school property, and maintenance of 
the school plant. The issuing of bonds was not considered 
because the municipal governments supervise that activity in 
a great majority of the cities visited. 

The second question the writer answered by citing school 
cost data from a Research Bulletin of the National Educa- 
tion Association which contains the unit costs by functions, 


1Harry P. Smith, The Business Administration of a City School System. 
(Teachers College, Columbia University, New York; 1926.) 
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for the fiscal year ending in 1923, of 116 of the 252 cities 
shown by the 1920 Federal census to have a population of 
thirty thousand or more! As many of these cities as could be 
definitely assigned to one classification or the other were 
included. A second investigator took school cost data from 
the reports of the United States Bureau of Education and 
compared the two types of cities. 

Those personal and administrative relationships implied in 
the third question, which are so essential to the successful 
functioning of any organization and yet not susceptible of 
study through objective methods, were studied in the follow- 
ing ways: through school reports, through observations of the 
investigator and of members of the staff of the Division of 
Field Studies, Institute of Educational Research of Teachers 
College, Columbia University; through confidential reports 
from professional executives and other employees; and 
through an analysis, made by a committee of twenty-four 
prominent and public-spirited citizens of that city, of the 
administration of the school system of a multiple-type city. 

The fourth question has been answered by two other in- 
vestigators who have made scientific studies in this field. 
Their findings will be summarized later in this chapter. 

The fifth question has been considered by a researcher who 
selected a set of criteria which he contended would measure 
the relative efficiency of the school systems operating under 
the two types of administrative control. These criteria and 
their differences will be noted later. 

EVALUATING THE BUSINESS ACTIVITIES OF THE TWO TYPES 


The typical business activities here outlined were selected 
on several different bases. By-laws of boards of education 
were examined; minutes of board meetings were carefully 
checked; and standard works on corporation management 


1 Research Bulletin: Vol. 2, Nos. 1 and 2. (National Education Associa- 
tion, Washington; 1924.) 
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were consulted. From these there was devised a check list, 
containing a detailed analysis of each activity, which was 
utilized when a city was visited. 

To secure an objective basis for evaluating the activities 
and the practices found, criteria were established by asking 
groups of competent judges in the several ‘fields to rate the 
activities and practices according to a set of uniform di- 
rections given them by the writer. The average of the rat- 
ings was then computed for each activity or practice. The 
scores thus obtained were used in evaluating the business 
activities of the two types of cities visited in person. 

Table 6 summarizes the eight activities rated for the two 
types of cities. The average total score in each case is the 
sum of the values for all cities in a given activity, divided by 
the number of cities. 


TABLE 6 


AvERAGE Tora Scorges ror Business Activities or Unit- anp 
Mourrete-Tryre Cirizs 


AvpraGs Toran AVERAGE TOTAL 
Activity Score ror Unit- Score ror Mvuutirie- 
Type Crries Type Cirres 


buagetarya. eat a Shee eee 52.4 49.7 
Financial reporting . . . . 84.5 29.7 
Accounting. . . 84.9 108.8 


Purchase of supplies . . . 100.6 99.7 
Storage and distribution of 

SUPDIES eo weth se Meeacn hemes 
Purchase of fuel . . . . . 57.5 60.8 
Pa veroll nye fede sae 40.9 40.9 
Insuring school property . . 46.4 45.0 


48.8 51.8 


Table 6 shows that little difference exists between the 
methods of doing the board’s business in the two types of city 
visited. The multiple cities had better accounting proce- 
dure, due, no doubt, to the fact that many school business 
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executives are expert accountants. It is significant, how- 
ever, that no better budgetary procedure and financial 
reporting are found in multiple-type cities than those that 
characterize the unit-type cities. In fact, the latter excel on 
the basis of the criteria used in both budget making and 
financial reporting. Of the eight activities listed, the unit 
cities excel in four and the multiple in three. There is no 
perceptible difference in the pay-roll procedure. It may 
seriously be questioned, then, whether there is any essential 
difference in methods of doing the board’s business, whatever 
the type of city.! 


COMPARATIVE EDUCATIONAL COSTS 


It was possible by several means to identify ninety-seven of 
the 116 cities of more than thirty thousand population whose 
cost data were included in the Research Bulletin of the 
National Education Association already cited. By-laws of 
boards of education were examined; school surveys were 
checked; school laws were analyzed; and, finally, a check- 
ing questionnaire was sent out by the Research Division of 
the National Education Association to school superintendents 
and school business executives. Fifty-two of these cities were 
identified as unit type and forty-five as multiple. 

The averages and standard deviations of the unit costs by 
functions in cities of both types were computed together with 
their differences. A statistical technique was applied to 
determine whether the differences found were significant. 
This statistical procedure involves finding the square root of 
the sum of the squares of the probable errors of the averages 
‘ndicated above, the quantity thus found being known as the 
“ probable error of the difference of the averages.” ‘The ratio 
of the difference of the averages tothe probableerror of the dif- 


1 This section is in effect a summary of the author’s The Business Admin- 
istration of a ‘City School System, Chapter IT. 
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ference of the averages was then computed. The number thus 
obtained varies from zero upward and has been designated by 
Dr. James R. McGaughy as the “critical ratio.”! Statisti- 
cians are agreed that to be really significant a “ critical ratio ” 
should be larger than three, any smaller difference being at- 
tributable to chance errors or improper sampling. Table 7 
summarizes the average costs and the critical ratios thus 
found; it indicates the differences that are significant and 
those that are probably not significant. Since ninety-seven 
of the 252 cities of more than thirty thousand population are 
included, we have a true sampling of these larger cities. 


TABLE 7 


SUMMARIZING THE CriTIcCAL Ratios 


AVERAGE PER AVERAGE PER CRITICAL 
Capira Cost 1n | Caprra Cost 1x} Ratio or Dir- 
Unit-Typn Mourtieie-TyPre FERENCE OF 

Ciries Crr1ns AVERAGES 


Significant Differences 


Business control . . . $ .91 $ 1.34 


Differences Not Significant 


General control . . . $ 2.78 $ 3.00 
Educational control. . 1.87 1.66 
Instructional service. 67.81 68.52 
Operation) oc... 9.94 9.39 
Maintenance . . . . 3.51 3.40 
Fixed charges . . . 1.51 1.59 
Auxiliary agencies . . 2.55 2.57 
Total current expense . 88.12 88.46 


It thus appears that there is but one significant difference — 
that in the added cost of business administration in cities of 
the multiple type. On the whole, unit cities spend slightly 


1 James R. McGaughy, The Fiscal Administration of City School Systems, 
pages 69-74. (The Macmillan Company, New York; 1924.) 
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less per capita for current expense, but the difference is 
wholly insignificant when reckoned by this technique.’ 


DIVIDED RESPONSIBILITY AND ITS RESULTS 


The fundamental weakness of the multiple type of organi- 
zation lies in the possibility that the executive officer in 
charge of business activities may not be trained as an edu- 
cator. He may have a business, an architectural, or possibly 
a political point of view. Through the functioning of this 
officer, who is codrdinate with the educational executive, the 
realization of the primary objective of the school — the 
education of the children — may be seriously hampered. 

If an educational system is to perform its true function, it 
cannot be hampered by unfortunate relationships among its 
executives. It was evident to the writer on visiting twelve 
large eastern cities of the multiple type that many school busi- 
ness executives were thoroughly conscious of the responsibility 
of their positions, particularly of the necessity of keeping the 
educational welfare of the children ever in mind. It was also 
evident that both business and educational executives in these 
multiple cities were conscious of the fact that one officer 
might invade the field of the other, and that care should be 
exercised at all times lest there be an open “ break.’” There 
was on the part of business executives a tendency to stress the 
fact that their policies were resulting in telling economies, that 
their school systems were costing less than others near by. 
Other statements indicated that other points of view some- 
times prevailed which might, under certain conditions, oper- 
ate to the possible detriment of the educational end of the 
organization. 

The writer collected a large number of incidents bearing 
on these administrative relationships. These were learned 


1 This is essentially a summary of the writer’s The Business Adminis- 
tration of a City School System, Chapter Ii. 
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through personal visits to a dozen large cities; in personal 

conferences with former professional workers in those cities ; 

from correspondence and confidential conferences with 
employees, present and past; in the conferences of members 
of the Division of Field Studies of Teachers College, Columbia 

University; and from survey reports and minutes of board 

meetings. 

A careful analysis of data secured from twenty-three cities 
of the multiple type indicates that, regardless of the personnel 
involved, an educational point of view is frequently lacking in 
the administration of school business affairs and adminis- 
trative responsibility is definitely divided. 

The lack of an educational point of view results in: 

1. The improper planning and equipping of school buildings 

in terms of the educational program ; 

2. The hampering of adequate operation and maintenance of 

the school plant ; 

3. The purchase of cheap or improper supplies, thereby 
handicapping educational activities. 

The division of administrative responsibility gives rise to: 
The improper assignment of functions among adminis- 
trative officers ; 

The shifting of responsibility ; 

The conduct of affairs on a purely personal plane; 
Inadequate financial planning and reporting; 

The hampering of the execution of the educational policy 
of a school system. 


Improper planning and equipping of school buildings. The 
planning and equipping of school buildings is delegated with 
surprising frequency to an independent executive officer. 
Numerous illustrations of the operation of this plan might be 
given, but one will suffice.! 


1 Unless otherwise indicated the quotations are from the author’s The 
Business Administration of a City School System, Chapter IV. 
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A former superintendent in City B reports that the business 
executive reduced by three classrooms the schedule of rooms fur- 
nished by the superintendent of city schools to make room for a 
light and power plant in an addition to the high school building. 
He did a similar thing in an intermediate school plant. The object 
was to enable the district to generate its own electricity, which the 
business executive claimed could be done for a lower figure than it 
could be purchased in the market. 

In this same city the superintendent and architect recommended 
the univent system of ventilation. The business manager recom- 
mended and secured a plenum system on the ground that it alone 
would enable them to ozonize the air — a process which he main- 
tained from his studies would be in operation within a few years. 


Hampering of operation and maintenance. The operation 
and maintenance of school buildings — which duties, in cities 
of the multiple type, are usually in the hands of independent 
executive officers — are frequently performed less efficiently 
under this form of organization than in cities of the unit type. 
The methods of requisitioning repairs, the order in which 
these repairs are made, and their handling in the light of edu- 
cational requirements and educational standards, may pro- 
foundly influence the physical and educational welfare of the 
children. Methods of securing needed repairs may be so 
cumbersome as to make it difficult to get action and render 
the results unsatisfactory from an educational point of view. 

A professional executive of City H has the following plan 
to offer for maintenance of the plant : 


Our procedure for repairs is this : 

(1) The principal must make a written request to the department 
for needed repairs. He asks this year for everything he can predict 
will be needed next year. 

(2) If the request is approved in that department, a letter is 
written to the [business executive] asking that the repairs be made. 
This approval is based on the amount of the budget. 

(3) If approved by the [business executive’s] department, a formal 
order is issued to the foreman or foremen of the trades concerned in 
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making the repairs. This approval is based, of course, theoretically 
on the amount of money set aside for such repairs that is still 
available at the time the request is made. Actually the approval 
is based pretty largely upon the standing the principal and custodian 
have with the [business executive]. 

(4) After this approval, the foremen make their estimates of the 
amount of money that the needed repairs will take. 

(5) If still approved, an order is issued . . . to make formal draw- 
ings of repairs needed. Absolutely nothing is done without a formal 
drawing being made. 

(6) The drawing then is turned over to the foreman to order sup- 
plies needed for the work. It depends on the standing of the prin- 
cipal with the foreman concerned whether he even has an oppor- 
tunity of approving the drawings for the repairs before they actually 
appear on the job to do the work. Oftentimes the principal does 
not even see the drawings that are made. 

The above procedure about repairs takes time at the very best. 
My impression is that under no circumstances are repairs made 
under three months. . . . Our files show at the present time one 
instance of an order for repairs that was approved by [a mem- 
ber of the instructional staff] on August 25, . . . that has not yet 
been done [April 20 of the following year]. Throughout the school 
system instances of this can be duplicated in fairly large numbers. 
In the building we had orders for repairs, approved by every- 
one on the educational side of the board of education, that were not 
made for as long as two years — specifically one request for the 
replacement of plaster that had fallen from the ceiling of the : 
The had been especially guilty in delaying repairs by delaying 
for weeks and months requests from foremen for blueprints for 
repairs. 


Not infrequently the business department of a multiple- 
type city school system has authority to appoint building 
custodians and engineers and to oversee their work. Such 
situations may lead to the improper appointment or assign- 
ment of operation employees. The lack of authority of prin- 
cipals over employees responsible to an independent business 
executive may lead to difficulties between the building | 
principals and the custodians. In any event, it is not un- 
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common for other motives to operate than the furthering of 
the educational welfare of the children.’ 


A former superintendent of City B reports that when he requested 
the custodian of the buildings to cut off the legs of some kinder- 
garten chairs, which were too long for use, the business executive 
to whom the custodians were responsible issued contrary orders 
with the result that the superintendent himself was obliged to cut 
off the chair legs in order to make them of the proper height for the 
children. 

In the same city the business executive had on the force a cus- 
todian who was a trouble maker. He assigned that custodian to a 
certain building notwithstanding serious objections raised by the 
principal to having that custodian in his school. 


Purchasing cheap or improper supplies. The purchase of 
cheap or improper educational supplies is a characteristic and 
not infrequent result of the multiple type of organization. 
The following incident, reported from City H, shows the kind 
of situation that may result : 


All purchasing is done by the [business executive’s] department, 
and the purchases have obviously been of the cheapest available 
material in many instances. 

Specifically, school compasses bought in large quantities two years 
ago were purchased of a type absolutely useless in classrooms, yet 
it was fully one year, after continuous protest from high school prin- 
cipals, before a different type that cost more money was purchased. 
Cheaper crayon has been purchased in a number of instances that 
met concerted disapproval on the part of principals. 


Assigning functions improperly. The improper assign- 
ment of functions is perhaps an outstanding weakness of the 
multiple type of organization. There is a tendency to make 
the executives of the business department actually control the 
policies of the entire system. 

The Cleveland survey report mentions the following 


1 See footnote on page 70. 
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anomalous situations which still exist in the administrative 
set-up of the Cleveland public schools. 


The anomalies brought about by this situation are many. For 
example, the director ? appoints the superintendent’s stenographer 
and private secretary and may discharge them at will. Provided the 
board approves his action, the director may appoint all subor- 
dinates without consulting the heads of divisions in which they are 
placed. The director may discharge employees without consulting 
the board and the board may discharge them without consulting 
the director. 

The superintendent is responsible for the use of buildings during 
school hours while the director is responsible for their use at other 
times. If a school building is to be used for lectures to teachers 
on educational subjects, consistent practice would require that the 
director approve the character of the lectures and give permission 
for the use of the building. 

Since school principals are educational employees and custodians 
are business employees, the latter are completely independent of 
the former. If a new door handle is needed in a schoolhouse, it 
may be requisitioned by the custodian from the business department. 
Tf, on the other hand, the principal takes the initiative, she requisi- 
tions it from the city superintendent, who transmits the request to 
the supervisor of requisitions and supplies. 


The last-mentioned procedure has been modified in one 
respect since the survey. Both principal and custodian now 
start their requisitions simultaneously over these two diver- 
gent routes in the hope that one or the other may result in the 
desired improvement ! 

The writer discovered the following situation in a city 
visited : 3 


In City A the financial executive of the board of education was 
responsible for preparation of the budget. This financial agent 


‘Leonard P. Ayres, School Organization and Administration, pages 85 ff. 
(The Russell Sage Foundation, New York; 1916.) 

? Name applied to business executive by Ohio statutes. 

3 See footnote on page 70. 
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claimed that the executive in charge of buildings and grounds had 
no “business sense” and always overran his budget in the operation 
and maintenance of buildings. The executive in charge of instruc- 
tion was equally emphatic that neither of the other executives had 
any “business sense” and both exceeded their budgets. It was he 
alone who saved the day by providing for a surplus in the instruction 
budget which made up the deficits in the budgets of the others. 
This provision was very clearly made by budgeting all instruction 
employees at the salaries to which they would be entitled the suc- 
ceeding year. There was a 20 per cent turnover in the staff each 
year, making it possible to make replacements at lower salaries, thus 
creating a surplus which the other executives always used up. 


Such a situation arose because no one individual was 
responsible for seeing that budget estimates were followed 
carefully. Had there been a person so delegated, such a state 
of affairs could not long exist. 

Shifting responsibility. The multiple set-up fails to center 
responsibility definitely in some one executive, and results in 
the shifting of responsibility from one executive to another. 

Conduct of affairs on a personal plane. Again, one execu- 
tive in a multiple-type city may take such an attitude toward 
another that the conduct of affairs is largely determined by 
the personal relations existing between them. 


In City A the superintendent of schools while making a super- 
visory visit to a school building noted a piece of playground appa- 
ratus in such condition that a child might have been seriously in- 
jured. He went immediately to a near-by mechanic and directed 
him to repair the equipment and submit his bill. The business 
executive in charge of purchasing became so incensed at this action 
of the superintendent that the incident was carried not only to the 
city board of education but to the state department of education as 
well, 


Inadequate financial planning and reporting. Inadequate 
financial planning and reporting may characterize the mul- 
tiple-type city. The budget, which should be built on a 
sound educational basis, is constructed by two individuals 
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working independently or by an independent business exec- 
utive. The two departments will sometimes be contenders 
for the funds available, with the board finally acting as 
arbiter in the dispute. 

The Grand Rapids survey report has the following rec- 
ommendations to offer on this point :! 


The preparation of a school budget to be put before the board of 
education for approval should be the work of the two departments 
brought together under one reviewing agency able to judge relative 
values from an educational standpoint. It is felt that the present 
type of organization makes this impossible. . . . 

The present school report of the board of education is a dual 
report. One is impressed with the fact that certain costs, computed 
in great detail, are reported each year by the business manager with 
no educational use being made of them. . . . The detailed com- 
putation of the costs of heating buildings has not been used definitely 
in the improvement of heating school buildings. 


The hampering of the execution of the educational policy. 
Finally, the organizations characteristic of multiple-type 
cities may hamper the execution of the policies of the edu- 
cation department or actually control them. This is possible 
because the business executive may be solely responsible for 
planning and equipping school buildings, keeping the finan- 
cial records, purchasing supplies and equipment, and formu- 
lating the budget. 

The Boston Finance Commission in its survey of the Boston 
School Department describes the following condition :? 


The committee found that school policies which should be di- 
rected and governed by the superintendent were in many cases con- 
ducted on a personal basis between the superintendent and other 
administrative officers, and that the latter through their freedom 


1 Charles H. Judd and others, Survey of the Public Schools of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, page 444. (Board of Education, Grand Rapids; 1916.) 

* Report on the Boston School Department with Especial Emphasis on the 
Need for a Reorganization of Its Central Administrative System, page 7. (Bos- 
ton Finance Commission; 1916.) 
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from control by the superintendent could often hamper and dictate 
the educational policies of the superintendent. Indeed, this form 
of obstruction had been carried so far that when lately the business 
agent was requested by the superintendent of schools to furnish 
him with data relating to certain school activities the former de- 
clined to do so, and it was not until a month of the fiscal year had 
passed that the information was obtained. 


The information which was sought here was pertinent to 
the formulating of the educational program by the super- 
intendent of schools. 


DR. MARBERRY'S STUDY 


Dr. James O. Marberry has made a thorough study of 
this problem in cities ranging in population from thirty 
thousand to two hundred fifty thousand! He classified the 
school organizations of these cities as “ centralized ” and 
 codrdinated,” the two classifications corresponding to the 
author’s classification of unit and multiple. 

On the basis of a checking questionnaire which was sent to 
each school system Dr. Marberry identified 140 city school 
districts as centralized and 66 as codrdinated. To discover 
differences between the two types he compiled an index 
number composed of four educational and four financial 
factors as follows: (1) teacher-pupil ratio in the elementary 
schools, based on average daily attendance, (2) teacher-pupil 
ratio in the secondary schools, based on average daily at- 
tendance, (3) ratio of secondary school teachers to total 
teachers in day schools, (4) ratio of average daily attendance 
in secondary schools to total average daily attendance for day 
schools, (5) amount spent per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance for current expense, (6) ratio of day-school teachers’ 
salaries to current expense, (7) ratio of principals’ and 

1James O. Marberry, The Administration of Public Education in Cen- 


tralized and Codrdinated Schools. (Unpublished doctor’s dissertation in 
University of Wisconsin Library ; 1926.) 
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teachers’ salaries and expenses to current expense, (8) ratio 
of general control to current expense. Table 8 shows the 
means and the critical ratios for each type of city. 


TABLE 8 


AVERAGES FOR Eacu Type or City or tHE E1cut Factors TocGETHER 
with CriticAL Ratios or DirFERENCE OF AVERAGES 


AVERAGE FOR AVERAGE FOR CriricaL Ratio 
CENTRALIZED CoéRDINATED oF DIFFERENCE 
CirT1ms CiTres or AVERAGES 


Dr. Marserry’s 
Factors 


30.2 30.8 1.12 


First 

Second 21.7 22.5 2.23 
Third . 22.6 21.2 2.38 
Fourth 17.5 16.6 2.20 
Fifth . 90.6 92.2 5.90 
Sixthiee 64.8 64.2 1.04 
Seventh . 7.6 tel 2.00 
Eighth 3.5 3.5 = 


Applying the rule that only a difference of three or more 
shall be considered a significant difference, but one signifi- 
cant difference appeared — that between the averages for 
current expense, which was larger in the codrdinated cities. 
In other words, current expense per child was significantly 
higher in the coérdinated schools than in the centralized. 

Reference to Table 7, page 68, will reveal the fact that in 
a smaller number of cities the current-expense average of 
multiple-type cities was found to be higher, though the 
difference here was not a significant one. Thus, the claim of 
saving money under the codrdinated, or multiple, plan is not 
substantiated by either of two scientific studies. 

Dr. Marberry applied a second measure, which he secured 
by determining the frequency with which each of ten functions 
of administration was performed by the superintendent of 
schools. Each function he weighted equally. These func- 
tions, suggestions for which he took from the First Yearbook 
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of the Department of Swperintendence of the National Edu- 
cation Association, are as follows: ! 


1. Appointment of assistant superintendents, principals, teach- 
ers, janitors, and clerks. 

2. Preparation of the budget. 

8. Transfer of principals, teachers, and other employees. 

4. Dismissal of principals, teachers, and other employees. 

5. Attendance service. 

6. Purchase and sale of buildings and grounds, approving archi- 
tects’ plans, and maintaining the school plant. ' 

7. Determination of curricula. 

8. Selection of textbooks and supplies. 

9. Determination of new policies. 

10. Direction and supervision of classroom instruction, continua- 

tion schools, and evening schools. 


The first six functions were performed on the initiative of 
the superintendent in the centralized school systems much 
more frequently than in the codrdinated school systems. No 
significant difference in the frequency of performance of the 
last four functions in the two types of cities was shown. 
These have for a long time been very generally delegated to 
superintendents. 


DR. HEER’S STUDY 


Dr. Amos L. Heer approached the problem from the angle 
of the frequency of the performance of forty-eight functions 
by the executive officers of the board in cities of various types.” 
He made a comparison between the unit-chief-executive and 
the dual types of organizations. This comparison showed the 
following facts: 


1B. C. Douglass, “The Status of the Superintendent,” First Yearbook of 
the Department of Superintendence, page 124. (National Education Associa- 
tion, Washington; 1923. Used by permission.) 

2Amos L. Heer, The Present Status of Business Executives in the Public 
Schools of the United States in Cities of 25,000 and More Inhabitants. (Pub- 
lished by the author, Kent, Ohio; 1928, Used by permission.) 
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1. The number of times each function was performed. 

2. The number of times each function was performed as a routine 
activity. 

3. The number of times each function was performed only after 
approval of the board of education acting upon its own initiative or 
upon the recommendation of the business executive. 

4. The number of times each function was performed only after 
approval of the board of education acting upon the recommendation 
of the superintendent of schools. 

5. The number of times each function was performed upon the 
direction of the superintendent of schools without the action of the 
board of education. 


Dr. Heer used thirty of the forty-nine unit-chief-executive 
and twenty-six of the forty-eight dual-executive types of 
cities. While he admitted that the five arrangements on 
which he based his comparison are not the only ways in which 
functions may be approved before they are executed, he 
argued that statistics about these methods of initiating the 
execution of a function would indicate whether any differ- 
ences exist between the functions in these two types of 
organization. 

He transmuted the frequency under each heading for each 
type to per cent of the total replies, and applied a statistical 
technique to determine the significance of the differences 
found. But nine of the forty-eight functions were performed 
a sufficiently greater number of times by the business depart- 
ments in dual cities to make the difference significant. Inthe 
routine activities only five were found with significant differ- 
ences. A comparison of the two types, based on functions 
performed only after action of the board acting upon its 
Own initiative or upon the recommendation of the business 
department, revealed nine of the forty-eight with significant 
differences. 

Dr. Heer concluded that the likenesses of the two types of 
organization were much greater than their differences and 
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insisted that the dual type of organization cannot exist in a 
pure form. Because of these facts, he argued that the 
administrative set-up of a city school system should coincide 
more fully with the principles of industrial organization. 
Specifically, he recommended for the larger cities an assistant 
superintendent in charge of business affairs with a separate 
secretary of the board of education who would also be secre- 
tary to the superintendent of schools in charge of the division 
of the board records and the division of accounts. For the 
smaller cities he recommended a combination of the two 
offices. 

In this connection it may be pertinent to note that Ameri- 
can cities under the mayor-council or the commission form of 
government have suffered from a similar lack of centering 
responsibility. Their executive officers have frequently been 
actuated by other motives than the furthering of the public 
welfare. But, beginning with Staunton, Virginia, in 1908, 
American municipalities have endeavored to correct these 
defects by adopting another type of government — the city- 
manager plan — the avowed purpose of which is to center 
administrative responsibility in one chief executive officer. 
The extent of this movement is indicated by the fact that the 
Twelfth Yearbook of the I nternational City Managers’ Associ- 
ation lists 340 American cities that had some type of the city- 
manager form of government in March, 1925. 


THE ATTITUDE OF ADMINISTRATIVE EXPERTS 


Numerous educational survey reports have stressed the 
necessity of one chief executive officer — an educational 
administrator to whom all others are subject. But these 
reports have been compiled by educators and represent the 
point of view of the professional educator. 

At least two other outstanding reports have been made, 
however, by groups who were not composed of professional 
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educators. These groups undoubtedly had the point of view 
of the so-called business man. 

The New York Bureau of Municipal Research made a 
survey several years ago of the organization and adminis- 
tration of the public schools of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
After a careful study of the existing system and the state 
school code, the following statement was made: ! 


It is therefore recommended that the board include in a program 
of the state legislation . . . a proposal so to amend the state edu- 
cation law that the superintendent of the school district of Harris- 
burg may act as the chief executive officer of the school system. 
Under such a reorganization there should be an assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of business affairs and other assistant superin- 
tendents in charge of educational affairs as assigned by the super- 
intendent of schools. 


The Cleveland Board of Education recently appointed a 
citizens’ committee of twenty-four prominent men and women 
to make a careful study of the administrative organization of 
the Cleveland schools. The committee concluded a long 
report to the board with the following statement : 2 


The Board of Education should establish, as soon as reasonably 
possible, single-headed executive management of the school system, 
preferably by setting up a commissioner of education, as outlined in 
the report, to have general supervision of, and responsibility for, 
the operation of the school system, subject to the advice and control 
of the Board of Education. 


CONCLUSION 


If business practices are essentially alike in both types of 
cities, if no financial economies result from the multiple type 
of control, if the administrative and personal relationships in 

1 Bureau of Municipal Research, New York, Report of a Survey of the 
Organization and Administration of the Public Schools of Harrisburg, Penn- 


sylvania. (Telegraph Printing Company, Harrisburg; 1917.) 
* Proceedings of the Cleveland Board of Education, Vol. 44, pages 323-333. 
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multiple-type cities are such as to hamper the realization of 
the chief objective of public education, and if functions are 
performed in the same manner in both types of cities, but one 
conclusion is inevitable. That conclusion is this: There 
should be for a city school system unified administrative con- 
trol centered in one executive officer whose point of view is 
primarily educational. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
ScuooL BupGETARY PROCEDURE 


ADMINISTRATORS and laymen alike have fancied that budget 
making is a complicated and intricate process — of use only 
when a multitude of activities require the expenditure of vast 
sums of money. As a matter of fact, the processes involved 
in formulating a budget and supervising its administration are 
relatively simple and easily followed once they are clearly 
comprehended. Furthermore, a budget is an essential part 
of the financing of any enterprise which involves the expen- 
diture of funds. Hence, a knowledge of current practices and 
desirable procedures is not only desirable but necessary for the 
school administrator. 

A budget, in general, is a document that sets forth for some 
definite period of time an activity and expenditure program, 
together with a plan for raising the necessary revenue. It 
may be an extensive record like the Federal budget or a simple 
one such as a family of moderate means might prepare. But, 
whatever its size, its essential characteristics and funda- 
mental purposes are always the same. 

Dr. Cleveland defines a budget thus: “A budget is a 
plan for financing an enterprise or government during a 
definite period, which is prepared and submitted by a reason- 
able executive to a representative body (or duly constituted 
agent) whose approval and authorization are necessary before 
the plan may be executed.”’ Dr. Buck, of the Bureau of 
Municipal Research, states that “‘ the budget, in the strict 
sense of that term, is a complete financial plan for a definite 
period, which is based upon careful estimates both of the ex- 
penditure needs and of the probable income of government.” 2 


1F. A. Cleveland, quoted by C. E. Rightor in “Recent Progress in Munici- 
pal Budgets and Accounts,” National Municipal Review: Vol. 5, pages 
403-410 (July, 1916). 
? Arthur E. Buck, Budget Making, page 2. (D. Appleton & Co., New 
York; 1921.) 
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Some writers would add to these definitions to make a 
budget the work program of an individual, corporation, or 
government, together with a spending and a financing pro- 
gram. The added feature of the work program strengthens 
the budget by presenting concretely the objects for which the 
expenditures are designed. 


PROVISIONS IN THE SCHOOL BUDGET 


A school budget may be defined as a plan submitted to a 
board of education by its executive officer and setting forth an 
educational program, the expenditures involved in carrying it 
on, and the sources of the revenue needed. It may be a very 
simple plan such as might characterize a village school, or it 
may be the complicated budget of a metropolitan system with 
its multitude of children and varied activities. The essential 
parts of such different budgets are the same, however. 

Three essential features are included in a school budget : 
first, an educational program ; second, a spending program 
based on the educational program ; and third, a financing 
program designed to raise the necessary funds. A school 
budget implies considerably more than a mere spending pro- 
gram; it comprehends the whole educational program as well. 
It looks forward to programs projected for the future as well as 
to that of the current year. Additional buildings, extensions 
of educational offerings, and changes in policies will be antici- 
pated — not one or two years in advance but several years. 

The educational program. The educational program is not 
infrequently taken for granted. It is assumed that a school 
system is a going concern and must be financed to maintain its 
status quo. Extensions of the existing program alone receive 
specific mention. As a matter of fact, the budget affords an 
excellent opportunity for exhibiting in detail the whole range 
of educational activities. Such a presentation of the whole 
picture of the entire range of a community’s educational 
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activities strengthens whatever arguments are advanced for 
the approval of the budget. Annually calling attention, on 
the other hand, to extensions and new features alone leads the 
lay mind to think that scant attention is given to the more 
fundamental aspects of the school program. In reality the 
major portion of the school budget is expended in training 
the great mass of children in the so-called ‘‘ fundamentals.” 
Adequate presentation of the entire program shows the 
various educational activities in their proper perspective. 
The detail with which this program is presented rests largely 
on the executive officer who prepares the budget. He should, 
of course, exercise sound discretion in placing emphasis where 
it is most needed. 

The expenditure program. The expenditure program 
should outline in detail the appropriations necessary for 
realizing the educational program. The items should be 
classified first on a functional, or activity, basis. The usual 
classifications are General Control, Instructional Service, 
Operation, Maintenance, Fixed Charges, Auxiliary Agencies, 
Debt Service, and Capital Outlay. Under each of these a 
variety of subdivisions may appear; for example, Instruc- 


_ tional Service may be divided into Salaries of Supervisors, 


Salaries of Principals, Salaries of Teachers, Textbooks, and 
Instructional Supplies. A further subdivision may be Day 


' Schools and Night Schools, and under each of these Elemen- 


tary, Secondary, and Vocational divisions. The essential 
thing is that the budget recognize clearly the different 
functions to be performed and classify the proposed expen- 
ditures according to the specific objects for which they are 
intended. 

The financing program. To secure the funds necessary for 
carrying on the educational program, the budget must outline 
a financing program which will produce enough revenue 
to equal the expenditures. It should indicate in detail the 
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revenues anticipated from all sources. Where a tax levy must 
be made, the budget should indicate the amount of this levy. 
If different funds are utilized, the amount to be raised from 
each fund should appear together with the tax levy necessary. 
The total amount of this revenue must equal the expendi- 
tures; and good financing would indicate the desirability of 
providing in addition a surplus to offset tax money not col- 
lected and to provide against contingencies. 


THE BUDGET CYCLE 


Budgetary procedure is a process which goes on con- 
tinuously in one form or another. Any proposal to extend 
the educational offerings becomes a problem of budgeting, 
because the expenditure of funds is involved. Any request 
for equipment is likewise a matter for the consideration of 
the budget maker. 

Cycles, which include the activities involved in budgetary 
procedure, have been worked out by various writers. The 
cycle outlined by Buck comprises the following activities : 
(1) recording of information, (2) preparation of estimates, 
(3) examination and careful weighing of estimates, (4) for- 
mulation, (5) review, and (6) adoption." 

Moore has also prepared a cycle which includes the full 
period rather than the period of preparation and adoption.” 
The various steps are (1) collecting information, (2) classify- 
ing information, (3) drafting the budget, (4) presenting and 
adopting the budget, and (5) administering the budget. 

The writer proposes a simple cycle which, when expanded, 
comprehends the full range of activities. It is (1) prepara- 
tion of the budget, (2) adoption of the budget, (3) adminis- 
tration of the budget. The discussion which follows is based 
on this cycle. 


1Qp. cit., page 324. j : 
2 Quoted by Benjamin F. Pittenger in An Introduction to Public School 
Finance, page 48. (Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston; 1925.) 
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PREPARATION OF THE BUDGET 


The preparation, the adoption, and the administration of 
the budget constitute, next to supervision of instruction, the 
most important cycle of activities of the superintendent of 
schools. From at least one point of view they may even con- 
stitute the most important group of activities. When it is 
borne in mind that on the budget depends the entire educa- 
tional program, its importance becomes evident. No activ- 
ity can exist for which provision has not been made in this 
document. 

The preparation of the budget is not an activity of a day, a 
week, or a month, nor is it the work of a single individual such 
as the superintendent of schools or the business manager. A 
properly constructed budget is the result of the activities of a 
large number of individuals who have each contributed in 
some manner to its formulation. 

Responsibility for budget making. The first question that 
arises is: Who is primarily responsible for the budget in final 
form? This question can be answered both from the stand- 
point of the theory of educational administration and from the 
standpoint of actual practice in a group of cities. 

If the superintendent is responsible for the successful ad- 
ministration of the educational program of the schools, then 
it is only good logic to make him responsible for the program 
of expenditures and financing involved. Inalarge city he will 
in turn delegate the activities involved in budget making to an 
assistant, while in a small city he may handle the work him- 
self with clerical assistance only. A board of education, a 
committee of the board, or an independent business executive 
may be responsible under the rules of the board, but it is 
difficult to defend such a procedure if the superintendent is to 
be held responsible for the educational program and its’ suc- 
cess. On the other hand, the actual practice of cities may 
vary considerably from this theoretical principle. 


—— 
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The following table shows where responsibility for budget 
making is placed in twenty-five large Eastern cities. These 
figures the writer obtained by visits to the cities. 


TABLE 9 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE BupGet In Its Finat Form 


RESPONSIBLE Bopy NuMBrER or Cirrns 


10 
10 


Superintendent of schools . 


School board, secretary, or business manager. . 
Secretary or business manager codrdinate with the 
SUReMITLENOEN ts: 9c 1s jofise ht opt ess 5 


Emerson found in a study of 212 cities that 43 per cent of 
the superintendents were fully responsible for this activity. 
In 28 per cent of the cities there was joint responsibility, 
while in the remaining 29 per cent some other executive 
officer or a board committee was responsible. In some com- 
munities the board as a whole may assume this function.’ It 
is seen that practice in these cities varies widely as far as 
ultimate responsibility is concerned. When an independent 
secretary or business manager is vested with the duty of pre- 
paring the budget, the superintendent contributes the purely 
educational items. Where the two are codrdinate, each sub- 
mits his own estimate directly to the board of education. 
Such a plan not infrequently results in a conflict between 
the business and educational departments, with the board 
sitting as arbiter. 

It has been stated that budget making is a continuous 
process. The executive officer and those responsible with 
him for the budget should keep during the year a more or less 
systematic record of needs for the next fiscal period. This 
may consist of a budget book, a budget card file, or a folio into 


1 Wallace Emerson, “School Budgets and Budget Procedure,” American 
School Board Journal: Vol. 70, No. 5, page 39 (May, 1925); Vol. '70, No. 6, 
page 55 (June, 1925); Vol. 71, No. 1, page 51 (July, 1925). 
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which loose sheets of paper can be inserted at any time. 
Whenever an item comes to the attention of one of these 
individuals, it can be entered on his own budget record or 
filed with the budget items in the central office. 

Participation in making the budget. The question now 
arises: What members of the staff should actually take part 
in preparing a budget? This question is answered for the 
twenty-five cities studied in the foregoing table, by the 
following figures : 


TABLE 10 


Memepers or THE Starr WHo ActTuALLy PARTICIPATE IN THE 
MakING OF THE BUDGET 


Member oF STarr NUMBER OF CITIES 


Superintendent of schools . 25 


Business executive or secretary of the board . 20 
Supervisors . Oe oe wo ueP ee Ooaceacy) 15 
Principals’. 15 
Superintendent of building and grounds 13 


Building custodians and engineers Aaic 3 
Assistant superintendents concerned with instruc- 

TION Se ee ACh Ot ee 
Special teachers 


Classroom teachers 


A great variety of practice appears here, ranging from par- 
ticipation by the superintendent and one or two other mem- 
bers of his corps to a set-up which permits every teacher, 
supervisor, and principal to have a part. In nineteen of the © 
cities participation by teachers and custodians is limited to 
making up lists of supplies which they use. In seven cases, 
however, it extends to requisitioning equipment, suggesting 
extensions of the teaching staff, and listing needed repairs. 

In a very large city the budgeting of capital outlay items is 
itself so complicated that it may be placed in the hands of a 
member of the superintendent’s staff who is a school-housing 
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expert. New schools, additions to existing schools, and new 
equipment all require such detailed and expert attention that 
not infrequently a separate department is maintained for the 
purpose of providing for these items. When such a depart- 
ment exists, it is responsible for the capital outlay portions of 
the budget. 

The budget calendar. In a school system of any size a 
budget calendar facilitates the preparation of the budget. 
This calendar consists of a list of the things to be done, of 
persons by whom they are to be done, and of the times when 
they are to be done. The submission of maintenance items 
and their checking, the compilation of supply lists, and the 
determination of changes in the educational program are 
illustrations of the activities which should be handled at 
definite times during the fiscal year in anticipation of the 
compilation of the budget. Each school system should work 
out its own calendar to fit its needs. 

Reviewing budget requests. It is of course imperative 
that a review be made of the items submitted by various 
members of the staff. The methods used in reviewing these 
requisitions in twenty-four of the cities previously included 
are as follows: 

TABLE 11 


Review or Bupcet Requests In TwENTy-Frour CIrTIEs 


Prrson RESPONSIBLE FOR REVIEWING Bupeer Items NumBer or CITIEns 


a | 


Superintendent of schools . 
Business executive alone . . . 


Business executive in addition to superintendent 
DiSchoolsmaasmeet 0 -ii-b bes eta Tees 

Superintendent of building and grounds in addition 
to superintendent and business executive . 

Purchasing agent in addition to superintendent . 


This table shows that ample facilities are provided for an 
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adequate review of the items submitted by the various mem- 
bers of the staff. 

Participation, even though the work of the individual is 
subject to careful review, means that the budget becomes a 
working program not alone for the executive officers of the 


system but for every member of the organization who has — 


contributed to its formulation. Such participation leads the 
individuals to look ahead to discover their needs, to become 
interested in securing the most for their money, and to feel 
keenly the necessity of keeping their portions within the 
limits they themselves have helped set up. 

Estimating expenditures. Two methods are used in 
estimating expenditures — the unit-cost method and the 
lump-sum method. In the former, the budget builder com- 
putes a series of unit costs for the preceding year or several 
years, estimates the number of like units for the year the 
budget is designed to cover, and arrives at the amount of 
money needed by multiplying the unit cost by the estimated 
number of units, making necessary additions. These units 
may range from those containing no subdivisions at all to ones 
with minute divisions of expenditures. For example, the unit 
may be the cost per child in average membership; it may be 
the cost per child in attendance in each instructional division ; 
or it may be the cost per child in each subject pursued. 

The second method consists of adding the amounts spent 
for various objects and services during the preceding period or 
periods to the increases that are necessary. Theoretically, the 
unit-cost method appears the sounder. As a matter of fact, 
however, every one of the twenty-five cities visited by the 
writer used the lump-sum method. Only one city supple- 
mented that with the unit-cost method. 

There is apparently a very practical difficulty in using unit 
costs exclusively. Such a method presumes an increase in 
expenditures exactly proportional to an increase in the num- 
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ber of pupils to be educated. As a matter of fact, the situ- 
ation does not work out that way. An increase of thirty 
pupils in the elementary schools, for example, may be absorbed 
with comparative ease without opening up a new room or 
adding a teacher to the staff; even two hundred pupils may 
be absorbed without opening up a new building with its 
staff of five or six teachers. Neither situation requires a pro- 
portional increase in the budget. The lump-sum method, 
which is not based on per-pupil costs, would not imply such 
proportional increase. 

Perhaps the most practical use of unit costs is to determine 
for a large number of school systems the unit costs on com- 
parable items. The central tendency and the quartile devi- 
ations will then constitute guides by which the budget maker 
may gauge his own estimates. Any great variation from the 
middle 50 per cent will thus require careful analysis. Unit 
costs serve a useful purpose also in budgeting equipment, text- 
books, and instructional supplies. Thus a combination of the 
two methods probably represents the most effective practice 
in budget making. 

While it may seem advisable, theoretically, to include in the 
budget the expenditures for several preceding years, not one 
city of the twenty-five visited by the writer followed that 
plan. The reason offered for not doing so was that school 
expenses were continually increasing, both in the aggregate 
and on a unit basis. To show this over a period of years 
would create an unfavorable attitude on the part of the 
reviewing body, the voters, or the public. The prevailing 
practice, therefore, was to list only the expenditures for the 
closing fiscal year. 

Proper budget proportions. A matter of no small moment 
is the proper percentage of the budget to allocate to each item. 
It is impossible to specify a fixed proportion for each, since 
conditions vary from year to year. 
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It is possible, however, to lay down a general principle to be 
followed. The ratio of each functional division of the budget 
— that is, General Control, Instructional Service, Operation, 
Maintenance, Fixed Charges, and Auxiliary Agencies — to 
total Current Expense should be within the items of the 
middle 50 per cent of cities in the entire country which cor- 
respond in size and similarity of problems. The study made 
by the National Committee for Chamber of Commerce Co- 
operation with the Public Schools and the American City 
Bureau gives percentages for all cities of more than eight 
thousand which reported to them.! These are reproduced in 
Table 12. 


TABLE 12 


Per Cent or Funcrionat Division or EXPENDITURES IN AMERICAN 
Citrms ABOVE E1aut THovusanpD 


Function 


General control . 
Instructional service 


Operation of plant . 
Maintenance of plant . 
Fixed charges . 
Auxiliary agencies . 


Applying the principle previously stated, a city should 
attempt to keep the proportion budgeted for Instructional 
Service between 70 and 77 per cent. The same statement 
would hold true with respect to the other budget divisions. 
Of course, unusual conditions might arise which would require 
a departure from this. The budget makers should then be in 
a position to defend such an unusual situation. Current data 


1 Know and Help Your Schools, Third Report, pages 26-28. (Ameri 
City Bureau, New York; 1921.) ae Ba ae (American 
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may be secured by those interested from the financial reports 
issued biennially by the United States Bureau of Education 
and by the Research Division of the National Education 
Association. 

Some variation in percentages expended under the various 
functional divisions exists among cities of all sizes located in 
the different sections of the country, Table 13 summarizes 


TABLE 13 
CoMPaRIsON oF Cities or DirFERENT REGIONAL Groups as To Per CENT 


or TotaL CuRRENT EXPENDITURES DEVOTED TO Eacu OF SEVERAL 
FonctionaL Divisions oF THE Bupcet, 1925-1926 


Mippie Firry 
Per Cent Nene AVER- 


General control : 


Western. . - 2 8.5 3.4 4.6 4.0 4.0 
North Central. . - -- - “i 6.3 3.1 3.9 3.6 BH 
TRS TA, Lege aCe roe aca ail 10.8 2.6 4.2 3.3 3.4 
Southern 2 10.0 3.2 4.7 4.1 4.2 
Instruction : 
Wnsterntckis aul.) suis n.| 70.6 87.2 76.6 82.3 79.8 79.4 
North Central. . . -.- ; 66.7 83.4 72.0 76.4 74.4 74.2 
astdtny. . =. + < = e = 66.0 83.5 73.3 78.7 76.0 76.3 
PIONTETOT Ow ee ee 63.8 90.2 78.1 83.8 81.5 80.2 
Operation of plant: 
gee = 2 ne 2.3 20.0 8.0 12.3 9.0 9.8 
North Central mae «epee 7.5 19.2 11.2 13.9 12.8 12.6 
BEERETE ot eae te. ate) 0) 3.9 15.8 9.4 12.0 10.8 11.0 
Southernee ie cee 6 | Se 2.3 17.8 6.8 9.3 7.8 8.8 
Maintenance of plant: 
Western. . . - 9 6.9 2.0 4.4 3.0 3.3 
North Central i a 9 9.1 2.9 5.4 3.9 4.3 
VOC Pa) id shal 14.7 3.4 5.7 4.4 4.6 
Southern ea Sr) 92 Is 1.5 7.3 2.2 4.9 3.2 3.6 
Auxiliary agencies: 
Western. . 2 5.9 AY) 3.2 1.8 1.9 
North Central 6 10.7 1.4 3.7 2.5 2.7 
Eastern . 2 12.7 2.4 3.8 2.8 2.0 
Southern ail 11.5 ual 2.1 1.4 2.3 
Fixed charges: 
Western. . .- 1 3.0 Ba) iri 1.2 1.2 
North Central 2 iM ys 1.0 3.0 1.9 2.2 
Eastern . 1 8.9 A 3.8 1.9 2:1 
i! 4.6 ae 2.9 1.4 1.6 


Southern 
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the variations for different sections of the country ;! Table 14 
gives similar statistics for cities of three different sizes.’ 


TABLE 14 


Mepran Per Cent or Functions Divisions oF CURRENT EXPENSE 
CLASSIFIED BY SIZE oF CITY 


SMALL Mepium LARGE 
8,000-29,999 30,000-99,999 |100,000 and more 


General control 
Instructional service 
Operation of plant 
Maintenance of plant 
Fixed charges . 
Auxiliary agencies 

Cc 


Estimating income. Once the items of expenditure are 
prepared, the estimate of income follows readily if the budget 
does not involve the exceeding of statutory or constitutional 
limits. To be complete, the budget must contain an accu- 
rate estimate of the revenue anticipated from various sources. 
A clear distinction should be made between the revenues that 
come from sources outside the local taxing unit and those for 
which tax levies must be made by the board of education or 
the municipality. For the latter, the necessary levies in the 
various funds should be carefully computed. The classifi- 


cation suggested by the United States Bureau of Education 
follows: 


1. Income from permanent funds 

2. Income from leases of school lands 

8. General, specific, and emergency appropriations 

4. Income from taxation for maintenance purposes, including 
debt obligation 


1Data compiled by author from Statistics of City School Systems, 1925— 
1926 (Bulletin, 1927, No. 32, of the United States Bureau of Education). 
Data are from practically all cities above thirty thousand in population and 
from a sampling of the smaller cities. 

2 Know and Help Your Schools, Third Report, page 26. (American City 
Bureau, New York; 1921.) 
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Income from taxation for debt service 

Income from other school districts for tuition 

All other revenue receipts 

Non-revenue receipts : 

(a) From loans and bond sales 

(b) From sales of property and proceeds of insurance adjust- 
ment 

(c) Other non-revenue receipts 


oe Pee 


In order that the revenues raised may equal the expendi- 
tures authorized, it is imperative that a careful study be made 
of the trend in local assessments over a period of years. Like- 
wise the ratio of amounts collected to amounts certified to be 
raised by local levies should be known for a similar period. 
Frequently a part of the revenue anticipated from the personal 
property tax is never collected, due to a variety of causes. 
Finally, the trend in income from other than local taxation 
should be ascertained. Ample provision should then be made 
in the light of the foregoing against incurring any deficit. 

The working budget. How detailed should a budget be? 
Practice varies greatly. Of two Eastern capital cities of 
approximately equal size, one has a budget that comprises 
scarcely more than one printed page and carries but twenty 
different subdivisions. The budget of the other covers forty- 
one closely typewritten pages and comprises hundreds of sub- 
divisions. Both budgets are the actual working budgets of 
these cities. 

No definite rule can be stated which will indicate finally the 
detail with which budgets are worked out. No one form can 
be used by all cities or under all conditions. A general prin- 
ciple the budget maker should apply is that the subdivisions 
should be such as to form the basis of the controlling accounts 
of the school accounting system. If the budget is prepared 
in brief form, it is usually necessary to rearrange it after 
adoption into a so-called “ working budget’ which carries the 
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items in sufficient detail so that they form the basis of the 
controlling accounts. , 

The local situation usually determines the plan to be fol 
lowed. If a budget must be submitted to a common council, 
a city commission, or a town meeting, it is undoubtedly good 
policy to present the larger divisions only. Exhibiting the 
numerous smaller items may lead to endless discussion of 
relatively insignificant matters and a complete disregard of the 
larger issues. The budget actually to be used by the staff, 
however, should include a large number of items so that 
expenditures will be carefully controlled. 

It goes without saying that all items should be included in a 
budget though they do not need to be listed in detail. There 
should be no “ padding,” that is, making of estimates in 
excess of actual needs with the hope that a “ cut ” will still 
leave enough to meet the need. A budget should be prepared 
on the basis of actual needs only, and its builders should be 
prepared to defend their requests without resorting to this 
sort of device which results in a lack of confidence and respect 
for the budget maker. Absolute sincerity is imperative. 

Time of preparation. The budget should be completed 
prior to the opening of the fiscal year it is designed to cover, 
and it should be adopted by the board and passed upon by 
the reviewing body prior to the time it becomes operative. 
Actual practice, however, does not always coincide with this 
theory. Dr. Twente found that 32 per cent of the cities giv- 
ing the United States Chamber of Commerce information on 
this point adopted the school budget after the beginning of 
the fiscal period.1 

Form of the budget. The form of the budget varies widely. 
The following table shows the forms used in twenty-five 
Eastern cities : 


John W. Twente, Budgetary Procedure for a Local School System, page 35. 
(Published by the author, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas; 1923.) 
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TABLE 15 


Form or BupGet in TwENTY-FIVE Eastern CItTIEs 


Form NuMBER OF CITIES 


ene of city budget, or traditional schedule fol- 
Wd Me ete On cement as) ss 
Schedule based on individual school buildings, or 


types of schools; i.e., elementary, secondary, etc. 
‘conan functional schedule with objects desig- 
BRCM MS cu ai ee SpEttte e's! ef Ss 26 
Standard state form based on functional schedule 
with objects designated . . . . . + 2 ss 


Fewer than half the cities follow a functional plan. In other 
words, actual practice lags far behind our knowledge of 
budgetary procedure. 


ADOPTION OF THE BUDGET 


Responsibility for adoption. After the budget is drafted, 
the next step is to secure its adoption. This action may be 
taken by the board of education alone, by the board of edu- 
cation subject to some municipal or county body, or by the 
community itself through a public meeting. Table 16, taken 
from Dr. Twente’s Budgetary Procedure for a Local School 
System,! shows where the responsibility rests for adopting the 
budget in cities having populations of more than eight thou- 
- sand and located in different parts of the country. 

Fiscal independence vs. fiscal dependence. The cities 
whose school budgets are not subject to review by some other 
governing body are known as * fiscally independent cities ” ; 
those whose school budgets are subject to such review are 
designated as “fiscally dependent cities.’ There are also 
many cities intermediate between these two types. The 
supporters of fiscal independence argue that, since education 


1Qp. cit., pages 44-46. 
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is a state function, no governmental unit other than the 
state should exercise any control. The proponents of fiscal 
dependence insist, on the other hand, that since education is 
supported mainly from local taxation, a body representing the 
citizenship of that taxing unit should review all budget esti- 
mates to make sure that no one tax-supported enterprise 
draws more than its fair share of the public funds. 


TABLE 16 


Bopins OrHER THAN Boarps or Epucation THat Reyrew City 
ScuooL BupGETs 


Per CrEnt oF 

NUMBER OF Citrss Havine 

Cittms Reportine| Pracricr Inpi- 
CATED 


Revyiewine Bopy 


School board has final authority as to 
the amount of the budget except as 
limited by state and city charter 
regulations 

Mayor has power to veto the budget 

Budget is subject to review by finance 
committee, town finance board, 
or finance committee and mayor . 

Budget is subject to review by board 
of estimate or board of school esti- 
mate. 

Budget is subject ‘to review w by the 
mayor and city government. 
Budget is subject to review vets budget 

commission 


Budget is subject to review by repre- 
sentatives of county government . 


Fiscal independence vs. fiscal dependence has been studied 
objectively by two writers, G. W. Frasier! and James R. 
McGaughy? 


1G. W. Frasier, The Control of City School Finances. (Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 1922.) 

2 James R. McGaughy, The Fiscal Administration of City School Systems. 
(The Macmillan Company, New York; 1924.) 
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Frasier’s study consisted of an attempt to measure in objective 
terms the progress made by schools operating under the plan of 
fiscal independence, as compared with that made by schools operat- 
ing under the alternative plan. For this purpose he developed an 
“index number” to represent, in a single measure for each school 
system, its relative standing in all the following matters: (1) per 
cent of sixteen- and seventeen-year-old children in school; (2) per 
cent of elementary classes having fewer than forty children enrolled ; 
(3) per cent of children having sixty or more square feet of play- 
ground space; (4) per cent of teachers having six or more years of 
training above the eighth grade; (5) per cent of children enrolled 
who attend school all day in adequate buildings owned by the city; 
and (6) per cent of the increased cost of living from 1913-1914 to 
1919-1920 that was met by increased salaries for elementary women 
teachers. The details of the elaboration of this index number are 
presented in full by the author but need not be repeated here. 

The proper index number was found for each one of the school 
systems in one hundred and sixty-nine cities, including seventy-one 
in which the schools were dependent in financial matters, and ninety- 
eight in which they were independently organized. Comparison of 
these index numbers shows that “no city having a fiscally dependent 
school system surpasses the third quartile” of the group of independ- 
ent systems. “The correlation between fiscal dependence and the 
index numbers was found to be — .28...- - There is a distinct 
tendency for fiscally independent school systems to have higher 
index numbers than fiscally dependent systems. This holds tru 


for cities of different size and geographical location.” * ; 


If one accepts Frasier’s index number as a true criterion of 


educational efficiency, then there can be little doubt that 
fiscal independence makes for school progress. 


McGaughy’s study is based upon detailed data from three hun- 
dred and seventy-seven American cities. Classification of these 
cities according to dependence or independence of school boards in 
fiscal matters, and according to size and regional location, brought 
out the interesting fact that the dependent type of organization is 
more frequent in Eastern cities and in cities of over one hundred 


1 Quoted from Benjamin F. Pittenger’s An I ntroduction to Public School 
Finance, pages 188-189. (Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston; 1925.) 
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thousand population. The study also developed a specialized 
technique for comparing averages and medians, known as the 
“critical ratio.” f 

This technique was applied to twenty-four financial factors and 
to the six educational factors studied by Frasier. Cities of the 
independent type lead in nine of the fourteen financial factors and 
in four of the five educational factors. An important financial con- 
clusion, however, is that a city’s average expense per child is in no 
way affected by the fact of the independence or dependence of its 
board of education with respect to the municipal authority of that 
city. 

Either type of city is equally generous in the matter of total per- 
pupil expenditure for schools. Independent organization, however, 
tends to provide more liberally for capital outlays and school in- 
debtedness, resulting in increased adequacy of buildings and play- 
ground space. Dependent organization, on the other hand, seems 
to encourage large expenditures for instruction, and to hold a larger 
percentage of trained teachers in the school system.! 


Publicity and the school budget. Whether the board of 
education is the final authority in the adoption of the budget 
or is dependent on some reviewing body, publicity regarding 
the budget is desirable. In the last analysis, it is the citi- 
zenry of thecommunity that must be satisfied. Such publicity 
may take the form of public hearings — particularly in those 
cities where the town meeting passes on the items; wide use 
may be made of newspaper publicity. The school budget 
always constitutes a news item of great interest to the citizens. 
The board’s house organ, if there is one, may be used in the 
community. Finally, the budget itself, with arguments for 
its passage, may be published and distributed through the’ 
school district. 

The most fundamental requisites, of course, of any appeal 
to the public are sincerity and honesty. With a well-directed 
program of publicity for a budget which has been care- 
fully and honestly prepared, the public is almost certain to 


10p. cit., pages 189-190. 
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support its adoption and to express displeasure at undue 
cutting. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE BUDGET 


Responsibility for its administration. The administration 
of the budget should be under the direct supervision of the 
executive officer responsible for its making. In that way only 
can there be a desirable correlation between the building of the 
budget and its execution. All who share in its building should 
also share the responsibility of carrying it out. It then be- 
comes a vital force in determining policies rather than a mere 
mechanical performance that has no other significance than 
its construction. 

Once it is adopted, the budget becomes, according to Dr. 
Frank E. Spaulding, “the most influential factor in edu- 
cational procedure. It determines organization, methods, and 
results; the size of classes; means and materials of educa- 
tion; educational values; in fact, no phase of education 
escapes the influence of the budget.” * These things it does 
through its control of the finances of the school system. 

Checking expenditures with appropriations. If the budget 
is to be a vital factor in controlling school expenditures, the 
accounting system must be so set up that the budget appro- 
priations are properly controlled. The ideal arrangement for 
securing an adequate control is, obviously, checking a pro- 
posed expenditure with the unencumbered balance in the 
proper appropriation account before the expenditure is made. 
Several methods of doing this are used, such as a budget 
ledger, appropriation accounts in the general ledger, ledger 
eards carrying the appropriation accounts, and heading the 
columns in the subsidiary distribution ledger with their 


1 Frank E. Spaulding, “The Making of a School Budget,” School Review: 
Vol. 26, pages 684-695 (November, 1918). 
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respective appropriations. The practices characteristic of 
twenty-five cities are shown in the following table: 


TABLE 17 


Mernops or Carryinc BupcEet-APPROPRIATIONS ACCOUNTS IN 
TWENTY-FIVE EASTERN CITIES 


MerxHop NuMBER oF CITIES 


Account-column heading in gabeins pies 
tribution ledger . Cae ea ake s 

General ledger accounts. . 

General ledger accounts and first method combined 

Budget ledger or ledger cards . end 2 

No accounting control : 


ne 


O09 Boe 


It will thus be seen that practice varies widely. Further- 
more, in the first group several cities have their accounting 
systems on an accrual basis so that the item is charged against 
the proper appropriation prior to making a purchase. 

The method of keeping the books is of more significance 
than the precise form in which the accounts are kept. To 
have an accurate check it is necessary that the accounting 
system be established on an accrual basis; that is, that the 
appropriation account be charged at the time the obligation is 
incurred rather than at the time the vender’s invoice is paid. 
This is the only way in which the person supervising the 
budget can be sure that his appropriations are not exceeded. 
If this method of procedure is not feasible, then the next best 
method is to enter a charge temporarily against the appro- 
priation when a purchase is authorized, letting the trans- 
action proceed in the usual way until the final entry is made 
after the payment of the invoice. Some such check is abso- 
lutely necessary if the many departments in the modern 
school system are to keep their expenditures within the 
bounds of their appropriations. 
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Surplus and deficit. Theoretically, no deficiency should 
exist either in the budget as a whole or in specific appropria- 
tion accounts. Practically, emergencies arise from time to 
time causing a given appropriation to be exceeded. This 
deficit can be met by providing an unappropriated balance, 
by transferring from one appropriation account which has a 
surplus to the one which has a deficit, or by creating an 
emergency fund. It is evident that any school budget should 
possess enough elasticity to meet unforeseen expenditures if 
they are not excessive. 

Neither a large surplus nor a deficit is to be desired. Re- 
turning a large unexpended balance is apt to give the impres- 
sion that the individual constructing the budget asked for an 
excessive amount. The possible result of such a situation is 
that subsequent requests will be “ trimmed.” On the other 
hand, a deficit is apt to be taken as conclusive evidence of bad 
financing. 


TYPICAL SCHOOL BUDGETS 


Two forms of budgets are presented herewith. The first is 
a school budget which is part of the municipal budget of a 
large Eastern city. The second is the board of education 
budget prepared by the author for a small, fiscally indepen- 
dent city in the Middle West. 

The following budget is part and parcel of the city budget, 
with which it is published after adoption by the board of edu- 
cation and approval by the city council. After publication it 
is not transformed into a “ working budget” carrying the 
items in greater detail, but serves for the entire year in the 
form shown here. It represents a form in frequent use by 
cities and towns in which the schedule of accounts is that of 
the municipality of which the school system is conceived to be 
apart. The brevity of this budget in contrast with that of 
the fiscally independent city which follows is to be noted. 
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EpucationaL BupGet ror A Large Eastern Crry 


. Salaries of teaching force . 


Less state appropriation. . . 
Net epprepeea” A 


. Office force 


Superintendent of school pullcngs: 
Requisition clerk . . 
Attendance officers (3) . 4 
Evening and part-time schools . 


. Janitor force . ss 
. Maintenance of truants and traveling expenses : 
. Library and apparatus : x 

. Repairs and heaters 

. Playgrounds and apparatus . : 

. Supplies . . 

. Health direction and dental supplies 


(Salaries under I) 


Textbooks. ee 
. Miscellaneous . . 2) Ae. i cau sven c 
. Printing and advertising . 

- School furniture . é 

. Fuel and removal of ashes 

. Gas, electric light, and power . 

- Vocational schools: Supplies and equipment . 


Part-time school 
Total yee 28: sets Ucn eee ee 


$1,029, 150.00 
259,800.00 


769,350.00 


3,200.00 
1,850.00 
4,975.00 
600.00 
70,254.00 
750.00 
2,200.00 
15,000.00 
5,000.00 
22,000.00 


700.00 
22,000.00 
7,000.00 
3,500.00 
6,000.00 
45,000.00 
9,000.00 
11,000.00 
6,000.00 


$1,005,379.00 


The budget reproduced on the following pages was prepared 
for a board of education in a fiscally independent city. It is 


constructed on a functional basis. 


It forms a good working 


budget from which the controlling accounts can be set up, and 
is a form easily defended before boards of education. 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION BUDGET 


INCLUDING 


1. THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
2. THE SPENDING PROGRAM 
3. THE FINANCING PROGRAM 


THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


The educational program proposed should offer next year, as 
last year, kindergarten, elementary school, and secondary school 


It is proposed to offer kindergarten work on a full-year basis as 
last year. The elementary school training should include the regu- 
lar academic subjects taught by well-trained teachers, together 
with attention to health, recreation, physical efficiency, and properly 
supervised study. This unit of the school system should stress 
music and art as well as provide for the education of badly retarded 
children and those possessing special disabilities. Such a program 
implies the proper machinery for diagnosing pupils’ difficulties and 
for supervising the instruction given. 

The secondary school program is represented by the junior and 
senior high schools. These units should offer the usual academic 
work, providing at the same time for such a classification of pupils 
that maladjustments will be reduced to a minimum. This implies 
an extension of the grouping of pupils now being practiced in the 
junior high school and the ultimate installation of a plan of educa- 
tional guidance, handled by an expert especially trained for this 
work. 

The junior high school should continue to offer its pre-vocational 
shop and commercial work together with its guidance and finding 
work in home making, music, art, and commercial work. The 
health and physical training program of both units should be ex- 
tended so as to include, ultimately, every boy and girl. The senior 
high school program should offer, in addition to the so-called aca- 
demic subjects, vocational work in commerce, household arts, and 
agriculture. In addition, the physical training is to be extended to 
include all juniors, and beginning German will be offered. 
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Certain auxiliary activities should be mentioned. The nurse 
and dental service should be continued on their present basis. There 
should be the usual addition to the school libraries with a slight 
addition for the junior high school library. The self-supporting 
lunch service of the senior high school should be continued. 

The short-unit evening classes proved so popular last year that 
they should be continued on the same basis this year. The only 
expenditure for which the local school system is responsible is the 
operation of the buildings, the salaries being paid by the state. 

Two extensions of educational service should be contemplated 
by the Board of Education and the community for the future. The 
first is the adoption of a tax-supported recreational program on 
a twelve-month basis. The state statutes provide that all cities 
may make certain levies for the maintenance of such a program. 
The privately supported programs of the past have broken down 
and there is a continuous and insistent public demand for such a 
program on a tax-supported basis. The employment of a man to 
handle the colored boys is a move in this direction. 

The second is the addition of a “visiting teacher”’ to the staff at 
an early date. It would be the function of this teacher to form a 
closer connecting link between the home and school, performing a 
type of service which neither the attendance officer nor the nurse 
can perform. This teacher must be specifically trained for this type 
of work. The conservation of human effort and improvement of 
social conditions resulting will prove a splendid investment for 
the community. At least one city in this state employs such an 
individual. 

The budget herewith submitted includes all of the program here 
outlined except the educational guidance expert, the twelve-month 
recreational program, and the “visiting teacher.” These will be 
recommended in subsequent budgets. 

The schedule of accounts in this budget is based upon the sched- 
ule of the United States Bureau of Education’s Uniform School 
Accounting Report for Cities of 100,000 or More, with certain modi- 
fications. 
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THE FINANCING PROGRAM 


Following the classification of the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation the revenues anticipated are secured from the sources indi- 
cated below : 


REVENUES 
1. State apportionment and appropriations . . . . . . $ 4,700.00 
2g. County appropriations . 
8. Appropriations from other civil divisions, including city 
treasury .. a 
4. Income from taxation for maintenance purposes (prop- 
erty, business, poll taxes, etc.), excluding debt obligations 226,520.00 
5. Income from taxation for debt service . . eh oe 52,500.00 
6. Income from other school districts for tuition . . ; 23,000.00 
7. All other revenue receipts (fines, penalties, gifts, bequests, 
rents, interest, tuition fees from patrons only, etc.). . 5,000.00 
Wotalirevenue receipts sp) ) «eh tel) ele) se OO LIT S000 
8. Non-revenue receipts : 
(a) From loans and bond sales. . . - $100,000.00 
(6) From sales of property and proceeds of i insurance ad- 
justments. . cee ety or a it omen aud 10,000.00 
(c) Other non-revenue receipts . bens mre Age Sor a —— 
9. Balance on hand from previous school year Bei Be aii 5,250.00 
Total amount available for use during the year . . . . . $426,970.00 


Since the revenues are legally raised by funds, the fund allocation 
is as follows: 


Generhl fund . . - . . $264,470.00 
Interest and sinking tah 5 edie 52,500.00 
Special building fund . . . . . 110,000.00 


$426,970.00 


Under the statutes of this state the board may levy not to exceed 
24 mills, divided as follows: 


1. Generalfund. . . . . . Upto 16 mills 
2. Interest and sinking fm - . + No limit specified 
S. All funds ine ee ee ae oUD 10°86 inl 
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The following detailed statements will show levies necessary : 


GENERAL FuND 


REcEIPTS DisBURSEMENTS 


Balance on hand . . | $ 3,000.00 | 1926-1927 budget | $264,470.00 
State and Seema aid . 1,700.00 | Surplus over 


Tuition . : 23,000.00 budget require- 
State school | Lacs 3,000.00 ments 8,455.00 
Tax on money and 
credits 5) <2. «= 900.00 
Mortgage tax .. - 3,000.00 
Miscellaneous . 3 5,000.00 
Collection on 19.75 
mill levy for General 


Fund, using approxi- 
mate valuation for 
District No. 60 of 
$18,300,000.00 . . 233,325.00 


Totals . $272,925.00 $272,925.00 


SprciaL Burtpine Funp 


Insurance . . . $ 10,000 | 1926-1927 budget . . . $110,000 
Bonds to be sold . . . 100,000 


i taleiie: .: =.» 2» _-; $110,000 $110,000 


INTEREST AND SINKING FuND 


Balance on hand . . $ 2,500.00 1926-1927 budget . . $52,500.00 
Collections on 2.80 Surplus over budget 
mill levy on ap- requirements . . . 1,425.00 
proximate valuation 


of $18,300,000.00 
for District No. 60 51,425.00 


Totals . . - - - $53,925.00 $53,925.00 
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RECAPITULATION oF LEVIES 


Levy ror 1925-1926 Levy For 1926-1927 


Generalfund . . . 13.33 mills | Generalfund . . . 12.75 mills 
Interest and sinking Interest and sinking 


fundies bie 2.89 mills fund eyes ee : 2.80 mills 
Schoolhouse and re- Schoolhouse and re- 
pairfund. ... .60 mill pair funds sees eee — 


Totalsae.) .))-) 710s 16.81 millss|) Totals eels ie) eueene at Dtabindila 


COMMENT 


This budget is constructed on a functional basis; it has an 
educational program and a financing program as well as a 
spending program; and it shows the expenditures of the pre- 
ceding fiscal year together with the budget appropriations for 
that year in addition to the proposed items for the ensuing 
fiscal year. It thus makes possible comparisons that the first 
type presented does not. It follows very closely the schedule 
of the most frequently used stock-accounting books, so that 
both the state and the national reports can be easily compiled. 

The expenditures for 1925-1926 are based on an audit of 
the city’s school expenditures by a firm of certified public 
accountants. The difference between the appropriation and 
the expenditures in each case, therefore, represents exactly 
what happened in this particular city. It shows how rarely 
the appropriations and the expenditures balance exactly 
in actual practice. Where appropriations are exceeded, of 
course, transfers are made prior to incurring the obligation. 

In general, this type of budget represents one that can be 
easily defended before boards of education and city and 
county governing bodies. At the same time, it is also a 
working budget from which the various controlling accounts 
can be set up. 
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CONCLUSION 


Budget making constitutes one of the most important 
functions of the school executive. The proper formulation of 
the educational program involves not alone a consideration of 
the past and present educational activities, but a look ahead 
to determine what provisions should be made for the future. 
Its preparation involves the careful thought and codperation 
of many different members of the staff. Once set up, it con- 
trols the entire range of educational activities. Its successful 
administration involves the hearty codperation of many 
members of the staff. 
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CHAPTER SIX 
Pusiic ScHoot ACCOUNTING 


SrocKHOLDERS in corporations, partners in business, and 
owners of commercial enterprises are vitally concerned with 
the returns made on theirinvestments. To determine these 
they find it imperative to keep more or less detailed and 
accurate records of their income and expenses. Such records 
often involve extremely intricate and detailed analyses of 
the cost of producing or selling a commodity. They give 
facts relative to costs and profits, and form the basis on which 
business policies are adopted, modified, or rejected. 

It is imperative that school administrators keep similar 
accurate records of income and expenses. The computation 
of educational profits has not yet been reduced to the exact 
quantitative basis of the manufacturer, nor is it possible to 
measure them in terms wholly comparable with the means 
used in industry. The tax-paying public, however, is vitally 
concerned with the proper spending of public funds, and their 
proper accounting and reporting are factors in securing ade- 
quate support. Furthermore, every educational problem 
— the school administrator faces has its financial aspect. It 
is therefore necessary that school systems have accurate and 
adequate financial records. 

There are six functions that any school accounting system 
should perform, whether it be for a one-room district school 
or for the school system of a city of half a million. These 
functions are as follows: 

1. Giving a record of funds received — both revenue and 
non-revenue — allocated by sources ; 

2. Recording expenditures — by funds where required by 
law, by functions, by administrative units, and by instruc- 
tional divisions ; 
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3. Giving acomplete record of every financial transaction, 
including the original documents ; 

4. Controlling budget appropriations; 

5. Giving data for the computation of unit costs; 

6. Presenting financial facts for complete and accurate 
financial reports. 


RECORDING INCOME 


To perform the first of these functions, an accounting 
system for schools must record the income items carefully 
and classify them as to source, dividing them into revenue 
and non-revenue. It is desirable to know the amounts 
received from Federal, state, and county appropriations; 
from district taxation; from other school districts; from 
individuals; and from other miscellaneous sources. 'These 
constitute the so-called “‘ revenue receipts” ; i.e., ‘those that 
increase assets or decrease reserves without increasing 
reserves or liabilities.” Non-revenue receipts must be care- 
fully differentiated from these. Examples of non-revenue 
receipts are proceeds from loans, bond sales, the sale of 
lands, the operation of school cafeterias, and the sale of 
textbooks and supplies. With these various classes and 
sources clearly differentiated the administration has definite 
knowledge of the receipts and their sources. 

It is not out of place to note here that income and receipts 
may be synonymous, but the receipts actually collected fre- 
quently fall short of the income anticipated. This is likely 
to be true in times of depression when there is considerable 
mobility of elements of the population who may possess per- 
sonal property that is subject to taxation but that is moved 
between the time of assessment and the tax-collecting period. 

The financing program, page 124, shows the classification of 
receipts suggested by the United States Bureau of Educationin 
itsreportform. Small systems may use an abbreviated form, 
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while others are required to segregate by funds ; e.g., “ general 
fund,” “ school building and maintenance fund,” and “ inter- 
est and sinking fund.” In the latter case the income should 
be classified not only in accordance with the schedule sug- 
gested by the United States Bureau of Education, but also 
by funds, so that both the Federal and the state reports can 
be compiled from time totime. In fact, where fund account- 
ing prevails, the laws usually specify that both receipts and 
expenses must be allocated by funds, that transfers from 
one fund to another cannot be made except through an 
elaborate procedure, and that all reports must be so com- 
piled that they show fund balances. 


RECORDING EXPENSES 


The second function of the school accounting system in- 
volves the proper classification of all items of expense. 
Where fund accounting is required by law, an accounting of 
all items of expense by funds is essential. In any event a 
functional classification with a designation of objects is highly 
desirable. A division into instructional divisions — the 
secondary schools, kindergartens, elementary schools, voca- 
tional schools, night schools, and others operated by the city 
—jis very convenient. Another division by organization 
units — buildings, for example — is of service on occasion. 

Classification of expenses. In 1912 a joint committee 
consisting of representatives from the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Association, from the 
Federal Bureau of Education, from the Census Bureau, and 
from the National Association of School Accounting Officers 
drafted and published a set of standard forms for the record- 
ing and reporting of educational statistics. The schedule 
of accounts prepared by this committee was presented in two 


1 Report of the Committee on Uniform Records and Reports (Bulletin 
1912, No. 3, of the United States Bureau of Education). 
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forms: One, complete, was designed for the larger cities; 
and the other, abridged, was adapted to the smaller cities. 
This classification, or some modification of it, is the basis of 
all modern school accounting systems. Expenses are now 
classified under three general headings: (1) Current Expense, 
(2) Debt Service, (3) Capital Outlay. 

Current Expense includes all payments for the instruction 
of those attending school and all proprietary and regulatory 
expense incident thereto. 

Debt Service includes all interest on school indebtedness 
and all payments which reduce that indebtedness. 

Capital Outlay covers all expenditures which result in an 
increase in the total value of school property. 

Current Expense is further subdivided into the functional 
classifications of General Control, Instructional Service, Oper- 
ation of School Plant, Maintenance of School Plant, Fixed 
Charges, and Auxiliary Agencies. 

General Control is used to designate those activities which 
deal with the regulation, direction, and control of school affairs. 

Instructional Service includes all items of expense concerned 
directly with actual teaching or aiding in the teaching of 
those attending school, those concerned with improving the 
quality of teaching, and with supplies used in the teaching 
processes. 

Operation. of the School Plant includes all expenses involved 
in keeping the school building open and ready for use. 

Maintenance of the School Plant includes all expenses for the 
restoration of any piece of property to its original condition 
of completeness or efficiency. 

Fixed Charges includes a group of regularly recurring ex- 
penditures, such as rents, insurance, and taxes, which con- 
sume a portion of the school funds. 

Auxiliary Agencies includes all work carried on by the 
school system under the auspices of the board of education 
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other than regular instruction and the regulative and pro- 
prietary service incident to such instructional service. 

Another classification, Codrdinate Activities, is frequently 
included. This embraces the attendance, health, and social 
service and includes activities that are codrdinate with in- 
struction but not a part of it. 

Detailed schedule of expense accounts. Practically every 
modern system of school accounting follows in more or less 
detail the schedule of accounts recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Uniform Records and Reports. The following 
schedule taken from Case’s Handbook of Instructions for 
Recording Disbursements for School Purposes is probably the 
best known and the most widely used.’ 


Expenses or GENERAL ControL — OVERHEAD CHARGES 
[See Form 3, Appendix] 


Business administration : 

School elections 

Board of education and secretary’s office 
Finance offices and accounts 

Offices in charge of buildings and supplies 
Legal services 

Operation and maintenance of office buildings 
. Other expenses of business control 

cational administration : 

Office of superintendent of schools 
Enforcement of compulsory education, truancy, and census 
enumeration 

10. Other expenses of educational control 


BIO Ye 


Ed 


© 9 


Expenses oF Instruction — Day ScHoots 
[See Form 4, Appendix] 


\ 
Supervision : 
11. Salaries of supervisors of grades and subjects 
12. Other expenses of supervisors 
1 Hiram C. Case, Handbook of Instructions for Recording Disbursements 
for School Purposes, pages 4-7. (C. F. Williams and Son, Inc., Albany, New 
York; 1916.) ~ 
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. Salaries of principals 

. Salaries of principals’ clerks and office assistants 
. Other expenses of principals’ offices 

. Other expenses of supervision 


Teaching : 


17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


Salaries of teachers 

Textbooks 

Other supplies used in instruction 
Other expenses of instruction 


Exprenses oF Instruction — Nigut ScHoois 


Supervision : 


Q1. 
. Other expenses of supervisors 

. Salaries of principals 

. Salaries of principals’ clerks and office assistants 
. Other expenses of principals’ offices 


26 


Teaching : 
aie 

. Textbooks 

. Other supplies used in instruction 

. Other expenses of instruction 


Salaries of supervisors of grades and subjects 


Other expenses of supervision 


Salaries of teachers 


EXPENSES OF OPERATION OF ScHooL PLANT 


. Wages of janitors and other employees 

. Fuel 

. Water : 
. Light and power 

. Janitors’ supplies 

. Other expenses of operation of school plant 


' ExpENsEs OF MAINTENANCE or ScHooL PLANT 


. Repair of buildings and upkeep of grounds 
. Repair and replacement of equipment 
. Other expenses of maintenance of school plant 


Expenses or AuxIliaARY AGENCIES AND SUNDRY ACTIVITIES 


40. 
Al. 
AQ. 


Libraries 
Books 
Promotion of health 
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43. Transportation of pupils 

44, Care of children in institutions 

45. Provision of lunches 

46. Community lectures 

47. Social centers 

48. Recreation 

49. Other auxiliary agencies and sundry activities 
50. Payments to private schools 

51. Payments to schools of other civil divisions 


' EXPENSES OF Fixep CHARGES 
52. Pensions 
53. Rent 
54. Insurance 
55. Taxes 
56. Contributions and contingencies 


EXPENSES OF Dest SERVICE 


57. Redemption of bonds 

58. Payments to sinking fund 

59. Redemption of short-term loans 

60. Payments of interest on bonds 

61. Payment of interest on short-term loans 
62. Refunds (tax and tuition) 


EXPENDITURES IN CaPITaL OUTLAY 


(Acquisition and Construction) 
63. Land 
64. New buildings 
65. Alteration of old buildings 
66. Equipment of new buildings and grounds 
67. Equipment of old buildings and grounds exclusive of replace- 
ments 


Other classifications of expense. A further classification 
of expense by individual buildings is frequently desired. 
Such a classification is easily secured by allocating each item 
of expense in the schedule just given to the building for which 
it was incurred. A classification by instructional divisions 
—that is, by high schools, junior high schools, elementary 
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schools, and so on — can also be secured by a further alloca- 
tion of these items. A subject division—for example, 
English, social science, and the like —is possible through 
procedure similar to that outlined above. 


RECORDING COMPLETELY EVERY FINANCIAL TRANSACTION 


The third function implies the keeping of a complete his- 
tory of every financial transaction. For this purpose the 
system provides for a systematic filing of the requisition, 
purchase order, invoice, voucher, canceled warrant or check, 
and any other document involved in any transaction. The 
pay roll in its entirety becomes a part of the permanent 
record. Any interested party may then have access to all the 
records, and any litigation involving financial transactions 
has adequate support from the school board records. 

Explanation of terms involved. To understand thoroughly 
the implication of the third function of school accounting it 
is necessary that certain fundamental accounting terms be 
understood. School funds may be expended either for goods 
or for services. To make clear the usual procedure involved 
in the former let us suppose that a manual-training instruc- 
tor wishes a package of sandpaper. He will issue a requist- 
tion (see Form 9, Appendix) on the executive officer of the 
board who is authorized to supervise purchasing. 

The requisition is a request made by an employee for the 
procuring of goods or service. If complete, it should include 
the following data: kind of material desired, exact quantity 
stated in the units in which the material is measured, date 
delivery is desired, purpose for which material is to be used, 
name of requisitioner, point of delivery, name of the vender 
if a particular brand is desired. If the requisition is ap-_ 
proved, then the proper executive officer of the board author- 
izes the issue of a purchase order (see Form 10, Appendix) on 
a vender whose duty it is to supply the goods wanted. 
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The purchase order is merely a request in writing to 
deliver certain specified goods on a given date, at a point 
named in the document, for certain considerations. If 
properly made out, a purchase order should include the 
following data: serial number, date of issue, name and 
address of vender, quantity and description of article desired, 
date of delivery required, shipping instructions, prices, terms 
of payment. 

When the vender ships the goods, he will file his invoice 
covering the goods on a voucher (see Form 1, Appendix, 
page 381) which certifies the correctness of the claim usually 
supported by affidavit. 

A voucher may be defined, from an accounting point of 
view, as “any paper or document which authoritatively 
supports an entry in any book of original entry.” + It should 
contain, if properly made out, the name of vendee, date of 
shipment, description of goods delivered, quantity, unit price, 
total price, discount, and supporting affidavit. It will also 
include a serial number, data for checking receipt of goods, 
approval of payment, accounting directions — that is, the 
accounts to be charged — and number and amount of warrant 
or check used in payment of the claim. 

The voucher varies inform. It may be merely a “ jacket ” 
or “ folder ” on which are few data aside from the accounting 
classification and simple memoranda recording the trans- 
action in a general way only, or it may be a combination 
invoice-voucher such as Form 1 in the Appendix. In some 
school systems the function of a voucher is served by stamp- 
ing with a rubber stamp the desired data on the vender’s 
invoice or other type of claim. 

The voucher may also serve the purpose of a journal since 
that book has practically disappeared from school accounting 


1John A. Powelson, Introductory Accounting, page 536. (Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., New York; 1926.) 
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systems. Pay rolls, supplies, imprest funds, and other 
transactions not involving expenditure of funds are also 
handled through this medium. In the event that the sup- 
porting data are not included in the voucher, or attached to 
it, notations should be made indicating where the supporting 
data may be found. 

After the claim hassbeen approved, a warrant (see Form 11, 
Appendix) or check will be issued in payment thereof. This 
is merely a duly executed order on the custodian of funds 
directing the payment of a specified amount of money to 
satisfy a given claim. This warrant sometimes takes the 
form of a voucher check, or voucher warrant, so constructed 
that one side will serve as a voucher giving a complete record 
of the transaction while the reverse side is the ordinary 
check or warrant with spaces for endorsements. When 
folded, the inside contains the voucher form while the outside 
is similar to the ordinary check or warrant. 

Practice in cities. An adequate accounting system will pro- 
vide for all these documents or their equivalents and will insure 
their proper filing so that they become part of the permanent 
records of the board of education. The voucher systems used in 
twenty-three Eastern cities visited by the writer are shown in 
Table 18. The consecutive method of filing was preferred by 


TABLE 18 


VoucHER Systems Usep in Twenty-raren Crrims 


Vouchers filed consecutively . . . . . .. 20 
Vouchers filed alphabetically . . . . 2... 3 
Filed youcher contains: 
(a) Vender’s invoice 2's 9,9 Dae, 23 
(b) Copy of purchase order Ort oS 10 
(c) Copy of requisition on which purchase order 
is based. 2 PSG Sian oe a 4 
Purchase order provides for “accounting at the 
source” é 14 


Voucher check or warrant used . . . . . . 1 
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twenty of the twenty-three cities. Fourteen of the twenty- 
three provided for accounting at the source; that is, for in- 
dicating on the purchase order the account or accounts to be 
charged when the purchase is made. How nearly the record- 
ing of the complete history of a transaction is realized in 
practice is seen when it is noted that only three out of the 
twenty-three cities file the vender’s invoice, the purchase 
order, and the requisition with the voucher. 

Fundamental books of account. The realization of the 
third function of a school accounting system implies not only © 
the proper handling of the original records but also the sys- 
tematic classification of these expense items under their proper 
headings and their posting to the proper accounts so that an 
accurate accounting may be made of the use of funds. An 
examination of accounting systems actually used by cities will 
throw some light on current practice. 

During 1925 the writer visited twenty-five New York and 
New Jersey cities, ranging in size from thirty thousand to 
approximately three hundred thousand. The books and 
forms which he found in these cities are as follows: 1 


TABLE 19 
Accounting Booxs anD Forms Usep In Twenty-Five CITIEs 


NUMBER oF CITIES 


Name or Boox or Form Usep 


General ledger . 12 
Subsidiary expense- distribution ledger « F 25 
Voucher register . . . ee 25 
Grshbook-a kl. wees woe kel. ont ot Geitedis b sh as 13 
Insurance register. . fare At SES Ae are a 22 
Subsidiary pay-roll ledger A216 eee 10 
Subsidiary budget or appropriation ledger Bees 1 
Subsidiary plant or property ded er a-wriet sae. eee 3 
Accounts payable register . . Mage coer aote 5 
Petty-cash book for imprest finde sn eae Pass 15 


1 These data were taken from Chapter II of the author’s monograph, 
The Business Administration of a City School System. 
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It will be noted that every city made use of two books — 
a subsidiary ledger showing functional distribution of ex- 
penses and a voucher register. Approximately 50 per cent 
used a general ledger and a cashbook. Other books appear- 
ing in a number of the cities are the insurance register, the 
subsidiary pay-roll ledger, and the petty-cash book for the 
imprest fund. 

From these practices, which show wide variation, and from 
the general principles of accountancy, it is safe to infer that 
the following books of account are essential to a system which 
would fulfill the third function of an accounting system — 
namely, the establishing of a complete record of every finan- 
cial transaction : 

1. A voucher register (see Form 2, Appendix) in which are 
recorded the vouchers together with number, date of each, 
claimant, number and description of warrant used in pay- 
ment, fund drawn upon, and general account charged. 

2. An expense-distribution ledger carrying the operating 
accounts of the system (see Forms 3 and 4 in the Appendix), 
those accounts corresponding with the schedule of accounts 
adopted for use. Through this ledger certain budget controls 
may be secured. 

3. A cashbook for the recording of all receipts and dis- 
bursements. 

4. A general ledger (see Form 8, Appendix) which will 
carry the controlling accounts of the system, including the 
appropriation accounts. Although this book is utilized by 
only half the cities, its use is absolutely essential to the com- 
plete functioning of an accounting system, and to the deter- 
mining of financial facts necessary for the formulation of ad- 
ministrative policies. 

These books constitute the irreducible minimum for a sys- 
tem approaching adequacy. Other desirable books are the 
following : 
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1. Petty-cash book for imprest fund, used to record numer- 
ous small cash transactions — such as express, postage, and 
messenger service — occurring in any office but too small to 
justify the preparation of voucher warrants. 

2. Insurance register (see Form 23, Appendix) on which 
are recorded data concerning insurance policies. 

3. Plant or property ledger, in which are carried the capital- 
investments accounts. If the proper records of depreciation 
and plant value are to be made, this book is imperative. 

4. Journal (see Form 7, Appendix) for the entering of such 
transactions as would not come through the regular vouchers. 
(This is being superseded by a special form of voucher.) 

5. Accounts-payable register for the recording of unpaid 
invoices. 

6. Pay-roll ledger (see Form 13, Appendix) containing ac- 
counts with the members of the staff. 

7%. Accounts-receivable register containing the accounts 
which are owing to the school district. 


CONTROLLING BUDGET APPROPRIATIONS 


The fourth function is the maintaining of proper budget 
controls. A properly constructed budget implies the estab- 
lishment of a limit on the expenditures for any given service 
or set of objects. An adequate check on the limitations must 
be available at all times for those authorizing purchases. 
These checks are secured through the operation of an ade- 
quate accounting system. 

An elaborate discussion of budgetary procedure in the pre- 
ceding chapter makes detailed explanations unnecessary here. 
It is not out of p ace, however, to call attention again to the 
means used by a selected group of cities to secure adequate 
budget controls. Among these cities, three had apparently 
no systematic method of checking on budget appropriations, 
‘and three cities checked by two methods. It is thus seen that 
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some method of securing control in an accounting system is 
followed by practically all those cities, but that no uniformity 
prevails. 

UNIT COSTS 

The fifth function of an accounting system involves the 
computation of unit costs. To act intelligently in the formu- 
lation of new policies or in the modification of existing ones 
administrators must know costs within their respective sys- 
tems and comparative costs among other school systems. 
But for valid comparisons these systems must be really com- 
parable with respect to wealth per capita, size, composition 
of population, and educational service rendered. For this 
purpose school tax rates and total expenditures are inade- 
quate. The computations must be made on the basis of 
identical units involved in similar functions. Such data an 
adequate accounting system must provide. 

In computing the total cost of a given function or division 
of instruction it is necessary to take into consideration not 
only the direct cost but all other costs as well that affect the 
total in any manner. The latter are known as indirect costs. 
Thus administration is an indirect cost, affecting instruction, 
operation, maintenance, attendance service, and many other 
activities. 

Hutchinson gives so admirable an explanation of the term 
unit costs that his statement is reproduced here: ! 

The term unit costs for public education is used to mean the total 
cost of public education, as well as the cost of any part of it, divided 
by the total units of any one kind that determine the total cost of 
education, or any part of it. Thus, some of the kinds of units that 
determine such costs are schools, schoolrooms, subjects taught, 
pupils taught, districts, and city wards. . . . 

The word standard contains the idea of authority based on num- 
bers. Standard units are units that have authority because of the 


1 J. Howard Hutchinson, School Costs and School Accounting, pages 10-11. 


(Teachers College, Columbia University, New York; 1914. Used by per- 
mission.) 
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frequency of their occurrence. Unit costs of public education would 
be standard when such unit costs were practically identical for many 
cities. , 

Hutchinson’s admirable analysis has this to say concerning 
the function of unit costs: 1! 


The purpose then in determining standard unit costs of public 
education is to provide the school administrator with certain 
tests, which, with other tests, especially of the pupils’ abilities, will 
enable him to determine the efficiency of his own school system by 
comparing the costs . . . in his own school system with the costs 
in many school systems. 

To be worth while the study must reveal the standard unit costs, 
not only of the one great service, public education, but also of the 
many distinct services that make up public education. That is, to 
be worth while this study must determine not only the standard 
total cost for public education, that is, for all schools, but also the 
standard unit costs for each kind of public education, that is, for all 
elementary schools, for all high schools. Nor is this sufficient. 
For all schools and for each kind of school there should be deter- 
mined the standard unit costs for each character of service rendered, 
such as administration, operation, etc. And, finally, to be complete 
there must be determined for all schools, for each kind of school, and 
for each character of expenditure for each kind of school, the stand- 
ard unit costs of each object of expenditure, as of personal service, 
of supplies, etc. 


It is on the basis of such unit costs that administrative poli- 
cies can be determined. Should some unit costs be lower 
than standard, the administrator may well ask himself 
whether the service rendered is adequate. On the other 
hand, should some be extraordinarily high, there is in that fact 
a challenge for close scrutiny of procedures and results. It 
must be admitted frankly, however, that owing to the com- 
plex character of the processes involved in carrying on the 
educational program standardization has not proceeded so far 
in this field as it has in the industrial field. Much work re- 
mains to be done before really comparable data are available. 

1 Op. cit., pages 10-11. 
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The simpler and more commonly used unit costs are com- 
puted on average daily attendance, average membership, or 
total enrollment. They include costs for current expense for 
the school system as a whole, costs by divisions of instruction 
— high school and elementary schools — costs by individual 
buildings, and costs by functions — general control, opera- 
tion, instructional service, and soon. The more refined costs 
may be computed in terms of cost per thousand student clock 
hours, or per student credit hours, or in plant operation on the 
basis of square foot of floor area. Again, they may be com- 
puted on an accrued economic basis, which is explained in a 
subsequent section, as well as on a cash disbursement basis. 

Table 20 is given here to show the various items on which 
unit costs have been computed, together with the units of 
computation used. An attempt is made to indicate the more 
desirable ones. 

FINANCIAL REPORTING 


Finally, an adequate school accounting system must fur- 
nish the data for complete financial reports. In fact, the re- 
ports that are desired will determine very largely the account- 
ing system to be used. These include reports made by the 
administrative staff to the board of education, reports made 
to the state department of public instruction, and reports to 
the United States Bureau of Education. There is also the 
published report and balance sheet issued periodically to the 
community by the board of education office. A discussion of 
the content of these various reports is reserved for more 
extended consideration elsewhere. 


DETERMINING THE ACCOUNTING SYSTEM TO BE USED 


Three methods may be used to determine the accounting 
forms and practices to be adopted. Accounting procedures 
may be studied as they function in city school systems ; repre- 
sentative accounting systems may be examined in detail; or 
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the work of expert school accountants may be investigated. 
Undoubtedly a combination of these three plans will illumi- 
nate the problem from the standpoint of the superintendent 
of the schools. All three plans will be followed here. 

The tables in this chapter indicate in a general way the 
practices and forms used in school accounting systems in 
twenty-five cities. Practice was found to vary from an ex- 
tremely simple system including scarcely more than a voucher 
register and an expense-distribution record to a system hardly 
less elaborate than the complicated ones used by industrial 
plants. To attempt, on the basis of present practice, to say 
what should be used is well-nigh impossible. 

Table 19 indicates that no uniformity prevails except in 
the keeping of the subsidiary ledger containing a functional 
distribution of expenditures. In fifteen of the cities studied 
expenditures were further allocated on a building basis. The 
existence in all the systems of one book — the expense-distri- 
bution record — may be due to the fact that the state depart- 
ments of both New York and New Jersey require the keeping 
of such a record. 

Hutchinson’s plan. Hutchinson, after making a detailed 
study of accounting in several cities, submitted a plan for a 
school accounting system. He set up three purposes of such 
a system and provided record forms for each.' These pur- 
poses are as follow: 


Purpose 1. ‘‘ To provide for every transaction an original 
document that will contain a complete history of the trans- 
action from its beginning to its completion.” 


Records for realizing Purpose 1: 
(1) A supply requisition form 
(2) A work requisition form 
(3) A purchase order form 
1 Op. cit., pages 98-100. 


a 
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(4) A voucher form 

(5) A pay-roll form 

Purpose 2. “‘To make it possible for those in authority 
to account for funds appropriated for school purposes.”’ 

Records for realizing Purpose 2: 

(1) Expense ledger sheets for each grade, for each subject, 
for each school, and for general administration 

(2) Appropriation ledger sheets and general balance sheets 

Purpose 3. ‘To furnish administrative officers such 
information as will enable them to decide whether every serv- 
ice is performed at the lowest cost compatible with maxi- 
mum efficiency.” 

- Records for realizing Purpose 3: 

(1) Forms for monthly statements of total expenditures, 
of distribution of expenditures on various bases, of 
unit costs for each grade, each school, and general 
administration 

(2) Time record sheets for members of the staff 

Hutchinson’s system is one designed frankly to show unit 
costs in great detail. It fails to classify income adequately 
and it gives no attention to the capital-investment accounts, 
nor to asset and liability accounts. 

Peel’s Simplified School Accounting. A.J. Peel has more 
recently outlined an elaborate and well-balanced system of 
school accounts. His “chart of accounts,” ' reproduced here, 
shows his entire set-up of ledger accounts in graphic form. 

He classifies the accounts into five divisions: balance-sheet 
accounts, appropriation accounts, revenue accounts, operat- 
ing accounts, and fixed charges. The balance-sheet accounts 
include the asset and liability accounts — capital-investment 
accounts, cash, bills payable, bonds, and other liabilities. 


1 Arthur J. Peel, Simplified School Accounting, page 22. (Bruce Publish- 
ing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin ; 1925.) 
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The appropriation accounts are primarily those controlling 
budget appropriations. The revenue accounts give the 
income received, classified by sources. The operating ac- 
counts include a character classification of current expenses, 
which may be further classified into organization units, in- 
struction divisions, and separate grades, if desired. The 
fixed-charges accounts include rent, insurance, and interest on 
bonded indebtedness. 

In order to have the necessary original documents Peel sug- 
gests the following forms: purchase order, receipt for show- 
ing that goods purchased are delivered, voucher showing 
distribution of expenditures, voucher register, cash register, 
cost sheets, financial statement, and balance sheet. 

The system proposed by Peel is thoroughly adequate from 
an accountancy point of view. It provides for all the records 
necessary to realize each of the functions set up at the outset. 
It is questionable, however, whether the ordinary school office 
has the facilities for keeping so elaborate a set of accounts. 
The setting up of the capital-investment accounts and the 
charging off of depreciation imply a type of plant valuation 
seldom found in even the best city school systems. 

Engelhardt and Von Borgersrode’s Accounting Procedure 
for Public School Systems. These writers have developed 
a set of principles and accounting forms based on the general 
proposition that school accounting exists primarily for ren- 
dering a real service in the formulation and appraisal of poli- 
cies in public school administration. Their plan is sound 
from an accountancy point of view, economical in operation, 
and simple enough so that it can be handled in an office with 
little clerical help. 

The system is reduced to simple forms which can be filed 
in standard files or in a relatively small binder fourteen inches 
by seventeen inches in size — convenient forms for any office. 

The system provides for a thoroughly adequate voucher 
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system, complete in every detail, together with the following 
accounting records: general ledger, voucher register, expense 
distribution ledger, cashbook, stores and textbook ledgers, 
insurance register, and treasurer’s receipts register. 

It follows the standard classification of receipts and ex- 
penditures so that it can be used in widely separated parts of 
the country. The definitions given are, moreover, superior 
to other attempts. It thus furthers the cause of uniformity. 

Simple but adequate forms are outlined for vouchers, 
voucher warrants, requisitions, bid forms, purchase orders, 
work orders, job cost sheets, pay-roll forms, inventory forms, 
and stock and textbook record forms. 

The authors provide far more than a treatise on account- 
ing. They suggest good business practices in connection 
with those activities involving directly the spending of money. 
Among these activities are purchasing, handling supplies and 
textbooks, supervising internal accounts, accounting for prop- 
erty, preparing financial statements, and making balance 
sheets. Provision is made for the simple computation of such 
unit costs as may be desired without considering that activity 
the primary function of the accounting system. 


TYPICAL SCHOOL ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS IN USE 


The Simplified School Accounting System. The Simpli- 
fied School Accounting System, prepared by a group of gradu- 
ate students under the direction of the writer, is used exten- 
sively inthe Southwest.! It consists of an expenditures book, 
a clerk’s record of receipts, a treasurer’s record, and a voucher 
containing a classification of accounts for a distribution of the 
items included. The forms for the first three listed above fit 
into a binder 134 by 22 inches in size. The system provides 
for the use of stock forms for the general ledger. 


1J. E. Stonecipher and others, Simplified School Accounting System. 
(McCormick Mathers Company, Wichita, Kansas; 1924.) 
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The expenditures book lists the vouchers together with the 
numbers of the school warrants issued in payment for them, 
and distributes the amounts on both a fund and a functional 
basis. The functional divisions have spaces for thirty-nine 
different accounts. Then there follows a distribution by 
administrative units with six different accounts. Control 
over the budget appropriation is secured by entering the ap- 
propriation for each item at the top of the column provided 
for a given account. 

The plan thus enables one to keep an account with each 
building or instructional division and so compute the three 
types of unit costs. A voucher biank is provided whose face 
may be used as a vender’s invoice and its reverse side for list- 
ing the accounts of the expense distribution records so that 
the amounts can be posted directly to that record. It can 
also be used as a folder to hold any other records of the trans- 
action. The “ clerk’s record of receipts ” provides a record 
of receipts by the various sources. The system makes no 
attempt to set up asset and liability accounts. It is con- 
cerned only with the operating accounts. But it does show 
income and expenditures, provides budgetary control, per- 
mits the computation of unit costs, and provides a complete 
history of each transaction. Through the general ledger 
and journal vouchers its use can be extended. This system, 
because of its simplicity, is adapted to the smaller districts 
where little help is available for accounting work. 

The New Jersey system of accounting. This system was 
worked out to meet the needs of the larger cities of the state 
of New Jersey. It is fundamentally different from the 
majority of the systems in use in that it is set up on an accrual 
basis; that is, each obligation is charged against the budget 
appropriation and entered on the books when it is incurred 
rather than when it is paid. For example, an order for fuel 
is charged against the fuel appropriation when the purchase 
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order is issued, and entered on the books at the same time. 
It is thus possible to secure at any time an exact statement of 
the condition of all appropriations. In contrast with this 
plan the alternate one of charging items only when they are 
paid necessitates estimating the unpaid bills. The plan also 
records income as it accrues rather than as it is actually 
received in cash. 

Accrual accounting is superior to a non-accrual system in 
that it provides an absolutely adequate check on budget 
appropriations. Another advantage of accrual accounting 
is that under such a system the expenses incurred in a given 
period are charged against that period; whereas if they are 
charged only when paid, the items actually expended during 
one fiscal period may be charged during another fiscal period. 
School districts have been known to defer the payment of a 
year’s fuel bill, for example, until after the close of the fiscal 
year. Since the item was charged only when paid, one an- 
nual account showed no expenditures for fuel, whereas the next 
one showed a disproportionate amount spent for that item. 
Such a situation is impossible where the accounting system 
operates on an accrual basis. In the handling of income it 
is less satisfactory. 

The New Jersey system embraces the following forms: 

1. Budget Forms which contain all the items for which 
expenditure is to be made, listed by types of schools, together 
with data from previous fiscal periods to enable comparisons 
to be made. 

2. Fund-Accounting Forms which provide for the accurate 
accounting of all funds required by the New Jersey law. 

3. Appropriations and Receipt Forms which provide 
spaces for recording appropriations from resources, their 
distribution to the proper funds, and the recording of cash 
receipts. 

4. Cash and Contractual Order Forms which provide 
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spaces for the entering of any item of expense against the 
proper account at the time it is incurred. The appropriation 
for each account is clearly indicated at the column heading 
so that no overdrawing is possible if care is used in checking 
when the entry is made. A functional subdivision is made, 
which corresponds exactly with the items on the state report 
and rather closely with the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion schedule for the larger cities. 

5. Secretary’s Monthly Recapitulation which summarizes 
briefly for the month the condition of the funds. 

6. Stock Supplies Form for use in districts using central 
stockrooms so that charges can be allocated to the proper 
sources. 

The system is accompanied by detailed directions, voucher 
forms, and purchase order forms, making it complete. 

The system is adequate from the standpoint of accounting 
for funds, controlling appropriations, and computing costs. 
It makes no attempt to handle asset and liability accounts. 


WHAT ACCOUNTING SYSTEM SHOULD BE USED? 


No attempt will be made here to decide specifically on 
the type of accounting system to be used. This must be 
determined by several factors. The amount of clerical help 
available is a limitation. The training of this clerical staff in 
accountancy is a second real limitation. The degree of re- 
finement desired in the allocation of expenditures and in the 
computation of unit costs is a third limitation. A system 
requiring the handling of several hundred operating accounts 
is necessarily prohibitive for some districts. The handling 
of accounts on an accrual basis requires, for obvious reasons, 
more time than the methods now current. Finally, if the 
accrued economic cost of education is desired, it is imperative 
that a full set of asset and liability accounts be opened, and 
that plant valuation and depreciation be computed with 
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something approximating scientific accuracy. If a degree of 
refinement in the computation of costs is desired including 
pupil-clock-hour costs, a still more elaborate system is neces- 
sary. 

If nothing more than a cash disbursement basis is desired, 
with the computation of unit costs by functions, instruction 
divisions, and organization units, a system comparable to 
the Simplified School Accounting System described above is 
ample. 

Peel’s system is flexible enough so that the more refined 
technique outlined here — including imputed interest, de- 
preciation, and accrued economic costs — can be developed, 
while it permits of accrual accounting. It also lends itself 
readily to the computation of refined unit costs, such as the 
student-clock-hour. 

The system outlined by Engelhardt and Von Borgersrode 
is simpler than Peel’s but has all of its merits. It undoubt- 
edly represents the greatest advance yet made in this field. 

The accounting system a superintendent and a board of 
education will develop will be conditioned on the facilities for 
accounting coupled with their desire to use more or less re- 
fined techniques to secure data for the formulation of policies. 


ACCOUNTING FOR PLANT DEPRECIATION 


The annual depreciation of the plant, which will be dis- 
cussed in detail in a later chapter — “‘ Maintenance of the 
Plant” — constitutes a legitimate cost charge against the edu- 
cational system. Yet few accounting systems in use make 
any attempt to care for it in this way. The few that do have 
no uniform method of computing depreciation. In corpora- 
tion accounting, depreciation of the plant constitutes one of 
the charges against profits for which provision must be made 
out of the gross profits in the form of an allowance or reserve. 
One of the few published attempts to estimate school plant 
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depreciation is in Strayer and Haig’s The Financing of Edu- 
cation in the State of New York.! Without any doubt a care- 
ful study should be made of school plant depreciation and @ 
figure arrived at for each type of building and for the various 
kinds of equipment. These figures will represent a fair de- 
preciation. Such figures should then be used in calculating 
the depreciation of the plant each year. Some writers argue 
that this charge should be added to the cost of education as 
usually computed. 
IMPUTED INTEREST 

The interest charge universally included in school costs is 
the interest paid on bonded indebtedness. As a matter of 
fact, the total amount invested in the school plant of a com- 
munity represents productive capital which cannot be used 
elsewhere because it is tied up in the school plant. The com- 
munity is, in effect, then, paying a charge which is a reason- 
able rate of interest chargeable against the entire investment 
in the plant. The imputed interest will always exceed the 
cash payments for interest unless the outstanding indebted- 
ness on the plant exceeds its actual valuation. 


TWO METHODS OF COMPUTING EDUCATIONAL COSTS 


It is obvious from the foregoing discussions that educa- 
tional costs may be computed in two ways. The cash dis- 
bursement method which is almost universally used in school 
accounting takes into consideration only the actual cash 
paid out for current expense, interest and principal obliga- 
tions, and capital outlay. It does not take into account the 
interest charge on plant investment, or depreciation. The 
accrued economic cost of education, on the other hand, in- 
cludes not only current expense but depreciation and interest 
on the entire capital invested in the plant. It includes, in 


1 George D. Strayer and Robert M. Haig, The Financing of Education in the 
State of New York. (Published in 1923 by The Macmillan Company as one 
of the reports of the Educational Finance Inquiry Commission.) 
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short, money’s worth actually used up and represents in a 
very real sense the true cost of education to a community. 
School accounting systems in general are so set up that only 
the costs on a cash disbursement basis can be computed. 


INTERNAL SCHOOL ACCOUNTING 

The discussion of the subject of this chapter in the sections 
preceding has concerned itself with the accounting for funds 
used in the support of the public school system itself: Within 
the system, however, are numerous activities — athletics, 
societies, clubs, and what not — requiring funds which are 
forthcoming, not from public taxation and the other sources 
cited in an earlier section, but from dues, donations, and the 
activities of the organizations themselves. In a large high 
school the total amount involved in the course of a school year 
will average six to seven dollars and may exceed ten dollars 
per pupil enrolled, not including the school lunchroom. An 
adequate financial accounting system is necessary for the 
proper functioning of these organizations, and for their con- 
tinuing from year to year. In addition to these types of 
activities there are lunchrooms, book and supply rooms, and 
the like, which accommodate the pupils of the schools but do 
not constitute a part of the educational program. These are 
usually handled through revolving funds, or funds advanced 
by the board of education. 

Some individual in the central office should be designated 
as financial secretary for extracurricular activities. In a 
large high school the full-time service of one individual may 
be required. Ina smaller high school the office secretary, or 
trustworthy pupils in the commerce department, may handle 
the work. In any event the finances must be supervised in 
some manner by theschool. The accounting system installed 
should be simple but adequate to the needs of the school.! 


1Excellent forms are suggested in Chapter XXXII of N. L. and Fred 
Engelhardt’s Public School Business Administration. 
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All receipts and disbursements should be handled in a busi- 
nesslike manner so that reports can be rendered regularly 
and periodical audits be made. The finances of the other 
services mentioned should likewise be handled in a thoroughly 
businesslike manner under the direction of properly qualified 
individuals and under the supervision of the central adminis- 
trative office. It is without the scope of the present treatise 
to set up criteria or outline systems of accounting applicable, 
but annotated references to materials providing such helps 
will be found in the bibliography attached to this chapter 
for those who are interested.’ 


CONCLUSION 


An adequate school accounting system is of paramount 
importance in modern school administration. Without such 
a system the school executives lack the data for the intelli- 
gent formulation of policies, all of which have their financial 
aspects. The data thus made available are necessary to 
sound budgetary procedure. Finally, the financial reports 
depend for their accuracy on the soundness of the accounting 
system. These reports not only furnish state and national 
offices with necessary statistics, but they are of use in keep- 
ing before the public the needs and accomplishments of the 
school system. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 
FrnanciaL Reports AND PUBLICITY 


Pusuic education is demanding increasingly large sums of 
money for current expenses, for debt service, and for capital 
outlay. In view of this situation it is imperative that the 
public be kept accurately and honestly informed in con- 
nection with all major school activities — particularly those 
involving the expenditure of money. For this purpose every 
state has some sort of legal requirement that financial reports 
be compiled and published. But boards of education and 
administrators, not content with the fulfillment of this 
requirement, provide many other kinds of reports. 

Reports, however, are essential for another reason fully 
as fundamental — namely, the formulating of policies. The 
various financial and statistical reports, carefully and accu- 
rately compiled, supply the data from which administrative 
policies may be evolved. Reports on cost of heating build- 
ings using certain types of fuel, for example, will guide a 
board of education in determining the fuel to be used. 


PRINCIPLES OF FINANCIAL REPORTING 

If financial reports are to serve adequately and fully the 
two purposes outlined in the introductory statement, certain 
principles must be observed. Among them are these: 

1. Reports must be carefully and accurately prepared. 

2. They must be susceptible of easy and accurate interpre- 
tation by those for whose consumption they are pre- 
pared. 

They must present facts honestly, fairly, and clearly. 

4. They must be based upon a sound accounting system so 
designed as to furnish the facts to be contained in the 
reports. 

5. They should follow, as far as possible, standard forms 


and standard schedules. 
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TYPES OF FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


The financial statements ordinarily compiled by public 
school officials may be classified into the following groups: 
(1) reports to the United States Bureau of Education, (2) re- 
ports to state and county officials, (3) reports to municipal 
officials, (4) reports of the board of education to the public, 
and (5) reports of the administrative officers to the board of 
education. 

Some of these reports are issued periodically and some 
irregularly. Each group will be discussed at some length in 
subsequent sections. 

United States Bureau of Education reports. The United _ 
States Bureau of Education in the Department of the Inte- 
rior is the one governmental agency that attempts to secure, 
in an accurate and scientific manner, information in the field 
of education. Recently the National Education Association 
has established a Research Division that is rendering highly 
efficient service in securing and reporting many kinds of edu- 
cational facts. Both of these agencies are powerless, how- 
ever, to compel school officials to supply data. Consequently 
returns are always incomplete, but there is such a widespread 
spirit of codperation among the educators of the country that 
an adequate sampling of facts is always secured. 

While the Bureau of Education sends out many requests for 
data covering special and limited fields, it requests the com- 
piling regularly of one report of paramount importance to the 
school systems of the country — that of the General Statistics 
and Fiscal Statistics for cities, towns, boroughs, and villages. 

The General Statistics report includes such items as the 
number of supervisors, principals, teaching positions, pupils 
enrolled, aggregate attendance, average attendance, days 
school was in session, number of schools and school buildings, 
and private and parochial school enrollment for each type of 
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school — kindergartens, elementary schools, special schools, 
junior high schools, high schools, vocational schools, teacher 
training schools, and colleges. Not the least commendable 
aspect of this report blank is the minute and detailed 
directions accompanying it which insure the securing of 
comparable data. 

The fiscal report cares for financial data, including the 
revenues received from the various sources indicated in 
Chapter V, page 124. Payments are classified by types of 
schools, and follow in general the schedule outlined in 
Chapter VI, pages 135 to 137, though many of the items of 
that schedule are further subdivided into “ salaries’ and 
“ other objects.” Here again elaborate directions for com- 
piling the data accompany the report form to the end that 
the data secured should be comparable.! 

This report, together with the various reports issued by the 
Research Division of the National Education Association, 
gives students of finance and administrators the data from 
which nation-wide studies can be made. It is imperative, 
then, that these reports be compiled with extreme care. 

State and county reports. Ordinarily the state requires 
from each of the various governmental units under its control 
two kinds of school reports — statistical and financial. The 
local school district may report directly to the state as in the 
case of large cities, or to some intermediate division such as 
the county, which, in turn, reports to the state. Or reports 
may be made in part to the intermediate unit and in part to 
the state. 

The financial report may be a very brief statement of in- 
come and expenditures by funds, or it may be an elaborate 
summary of a most detailed type. 

The New York State report, for example, requires a state- 


1The schedule of accounts in the sample budget, pages 113-122, follows 
closely the items called for on this report. 
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ment on practically every item outlined in Chapter VI, pages 
113 to 126. Each of these items is subdivided into “ salaries ” 
and “other objects,” while “instructional service” is divided 
not only into “ day schools ” and “ night schools,” but into 
several other categories, such as “kindergarten,” “ elemen- 
tary,” “secondary,” and “ vocational ” —in short, into every 
instructional division possible. Other state reports are even 
more exacting in their requirements. 

The purpose of these detailed reports is to afford financial 
data so carefully compiled that comparisons are possible 
among the school systems of the state. Even then there is 
no positive assurance that all cities will allocate their items 
in precisely the same manner. The writer examined the 
financial records of an Eastern city which showed an unusually 
large outlay for maintenance. On investigation he found that 
a fifty-thousand-dollar item belonging to capital outlay had 
been allocated to maintenance. But the increasing care 
which is now being exercised probably renders it possible to 
make comparisons among the larger divisions of school 
expenditures with increasing confidence in their accuracy. 

Like the financial reports, the state statistical reports vary 
from those requiring few items of information to the most 
elaborate and detailed. Where but few facts are required, 
they include such items as the school enumeration, total en- 
rollment, average enrollment, average daily attendance, en- 
rollment and attendance by instruction divisions — such as 
elementary schools and high schools — and number of school 
buildings. The more elaborate reports require in addition 
detailed statements concerning the training and salaries of 
the staff, their certificates, the enrollment and attendance 
by grades, and the subjects pursued in each grade together 
with the number of pupils taking each. 

The purpose here is the same as in the case of the financial 
reports, to supply accurate information from which com- 
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parisons can be made within the state. Since this is the 
purpose, it is of paramount importance that the data be care- 
fully and accurately compiled and filed promptly with the . 
proper state officer. At present many of the report forms 
supplied by state and county officials are so confusing in their 
directions that it is almost impossible to secure accurate infor- 
mation from them. 

Municipal reports. Fiscally dependent school districts are 
usually compelled to make reports of several types to the 
municipalities of which they are a part. The budget is the 
one most commonly submitted, while, in the cities where a 
city fiscal officer acts as custodian of the school funds, cer- 
tified pay rolls are submitted. Periodic budget and fund 
statements are not infrequently required in many cities of this 
type. 

Board of education reports to the public. Boards of 
education are frequently required to publish in some form 
or another financial statements and reports. The most fre- 
quent forms of these are (1) annual report of income and 
expenditures — by funds where fund accounting is required, 
(2) budget estimates for the ensuing fiscal period, and 
(3) monthly statement of income and expenditures — the 
latter sometimes item by item. 

Table 21, adapted from Neale, shows the provisions of the 
laws of twenty-three states requiring the rendering or pub- 
lishing of financial reports.’ 

The budget submitted to the “town meeting” in New 
England illustrates the second type of report. The third 
type is the familiar more or less detailed periodic financial 
statement of boards of education, which is published in many 
city and county papers. 

1M. G. Neale, School Reports as a Means of Securing Additional Support 


for Education in American Cities, page 14. (Missouri Book Company, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri; 1921. Used by permission.) 
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In addition to the foregoing which are required by law, 
many boards of education publish other reports, the funda- 
mental purpose of which is to keep the public properly in- 
formed in financial matters. Among these are the following: 


1. Reports on current financial conditions, including in- 
come and expenditure reports, reports from the tax col- 
lection agencies and from the school treasurer. 

2. Debt service reports, including outstanding bonds with 
maturity dates and interest obligations by years for a 
period of time. 

3. Property reports giving valuation of school properties. 

4. Reports on school costs, giving data for the city whose 
board issues them, together with cost data from other 
cities of comparable size. 

5. Budget reports showing condition of controlling ac- 
counts together with comparative data from other cities. 

6. Fund statements where fund accounting is required. 


These public statements should be accompanied by charts, 
graphs, figures, and other graphic and pictorial devices to 
make the data clear to the average reader. They must be 
free from unnecessary technicalities and minute details. The 
larger policies should be made to stand out clearly with a 
lucid, fair, and honest presentation of facts. 

Reports of administrative officers to the board of edu- 
cation. The board of education must from time to time be 
supplied with detailed reports that can be used as the basis 
for checking the policies of its administrative officers. The 
administrative officers, in turn, need reports to formulate 
policies which they will recommend to the board for adoption. 

The reports necessary for the board are (1) the annual 
budget (see the budgets reproduced on pages 110 to 126 of 
Chapter V); (2) periodic budget statements showing con- 
dition of controlling accounts (see Forms 5 and 6 in Appen- 
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dix); (3) periodic financial statements showing income and 
expenditures by funds, together with fund balances and allo- 
cation of expenditures by functions (the former may be sub- 
mitted by the treasurer while the latter should be compiled by 
the board’s fiscal officers) ; (4) periodic statements on school 
costs with comparable data from other cities; (5) inventory 
statement showing stores on hand and school property owned ; 
and (6) annual financial statement, including a balance sheet 
with its supporting schedules. 

The chief differences between these reports and those given 
the public by the board will be in the detail with which they 
are prepared. The public reports will be so stripped of un- 
necessary detail that they will show larger policies in their true 
perspective, while the reports submitted by administrative 
officers will be prepared in as great detail as may be necessary 
or desirable to show the facts that the board needs. No 
attempt should be made to keep the latter non-technical. 

In the larger school systems where the administrative 
officers must delegate a large part of their work, they must, in 
turn, have reports and statements from their subordinates. 
The chief executive officer should have reports from his 
assistant in charge of finance, his supervisor of buildings, and 
his superintendent of stores — in short, from every member of 
his staff having charge of records that have a bearing on the 
formulation of policies. 


SCHOOL PUBLICITY 


School administrators and members of boards of education 
are keenly interested in the agencies through which the needs 
of the schools and the importance of their work may be pre- 
sented to the public. Dean M. G. Neale has listed twenty 
media through which school facts are presented in printed 
form to the American people. These are as follows: ! 

1 Op. cit., page 68. 
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. Annual reports 

. Biennial reports 
. Triennial reports 
. Monographs 


School manuals 

School directories 

Courses of study 

Rules and regulations of the school board 
News bulletin of the “house organ” type 
Campaign bulletins 


. Reports in newspapers (paid-for space) 
. Newspaper display advertisements 


Posters and display cards 


. Folders 


Surveys 


. Advance prints and reprints from the annual report 


News bulletins published by the teachers 
Mimeographed or multigraphed circulars, bulletins, and 
booklets 


. Free newspaper news and feature articles 
20. 


Slides and motion pictures 


Sixteen of these were ranked by 106 judges with respect 
to their value as effective means for reaching the public. 
Using the composite judgment of the judges, Neale ranks 
them as follows: ! 


Free newspaper news and feature articles 
Newspaper display advertisements 
Campaign bulletin 

News bulletin of the “house organ” type 
Slides and motion pictures 

Posters and display cards 
Mimeographed or multigraphed circulars 
Folders 

Monographs 

Courses of study 

Annual reports 


. School manual 
. School directories 


1Qp. cit., page 59. 
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14. Biennial reports 
15. Rules and regulations of the school board 
16. Triennial reports 


This ranking is of particular interest because it shows the 
high esteem in which newspaper publicity is held and the low 
place assigned to annual, biennial, and triennial reports. On 
this subject Neale says: ! 


It is submitted that the annual, biennial, and triennial school 
reports as they are published today in American cities do not furnish 
the means for an adequate program of giving to the great body of 
citizens the information which they should have as a basis for sup- 
porting the public schools. 


Neale’s program of publicity. After formulating a set of 
principles for school reporting, Dean Neale submits the type 
of program of school reporting which is quoted here : ? 


I. An annual report. A report should be published annually 
to present complete statistical and other informational data for the 
use of the official educational staff and certain especially interested 
citizen leaders of the community. This report might consist, as 
in some of the larger cities at the present time, of the collection of 
pamphlets and monographs issued from time to time during the 
school year, supplemented by certain technical statistical material 
published daily for the sake of record and convenient reference. 

Il. A timely financial report. An annual publication of the 
budget estimate for the coming school year should be presented to the 
public before the annual school election or at the time when the com- 
munity is actively interested in the determination of the extent of 
the financial support necessary for the coming year. The publica- 
tion of the budget estimates in annual reports issued by cities at the 
present time could be of no great significance because of the fact that 
figures have lost their news value owing to the great length of time 
which has elapsed between the date when the budget was a live 
issue and the date of the publication of the report. 

III. Monograph on live issues. The same principle which ap- 
plies to the publication of the budget estimate and financial accounts 


1 Op. cit., page 91. 2 Op. cit., pages 102-105. 
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_of the school district applies equally to publications along many 
other lines. If the school system, for instance, is carrying on a 
health campaign, the publication of a description of the work being 
done and the aims to be accomplished would have infinitely greater 
news value if it were published while the actual work was going 
forward, than if, after a period of four or five months, it appeared 
in a lengthy annual report. 

IV. A “house organ” publication. In order to reach the general 
public effectively the house organ type of school bulletin or news- 
paper should be published. This paper should go into the homes 
of all parents and citizens generally for the purpose of creating good 
will and appreciation of the work of the school and to bring about a 
better understanding of what the schools are seeking to accomplish. 

V. Where the annual report to the public is required by law. In 
the states in which an annual report to the public is required by 
law, and where the statute requires that it shall deal with the con- 
dition and needs of the schools, an application of the principles 
stated would mean the omission of directories of school officials, 
buildings, teachers, students, and alumni; courses of study; rules 
and regulations of the school board ; copied proceedings of the school 
board; itemized statements of expenditures (except where specifi- 
cally required by law); graduation programs and lists of graduates ; 
records of prizes and awards. 

It would mean also two other things. In the first place, it would 
necessitate the adoption of a specific purpose for the annual report. 
This purpose would be more specific than to give a record of the stew- 
ardship of the board of education or a description of the condition 
of the school system. It might be a description of these things but 
it would be a description of them with a definite purpose in view. 
~ This would make it possible for even an annual report to have point ; 
to present subject matter as related to a definitely recommended 
line of action. . 

In the second place, it would mean that the various supervisors’ 
and principals’ reports would be omitted in the forms in which they 
now appear in most school reports. If supervisors and principals 
are to contribute, and it is certainly believed that they should in 
the largest possible way, their contribution should take the form of 
codperative work on a definite program, and instead of their contri- 
bution being addressed to the superintendent, it would be addressed 
to the general public and written with its influence on the general 
public clearly in mind. ; 
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VI. A definite program of codperation with newspapers. A defi- 
nite policy of furnishing the newspapers of the city with the kind 
of information about the schools which constitutes news to which 
the public is entitled should be adopted. The proper use of news- 
papers as a means of reporting school facts to the public is perhaps 
the most effective means that school authorities are able to use. 
The ratings of school publications [pages 173-174] show that many 
city superintendents clearly recognize this fact. Since newspapers 
strive to adapt their style to the capacities and reading habits of 
the general public, and since in most American cities some news- 
paper goes into practically every home, they afford a means of reach- 
ing a wider range of people than any other publicity medium. More- 
over, newspapers generally recognize the news value of school stories. 
The real need, then, is for a definite systematic plan for furnishing 
the newspapers with the facts out of which news stories about the 
schools may be made. 

VII. A trained personnel for school reporting. 'There should be 
definite provision for the proper personnel in every city school sys- 
tem to do the work which is necessary in any adequate system of 
school reporting. In the larger cities there should be a publicity or 
publications expert whose duty should be to codperate with the 
newspapers of the city in the preparation of the kind of news and 
feature articles which they will publish and to prepare the various 
school publications designed for the public in such a way that they 
will be read and understood. 

In all too many cases this potential news does not contribute to 
public interest in the support of education. This is because school 
superintendents, principals, and other school officials are busy with 
routine matters, do not have the newspaper point of view, and have 
acquired in their various scientific studies a somewhat highly tech- 
nical, if not ponderous, style of writing which makes it very difficult _ 
to put school reports into such form that they will be read by the 
general public. 


Other types of publicity. The types of publicity in written 
form, while constituting the most important group, do not 
constitute the sole means of publicity. There is, first, the 
oral publicity given by the pupils, reaching more homes than 
any other single factor save only the newspaper or a house 
organ distributed to every home in the city. No school 
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administrator can afford to overlook school pupils as a potent 
factor in school publicity. 

Another type of publicity consists of addresses and informal 
talks by representatives of the school system before clubs, 
parent-teacher organizations, and various community groups. 
The radio is also becoming an effective tool for this purpose. 

Still another type of publicity consists in bringing parents, 
patrons, and other interested persons into the school build- 
ings as spectators of the work going on. Moving pictures of 
various school activities afford another means of bringing 
school work to the attention of those who cannot be induced 
to come to school. 

Finally, the effect of the active participation of school 
people in community undertakings is not to be overlooked or 
its importance underestimated. The schools should be repre- 
sented in the churches, the classification clubs, the chamber of 
commerce, the fraternal orders, and any other organization 
whose membership represents a cross section of some part of 
the community. 

CONCLUSION 

Financial reporting is necessary for securing and retaining 
public support, and for guiding the board and its officers in 
formulating policies and checking up on their effectiveness. 
The reports must be accurately compiled and clearly pre- 
sented. When prepared for the public they must be simple, 
non-technical, and so formulated that they emphasize large 
policies. A systematic program of publicity which will touch 
the community at as many points as possible is desirable. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 
Pay-Rotut AccouNTING 


Pay-ROLL accounting constitutes an important phase of the 
business activities of any public school system, especially if 
a large staff is employed; for from 70 to 80 per cent of the 
budget of a modern city school system is expended for salaries 
and wages. But thus far pay-roll procedures have escaped 
extensive investigation, and there is consequently a surprising 
lack of uniformity in regard to them. The plan used in the 
average city is the product of custom rather than the result of 
scientific study. Pay-roll accounting should, however, be 
recognized as a problem common to all school systems ; basic 
principles should be formulated and more or less standard 
procedures developed for cities of different sizes. Industrial 
establishments, particularly where piecework and the bonus 
systems are in vogue, have long since established such 
standards. 


FUNCTIONS AND FORMS OF THE PAY ROLL 


Pay-roll accounting has, in general, three fundamental 
functions: (1) the accumulation of the proper service data by 
which the various employees of a school district may be paid ; 
(2) the accumulation of data whereby school costs, direct and 
indirect, may be compiled in accordance with the school 
accounting systems in use; and (3) the accumulation of 
accounting data whereby the proper controlling accounts may 
be debited and credited in the distribution of the pay roll. 

These functions would seem to need little elaboration. 
The time served by individual employees must be recorded in 
such a manner that these individuals may be paid all that 
they have rightfully earned with no possibility of an over- 
payment. At the same time the data must be so presented 


that proper accounting records may be compiled for com- 
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puting cost data and for procuring the proper accounting 
controls. Not infrequently pay-roll forms call for other data 
which, though interesting and valuable from certain points of 
view, contribute in no way to any of the functions here 
indicated. 

When pay rolls are classified on a purely functional basis, 
three different types may be designated — instructional, 
custodial, and maintenance. The instructional pay roll 
includes all officers, teachers, and clerks connected in any 
manner with the instructional staff. The custodial pay roll 
includes all janitors, engineers, firemen, and other persons 
engaged in the operation of the buildings. The maintenance 
pay roll is used for the members of the repair force. In addi- 
tion an irregular pay roll may include the help employed in 
other types of service than the three just listed, such as per- 
sons employed in the cafeteria. In the medium-size cities the 
pay rolls for operation and maintenance may be combined; 
in the smaller city there may be but two pay rolls — one for 
the members of the instructional staff and one for all em- 
ployees of the system. Ina very small town or a consolidated 
school a single pay roll may include all employees. But 
whatever the form and number of the pay rolls their functions 
are everywhere the same. 

The pay roll may appear in any one of three forms — loose- 
leaf sheets punched for binding, loose-leaf sheets unpunched, 
or books permanently bound. The use of the loose-leaf form 
has become so prevalent that in only two of thirty-seven 
cities visited by the writer was a permanently bound book 
found to be in use. Various time cards and service records 
(see Forms 12 and 16 in Appendix) are used as additional 
sources from which the pay rolls are compiled (see Form 14 in 
Appendix). In not a few instances the pay rolls themselves 


are so constructed that they comprise the only time or service 
records kept. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF PAY-ROLL DATA 


An examination of the pay-roll forms used by many cities 
in various parts of the country shows six different types of 
data appearing. They are: 

1. Descriptive data including the school, the name of the 

employee, and the dates covered by the report ; 

2. Service data such as days present, days absent, days 
absent for sickness and for other causes ; 

3. Substitute data including service records of substitutes 
and the names of individuals for whom they served ; 

4. Financial data such as monthly salary, pension and 
other deductions, extras, additions, and amount due; 

5. Certification blanks for signature of the principal or 
other officer ; 

6. Accounting provisions for allocation of the various pay- 
roll items to the proper operation and controlling 
accounts. 

So little uniformity prevails that from the one hundred twenty 
different items found on the pay-roll forms of thirty-three 
cities, only one was common to all, and only 15 to 25 per 
cent of the forms. 

METHODS OF COMPILING THE PAY ROLL 

A wide range of variability exists in methods of compiling 
the pay roll. A few of the many plans in operation are 
indicated here: 

1. The building principal compiles the entire pay roll, 
including the names, time and service records, and 
amount due each employee; the employee certifies 
to the correctness of the record by signing her name 


on a blank line provided for that purpose. 


1B. E. Weed and H. P. Smith, “Pay-Roll Procedures in City School Sys- 
tems,” American School Board Journal: Vol. 77: No. 5, page 47 (November, 
1928), and No. 6, page 39 (December, 1928). The data for the outlines on 
pages 191-194 are adapted from this report. 
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2. The building principal compiles the part of the pay roll 
which includes the writing of the name and the service 
rendered by the employee; the other work is done in 
the central office by clerks assigned to that task. 

3. The principal submits a time or service record, but the 
pay roll is compiled in the central office on the basis of 
these records. 

4. The principal submits a report covering only the 
absences of regular employees and the service rendered 
by substitutes; computation of pay-roll data is left to 
the central office. 

5. The central office compiles the pay roll but sends it to 
the principal for the inclusion of time and service data. 
These computations are made by the central office force.' 

6. The employee prepares her own service record, which 
receives the certification of the principal and is for- 
warded by him to the central office for use in compiling 
the pay roll. 


These illustrate a few of the current methods of preparing 
the pay rolls of the instructional and operating staffs. In the 
case of the maintenance and irregular pay rolls, however, 
time sheets (see Form 12 in Appendix) are usually submitted 
to the central office, and from these the pay roll is compiled. 
These time sheets are certified, as a rule, by a foreman or 
other executive officer of the school district; but they may 
be signed by the worker himself without any other certifi- 
cation. 

PRINCIPLES OF PAY-ROLL PROCEDURE 


The author, in codperation with Mr. F. E. Weed,? has 
attempted to formulate a set of principles applicable to pay- 


1 Sometimes an addressograph is used to enter the name and basic salary 
data of the members of the staff regularly employed. 

2 The results of this study are recorded in “Pay-Roll Procedures in City 
School Systems.” (For further information about this article see footnote 
on page 183.) 
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roll practices. Many cities were visited, industrial establish- 
ments were investigated, and the literature of business 
administration searched carefully. As a result, certain 
conclusions were drawn relative to basic principles to be 
followed and forms to be used. These conclusions are 
summarized in the tables with which this chapter concludes. 

Much can be learned from successful business and indus- 
trial organizations whose pay-roll practices are somewhat 
analogous to those of public school systems. In the interests 
of economy and efficiency such organizations have long since 
standardized their practices in accordance with well-established 
principles. A decided emphasis was found upon the following : 


1. Centralization of pay-roll procedure ; 

2. A simple, but effective, check upon the time of em- 
ployees ; 

3. Elimination of cumbersome accounting ; 

4. Combination of pay-roll forms and time reports ; 

5. Short-circuiting of pay, such as the depositing of the 
pay of employees to their credit in banks designated by 
the employees. 


In the survey report of the public school system of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, there is listed the best set of such gen- 
eral principles offered to public schools that the writer has 
discovered. They are as follows: 


1. The work of pay-roll making should fall as much as possible 
upon the central office. Principals should not be unduly burdened 
with the clerical work involved in this field. 

2. Pay rolls should be cumulative, thus reducing the duplication 
of names and the pay-roll data to a minimum. 

3. The accounting for substitute service should be rigid. In 
developing this service, the object should be to make substitute 
service as efficient as regular teaching service. 

1 Report of the Survey of Certain Aspects of the Public School System of 


Springfield, Massachusetts (School Year 1923-1924), pages 112 ff. (Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York. Used by permission.) 
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4. The time report which principals submit concerning teachers’ 
absences should carry all data required for action upon pay allow- 
ances for absence. Such pay allowance should be regulated from 
the central office and not from the individual schools. 

5. Pay-roll procedure, in general, should be so planned that all 
payment of employees be executed promptly but without undue 
haste in any phase of the procedure. 


If these principles are followed, the actual work of compil- 
ing the pay roll falls on the central office. 


TIME AND SERVICE RECORDS 


Of instructional and operative employees. Some sort of 
time or service record is the basis of any adequate pay-roll 
system, for through these alone may overpayment be avoided 
and underpayment guarded against. Many large industrial 
establishments and department stores use time clocks with 
“in” and “out” boards. Each worker punches the clock 
when he goes on duty, putting his card on the “in ”’ board. 
When he goes off duty, he punches the clock again, putting 
his card on the “out” board. This time card, which in- 
dicates the exact time the worker has been on duty, forms the 
basis on which his compensation is computed. In some large 
school buildings the time clock may be of service, but the plan 
most commonly used is that of requiring each teacher to in- 
dicate in a register the time of her daily arrival and depar- 
ture. Such a record, if properly kept, probably constitutes 
the most satisfactory type of time record for regular and 
substitute teachers. The plan should be extended to include 
the members of the custodial staff unless the plant is unusually 
large. In such cases, time clocks should be installed for 
keeping time records for all employees of the system. 

From these registers the principal’s time and service report 
to the central office should be made. The reasons for the 
absence of any regular employee with the required certifica- 
tion, together with the name and time of the substitute, 
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should be included. In short, this report should be a com- 
plete one from which the pay roll may be compiled. 

Of maintenance and irregular employees. A central point 
should be designated to which members of the maintenance 
staff and irregular employees should report for duty. At 
this point a time clock should be installed. The time cards 
of these employees should then be taken with them to the 
various school buildings to which they are assigned, and 
where the head custodian or the principal should certify to 
the time spent in each building. Time will necessarily be 
consumed in going from building to building, but this is 
inevitable not only in the school system, but in every industry 
where workers must travel from one building to another. 
The matter of prime importance is to reduce this time to a 
minimum. The jobs and buildings to which the worker is 
assigned should also be listed on his time card so that the cost 
of the job may be computed and building distributions be made. 

Importance of time and service records. The question of 
time is undoubtedly more important than administrators 
realize. Invoices would never pass in the majority of school 
systems without definite written assurance that the materials 
and supplies had been received, yet the pay rolls in these 
same systems are disbursed without authentic evidence that 
the amounts paid have actually been earned. A time record 
carrying the certification of a responsible officer is as essential 
here as the acknowledgment of receipt is to an invoice. 


COMPILING THE PAY ROLL 


The clerical work of compiling pay rolls from the basic 
time data should be reduced to a minimum. The records 
should be cumulative, loose-leaf forms, requiring the writing 
of the names and basic salary data but once for a period of 
months.! Printed lists and addressograph stencils are being 


1 George D. Strayer and N. L. Engelhardt, School Records and Reports, 
pages 27 ff. (Teachers College, Columbia University, New York; 1923.) 
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utilized for this purpose. Pay-roll calculators should be used 
for making the actual computations. Then addressograph 
stencils may be so planned that they are utilized in the writing 
of the warrants. Again the warrants may be so written that 
the name and address of the individual appears on its face in 
such a position that a “ window ” envelope can be utilized, 
thus saving the time and labor involved in addressing an 
envelope to each employee. 

In the study referred to above an attempt was made 
through the expert-judgment method to determine the basic 
items that should appear on the pay-rollform. The following 
list is the result: name of school, period covered by pay roll, 
names of employees, employee’s position in the school system, 
rate of pay of each, dates absent, deductions, amount due each 
employee, certification by the proper officers, number of check 
or warrant used in paying employee, and provision for allo- 
cation of items to the proper controlling accounts. 


ACCOUNTING PROVISIONS 


The pay roll should be summarized so that totals for the 
operating accounts may be procured and posted properly. 
This summary should be so compiled that the totals are com- 
puted by functions, instructional divisions, and administra- 
tive units. If an elaborate cost system is in use, such as one 
described in the section on school accounting,’ other sub- 
divisions should be made. In addition to these facts, the 
pay roll should contain such data that each employee under 
contract will receive full compensation for service rendered 
and will not be overpaid. The usual method is to divide the 
salary into a number of equal divisions corresponding to the 
periods of service. This seems to be the favorite method of 
obtaining accounting control over each individual’s salary ; 
but one finds not infrequently the keeping of individual 

1See pages 131 ff. 
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accounts in a subsidiary pay-roll ledger (see Form 13 in 
Appendix). 


COMPENSATION OF ABSENT TEACHERS 


The payment of teachers who are absent because of sickness 
and other legitimate causes constitutes a problem which every 
board of education is called upon to solve. The justice of 
the teacher’s claim cannot be ignored, but taxpayers object 
incessantly to double pay for service rendered. The result is 


TABLE 22 


Pay GRANTED in CertTAamIN AMERICAN CITIES TO TEACHERS DURING 
ABSENCE ON ACCOUNT OF SICKNESS 


Crrizs CrITIEs 


TIME AND Pay ALLOWED A CirrEs 
TEACHER IN CASE OF 8,000 TO 30,000 To OVER 
SICKNESS 29,999 99,999 100,000 


Full pay 
For'20'days-°:. - ; if 3.0 
Fori5days' .- . . 1 1.5 
Fori0 days ... . 29 15.6 
Bors, b:days a. oe: - 35 13.5 
For 3 days 4 1.8 
For 10 days, less substi- 
tute’stime . . 3 1.2 
For indefinite period, 
less substitute’s pay . 18 6.3 
For indefinite period . 18 6.3 
Half pay 
For 30 days 2 1.2 
For 20 days sia we af 4.5 
orlOidaysiou. = J: 5 2.4 
For indefinite time . 6 a1 
Full pay for 5 days and 
half pay for 5 days 4 


Various other plans, no 
one of which has a fre- 
quency in excess of 3 
—that is, of .9 pee 


cent. ..-. ‘ 53 
No report . . en 4A 
No pay granted . abe & 13 


Potalues Geeta ete 2 =. 2 209 
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usually some sort of compromise which allows the teacher full 
pay in some cases and part pay in others for a limited period 
of time. Table 221is given here to show the practices in 332 
American cities having a population in excess of eight thou- 
sand. 

Ninety-seven different practices were reported by the 332 
cities, but in 32.5 per cent of the cities the plan had a fre- 
quency of 3 or fewer — usually but 1. One fact is clearly 
evident — no one practice prevails. The mode is full pay for 
ten days of sickness; and this is probably as satisfactory a 
method as is now possible. Two states, Indiana and Wash- 
ington, prohibit by law the payment of teachers on sick 
leave. Such a practice can hardly be defended on any basis. 


SUBSTITUTE TEACHER SERVICE 


A study recently made by the United States Bureau of 
Education summarizes the situation respecting the employ- 
ment of substitute teachers thus: 2 


Of 44 cities having a population of one hundred thousand or more 
replying to the questionnaire concerning the employment of per- 
manent substitute teachers on an annual, or a school-year, pay 
status, 15 reported that they employed such teachers. Of 116 cities 
of thirty thousand to one hundred thousand replying to the question- 
naire, 22 report that they employ such teachers. 

Permanent and temporary substitutes in cities of one hundred 
thousand population, or more, are required as a rule to have the 
same qualifications as the regular teachers. In cities with thirty 
thousand to one hundred thousand population permanent substi- 
tutes are generally required to have the same qualifications as the 
regular teachers, but in this group of cities 40 per cent do not require 
the same qualifications of temporary substitutes as of regular 
teachers. 


?The data in this table were procured from a compilation made by the 
Department of Educational Administration of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

> City School Leaflet, No. 21 (April, 1926). (United States Bureau of 
Education, Government Printing Office, Washington.) 


ie 
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The problem of the substitute teacher is always a difficult 
one. The best solution is to employ a number of permanent 
substitutes having satisfactory qualifications and receiving 
adequate compensation; this plan, however, is not always 
practicable. A system must then rely on properly qualified 
people who are competent and willing to act in that capacity. 
In any event, a plan should be adopted by which the best 
interests of the children will be served. 


PRACTICES APPLICABLE IN PAY-ROLL PROCEDURE 


The author and Mr. F. E. Weed have attempted to formu- 
late, through examination of pay-roll practices, both industrial 
and school, and through consultation with expert judgment, 
statements of practices affecting the various parts of the 
school organization and applicable to cities of various sizes. 
The activities are classified under time keeping, time report- 
ing, compilation of pay roll, distribution of pay, and account- 
ing. Their extent is shown in the following outlines: 


Practices APPLICABLE IN SMALL CITIES AND SCHOOL 
Districts Using Bsut OnE Pay Row 


I. Time keeping 

a. Regular employees register in and out daily (desirable but 
not essential). 

b. Principal keeps the time for all regular and substitute em- 
ployees in his building. 

II. Time reporting 

a. Report days of absence only, with reasons. 

b. Report cases of tardiness, with reasons therefor. 

c. Report substitute employees on same report. 

d. Supplement report of sickness for which compensation is 
allowed with physicians’ certificates (desirable but not 
essential). 

e. Balance time of substitutes with time not otherwise ac- 
counted for. 
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IV. 


Il. 


f. Show allocation by coding to various functions and objects. 
g. Certified time report filed by principal in proper office. 


. Compilation of pay roll 


a. Compile pay roll in central office. 

b. Write names and basic data but once for several months. 

c. Make computations and deductions in central office where 
all wage, pension, and salary data should be kept. 

d. Allocate items to facilitate posting to various accounts. 

Distribution of pay 

a. Pay by warrant or check. 

b. Use delivery system which best serves local needs. 


. Accounting 


a. Post various totals to general controlling accounts. 

b. Post individual contract salary items to subsidiary pay- 
roll ledger. 

c. Audit at least once each year. 


Practices APPLICABLE IN LARGER CITIES TO 
Pay Rout or INstrRucTIONAL STAFF 


Time keeping 

a. All employees register in and out daily. 

b. Principal keeps time of all regular and substitute employees 
in his building. 


. Time reporting 


a. Report days of absence only, with reasons. 

b. Report cases of tardiness with reasons therefor. 

c. Report substitute employees on same report. Supplement 
report of sickness for which compensation is allowed with 
physicians’ certificates. 

Compilation of pay roll 

a. Compile pay roll in central office. 

b. Compile at least three different pay rolls in cities above 
30,000 (optional in smaller cities). 

c. Write names and basic data but once for several months. 

d. Make computations and deductions in central office where 
all wage, pension, and salary data should be kept. 

e. In cities above 100,000 use mechanical devices — addresso- 
graphs, signographs, and accounting machines. 

Ff. Show allocation of amounts to various functions and objects 


by coding. 


av. 


av. 
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Distribution of pay 

a. Pay by warrant or check. 

b. Distribute through building principal, or by mail, or by 
depositing amounts to credit of employees in banks desig- 
nated by employees. 

c. Stagger pay dates of various groups of employees in cities 
over 100,000. 


. Accounting 


a. Post various totals to general controlling accounts. 

b. Post individual contract salary items to subsidiary pay-roll 
ledger. 

c. Audit periodically, at least once a year. 


Practices APPLICABLE IN LarcrerR Cities Usinea 
Separate Pay Rout ror MAINTENANCE STAFF 


. Time keeping 


a. Keep in the office of superintendent of buildings a detailed 
record of all men employed and discharged. 

b. Prepare for each employee a time card showing classifica- 
tion, daily time record, and time of registering in and out. 

c. Use for each employee a time slip on which he records time 
spent on each job to which he is assigned. 

d. Have person under whose supervision work is done certify 
to each time slip. 

e. Post time slips to time sheets showing allocation to jobs 
and objects in functional classification. 


. Time reporting 


a. Report time to central office from office of superintendent 


of buildings. 
b. Report on time ects made up from time slips and time 


cards. 


. Compilation of pay roll 


a. Compile pay roll from data reported on time sheets. 

b. Make all deductions and extensions in central office. 

c. Balance names on pay roll with employed-and-discharged 
records in office of superintendent of buildings. 

d. Code for allocation to proper controlling accounts. 

Distribution of pay 

a. Pay by warrant or check. 

b. Pay semi-monthly or weekly. 
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c. Deliver through buildings or mail. 

d. Stagger pay dates in cities above 100,000. 
V. Accounting 

a. Allocate to proper controlling accounts. 

b. Audit periodically, but at least once a year. 


Practices APPLICABLE IN CitrEs CoMPILING SEPARATE 
Pay Rout ror OPERATION STAFF 


I. Time keeping 

a. All operation employees register in and out daily. 

b. Principal keeps the time for all regular and substitute em- 
ployees in his building. 

c. Ina very large building employing a custodian who directs 
the work of several assistants, principal may delegate him 
to keep time of operation employees. 

II. Time reporting 

a. Report days of service to executive officer in charge of 
school building operation. 

_ b. Report substitute employees on same report. 

c. Balance time of substitutes with time not otherwise ac- 
counted for. 

d. Show proper allocations by coding. 

e. File report properly certified in central office. 

III. Compilation of pay roll 

a. Compile pay roll in central office. 

b. Write names and basic data but once for a period of several 
months. 

c. Make computations and deductions in central office where 
all wage, pension, and salary data should be kept. 

d. Allocate items to facilitate posting to various accounts. 

IV. Distribution of pay 

a. Pay by warrant or check. 

b. Distribute through building principal, or by mail. 

c. Stagger pay dates in larger cities. 

V. Accounting 

a. Post various totals to general controlling accounts. 

b. Post individual contract salary items to subsidiary pay-roll 
ledger. 

c, Audit periodically, 
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CONCLUSION 


Pay-roll accounting is more important than is generally 
realized, since a large proportion of the total amount of money 
spent by a school system is included on the pay-roll sheets. 
In the absence of exact scientific studies school administrators 
must be guided largely by the general principles derived from 
industrial establishments. These insure exact payment, the 
proper allocation of cost data, and the establishment of 
adequate accounting controls. Two problems peculiar to 
educational work merit the most careful attention — the 
employment and compensation of substitute teachers and 
the payment of teachers for periods of absence. These 
problems must be adequately solved if high professional 
standards and the proper morale are to prevail. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


OPERATION OF THE SCHOOL PLANT 


Tur term “operation of the school plant” implies those 
activities which are essential to keeping the physical plant in 
proper condition for pupils and teachers to dotheir work. It 
necessarily includes all types of cleaning, heating, and 
ventilating. But, in addition to these activities, the members 
of the operative staff are also responsible for minor repairs and 
for the proper policing of the school property both in and out 
of school hours. Because of the varied activities included 
here, this is by no means the least important aspect of the 
administration of a city’s schools. In fact, next to teaching 
and supervision, it is probably the most important. 

The janitorial engineering service in a school building is 
important because of (1) the dependence of health upon 
sanitation, (2) the influence of physical surroundings on the 
comfort of the children, (3) the effect of cleanliness and order- 
liness on the formation of children’s habits, and (4) the 
necessity of caring for valuable school property. The 
employees responsible for this aspect of the work of the school 
must have as a prerequisite to their vocation a highly de- 
veloped appreciation of the fundamental purpose of a school- 
house; namely, the proper education of the youth of the 
nation among comfortable, cheerful, sanitary surroundings. 
They must be alert, intelligent, efficient, and, above all else, 
possessed of a desire for self-improvement. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JANITORIAL ENGINEERING SERVICE 
An investigation conducted by Garber, published in 1922, 
throws much light on existing conditions in the administration 
of janitorial engineering service. The most significant con- 
tribution of this report is the wide range of variability which it 
discloses. Though second only to the teaching function in 


1 John Absalom Garber, The School Janitor (Bulletin, 1922, No. 24, of 
the United States Bureau of Education), pages 7-26. 
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importance and a necessary auxiliary to it, the administrative 
aspects have failed to receive the attention that they merit. 

Methods of appointment. Garber reports that in some 
cities the civil service system is used in the appointment 
of janitors and engineers; but generally the examination 
given consists of some oral questions, and the selection is 
largely determined by the recommendations which the appli- 
cant is able to produce. Few cities require a physical 
examination, although the importance of the position would 
seem to warrant such a proceeding. 

Garber finds among 677 cities where the civil service system 
is not used that the superintendent of schools in 342 cities — 
more than 50 per cent — recommends the appointment of the 
janitor, while in 157 cities the board as a whole acts. In the 
remaining cities the janitors are recommended by various 
officers such as the business manager, the school principals, 
the committee on janitors, the clerk of the board, and others. 
The prevailing practice, however, seems to accord with sound 
administrative procedure — recommendation by the super- 
intendent of schools. 

Garber insists that the importance of the janitor’s position 
“ should be sufficient reason for requiring that in every case 
he pass an examination testing his fitness for the work he is 
required to perform.” 

This procedure is, without doubt, desirable in a large city 
where many persons may apply and where other consider- 
ations than merit may operate. In the small community, on 
the other hand, the more satisfactory method is to select the 
individual on the basis of facts which can be readily deter- 
mined by the superintendent and his staff without the for- 
mality of a written examination. In any event, whatever 
method of selection is employed, it is imperative that a janitor 
be intelligent, alert, efficient, interested in his work, and 

1Qp. cit., page 8. 
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anxious to improve his service. Assistant Superintendent 
Womrath of Minneapolis has suggested a probationary period 
during which the candidate may demonstrate his actual 
capacity for the work. / 
Compensation. No uniform practice prevails for de- 
termining the pay of janitors. Garber lists the following 
twenty-one practices which he found used in 573 cities: 


TABLE 23 
Factors Usrep in DETERMINING THE COMPENSATION OF JANITORS 


Factors NuMB5R OF CITIES 


Size of building 

Number of rooms. . : 

Size of building and grounds : ‘ 

Size of building and kind of heating ‘apparatus 3 

Floor area : 

Floor area, size of grounds type « of heating ‘ap- 
paratus 5 c 

Size of school . . 

Size of building and grounds and kind of cleaning 
equipment 

Floor and window area, size ‘of. grounds, ind of 
heating apparatus . . 

Size, character, and condition of building . 

Number of rooms and amount of floor area . 

Union scale wage . . 

Size of building, number of windows, and type of 
heating apparatus . . 

Size of building, number of teachers and pupils, area 
of lots and walks 

Floor area, paved area, and mechanical equipment 

Cubic contents of building, glass area, yard, lawn, 
sidewalks . . 

Number of rooms, number of trees, ‘s size ror ‘grounds, 
and kind of heating apparatus . Evans 

Floor area and amount of coal consumed . ¢ 

Number of rooms, lineal feet of sidewalks, square 
yards of gymnasium . . 

Number of rooms, number of fires kept, square feet 
of hall space, size of lawn and playgrounds 

Salary arbitrarily fixed — same for all Bere ah 

No established basis . 


Total . 


1 Op. cit., page 11. 
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He comments on the fact that almost one sixth of this large 
group of cities had “no established basis ’’ on which the 
salaries of janitors were determined. 

For the larger cities some plan which weights cleaning, 
heating, ventilating, care of grounds and sidewalks, and 
custodial service will probably constitute an equitable basis 
for perfecting a schedule of salaries for janitors. In the 
smaller cities, however, the salary will always be dependent 
on the amount of compensation required to command the 
services of an individual who will be able satisfactorily to per- 
form the work required in a given school plant. 

Assistant Superintendent Womrath says: * 


Any system for paying janitors is purely conjectural and often 
extremely prejudicial which is not based on a specific minimum rate 
with automatic increases based upon (a) length of service, (6) re- 
sponsibility assumed, (c) demonstrated ability as indicated by class 
of engineer’s license held, and (d) other factors of merit. The 
three most pernicious of the many systems in vogue for paying 
janitor-engineers are the so-called “room system,” the “custodian 
system,” and the “contract system.” 

All three of the above methods should be condemned. Differ- 
ences in buildings render a “room system” untenable. The “cus- 
todian system”? results in the custodian employing as cheap help 
as he can secure and deferring the performance of many tasks until 
it is convenient for him to do them himself. The “contract sys- 
tem” is absolutely pernicious because it is very difficult to fix re- 
sponsibility and no employee can be expected to take any pride in 
his work. 


Womrath outlines a “‘ man-power ” plan as the most equi- 
table. ‘‘ Man-power ” he defines as 132,960 minutes per 
school year based on a forty-four-hour week with nine holi- 
days. On the basis of a composite model building containing 
the most nearly ideal type of room of each kind, he deter- 
mines the average time necessary to perform the work of the 


1 George F. Womrath, “Janitorial Engineering Service,” American School 
Board Journal: Vol. 70, No. 5, page 41 (May, 1925). 
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janitorial engineering service. Each school building in the 
city is rated, using the model school as the criterion, and due 
allowance is made for every variation from the situation in the 
model building. For example, if the building is in a factory 
district and excessive window washing is necessary, additional 
allowance is made for that item. Again, if the floors are 
rough and require more cleaning than those of the model 
building, ample allowance is heremade. The resultant rating 
gives the necessary total man-power expressed in minutes 
required for the work. The ratio of total man-power required 
to one man-power, or 132,960 minutes, indicates the number 
of employees necessary to handle the building. In the event 
of fractional results, the administration either assigns part- 
time men to the plant or old men who are practically pen- 
sioners.' This method is probably as good a device as has 
been developed, and it is distinctly superior to older plans 
still in operation. Probably its application is best suited 
to the school systems of large cities. 

A few cities provide living quarters in the school building 
for the custodian and his family. If such quarters are com- 
parable with those the custodian would select for himself, 
then the plan undoubtedly has merit. If, however, the jani- 
tor’s family is relegated to dark, dismal, unsanitary basement 
rooms, then the plan cannot be too strongly condemned. 

Rating and promotion. Garber found that, of 918 cities 
which reported the promotion of janitors, 667 — or more than 
two thirds — make promotions on merit; 30, on length of 
service; and 279 — or approximately one third — on both 
merit and length of service. In the majority of cases where 
merit was the controlling factor, the superintendent was 
responsible for making the recommendations of promotion.? 


1 George F. Womrath, “ Janitorial Engineering Service,” American School 
Board Journal: Vol. 70, No. 4, page 68 (April, 1925), 
2 Op. cit., pages 15-16. 
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Efficiency ratings of an objective type are almost wholly 
lacking in school systems. This is probably due in part, at 
least, to the lack, until recently, of any thorough analysis of 
the work of a janitor. Where ratings are utilized, however, 
a scale should be devised which is based on an analysis of 
janitorial engineering service comparable with the rating 
scales used for members of the instruction staff. Accurate 
service records which include these ratings should be carefully 
kept and should be used when promotions are considered. 

Tenure. ‘Tenure seems tobe fora year atatime. Garber 
found that 800 out of 1057 cities employed janitors for this 
period,! while Deffenbaugh found that of 958 cities 71.5 per 
cent employ janitors for the entire year of twelve months.” 
Every school system, however small, should have at least 
some of its janitors on duty the year round. The additional 
amount paid for salaries will be more than offset by other 
economies, for there is usually plenty of work for competent 
janitors in and around the buildings during the summer 
vacation. ‘Tenure for a longer period can be defended only if 
there is a system in use by which it is possible to remove an 
incompetent employee without trouble. 

Supervision. After examining the reports from 1065 cities, 
Garber concludes that in a great majority of cities any 
activity resembling supervision of the operative staff is non- 
existent. The work of the modern school janitor or engi- 
neer, however, is so complicated that some sort of supervision 
is desirable. In a large city this may be secured through 
a supervisor of janitors. In a small city employing only a 
small janitorial force, a head janitor with some technical 
training or a supervisor of buildings and grounds who has 
some technical training and who will make a study of the work 


1 Op, cit., page 17.' 

2 W. S. Deffenbaugh, School Administration in the Smaller Cities (Bulletin, 
1915, No. 44, of the United States Bureau of Education), page 107. 

3 Op. cit., page 20. 
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of the operation staff would suffice. Instruction in approved 
methods of cleaning and in the economical use of fuel is im- 
perative if efficiency and economy are to result. Not only are 
definite instructions needed, but constant checking to im- 
prove the work of individuals is imperative. Probably many 
of the arguments advanced for the supervision of instruction 
will apply with equal force to the operation staff, because the 
majority of janitors enter upon their work without specific 
training. 

Assistants. Large buildings require the services of more 
than one janitor. It is customary in that case to designate 
one man as “ head janitor ”’ and to authorize the employment 
of assistants. In a majority of the cities studied by Garber 
the latter were employed by the janitors themselves, and in 
40 per cent of the cities they were paid by the janitors who 
were in turn allowed a sufficient amount by the board to hire 
additional help.! 

This practice is open to several serious objections, as has 
already been noted. The janitor may employ inferior help 
over which the school authorities have no direct supervision ; 
or he may economize by postponing certain tasks until he can 
handle them himself so as to employ as little of such help as 
possible. He thus effects a saving not to the district but to 
himself. 

The solution of the problem is probably a scheme analogous 
to the organization of the instruction staff, whereby the 
teachers are assigned by the superintendent to a certain 
building but are directly responsible to the principal, who is 
in turn responsible to the administrative officials. The head 
janitor should undoubtedly be responsible under the principal 
for the operation of his building, and the assistants should in 
turn be responsible to him. 


1 Op. cit., pages 18-19. 
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Training in service. Since practically all janitors come 
untrained to their school jobs, a factor of prime importance in 
developing a good janitorial staff is training in service. The 
large systems may develop schools which all janitorial 
engineering employees are required to attend a stated number 
of hours per week. The experts employed in the janitorial 
engineering school may visit the janitors and engineers at their 
jobs as one part of the follow-up work. The Minneapolis 
schools have adopted such a plan. The members of the 
extension faculty of Iowa State College have successfully 
conducted night schools for such training in small cities of the 
state. For rural sections having only village and consoli- 
dated schools Garber suggests a county institute presided 
over by a county superintendent of schools or a county super- 
visor of janitors.’ 

A school conducted by the Colorado State Teachers College 
at Greeley for one week is typical of the sort of training that 
is now furnished by many schools. The following outline 
indicates the general scope of the work done.’ Work was 
scheduled for each day from eight o’clock in the morning until 
five o’clock in the afternoon. 


Demonstrations of : 

Firing 

Control of heat 

Tempering air, humidifying air, etc. 

Scrubbing 

Mopping 

Oiling floors 

Washing windows 

Cleaning erasers and blackboards 

Cleaning toilets 

Building and banking fires 

Reading gauges 

1Qp. cit., page 41. 

2 Colorado State Teachers College Bulletin, Series XXV, No. 4, page 7. 
(State Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado.) 
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Making records and reports 
Making repairs and doing odd jobs 

Lectures giving standards and methods for these 

Lectures on: 

Importance of the janitor’s work 

Responsibilities of the janitor 

Lines of authority — board through superintendent and princi- 
pal to janitor 

A janitor’s duties 

Precautions against fire 

Precautions against other accidents 

Sanitation 

Disinfection 

Relationships with teaching personnel 

Relationships with pupils 

Care of grounds 

Materials for use in cleaning and preserving 

Visits to ten schoolhouses of different types to observe how janitors’ 
duties should be performed under different conditions. 

Exhibits. Leading commercial houses will have on exhibit a full 
line of janitorial materials and supplies. (These are only for 
examination by the janitors. There will be no selling by rep- 
resentatives of these firms.) Uses of various materials and 
supplies will be explained. 

Questions and answers. All members of the school are constantly 
urged to ask questions. (Discussion resulting from janitors’ 
questions was one of the best features of last year’s school.) 

Moving pictures. These include pictures of methods of fire pre- 
vention, handling of furniture, temperature control, clean- 
ing, etc. 

To take home to janitors who remained behind — mimeographed 
summaries of lectures given in some of the classes. 


ANALYSES OF JANITORIAL SERVICE 


In industry it has been necessary to analyze the component 
parts of various jobs to determine just what they include. 
Extensive use has been made of the stop watch and the 
cinematograph in making the so-called time and motion 
studies. In that way complex activities have been reduced 
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to their fundamental motions. Such studies are necessary in 
many of the processes connected with the schools. 

Two analyses of janitorial service are given here — the 
first, based on observation of employees at work; and the 
second, the result of an empirical analysis. Both are of value 
in planning and executing this type of work. 

Reeves’ analysis of janitorial service. After a study of 
the rules and regulations of ninety cities located in different 
parts of the country, supplemented by an analysis of the 
work of forty-five janitors in eighteen elementary schools 
in the vicinity of New York City, Dr. Charles E. Reeves 
drew up the outline of cleaning jobs which is reproduced here.1 
This analysis indicates not only what boards of education and 
administrators conceive to be the duties actually performed 
in a number of elementary school buildings, but also the 
activities actually performed by janitors. Cleaning jobs in- 
clude the following: 


1. Sweeping 

a. Classrooms 

b. Corridors and stairs 

c. Special rooms 
2. Dusting 
. Classrooms 
. Woodwork 
. Walls and ceilings 
. Pictures and window shades 
. Under radiators ‘ 
3. Oiling 

a. Classrooms and special rooms 

b. Corridors and stairs 

c. Woodwork and furniture 
4. Scrubbing, mopping, and washing 

a. Classrooms and special rooms 

b. Corridors and stairs 

1 Charles E. Reeves, An Analysis of Janitor Service in Elementary 

Schools, pages 19-27. (Teachers College, Columbia University, New York; 
1925. Used by permission.) 
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c. Kindergartens and domestic-science rooms 
d. Woodwork and furniture 
5. Washing glass 
a. Windows, outside 
b. Windows, inside 
c. Glass in doors 
d. 'Transoms, cupboard doors, cases, mirrors, fixtures 
6. Toilet cleaning 
a. Scrubbing, mopping, or flushing floors 
b. Cleaning urinals, toilet bowls, and seats 
c. Sweeping toilet floors 
d. Disinfecting toilets 
7. Chalk-dust cleaning 
a. Blackboards 
b. Eraser cleaning 
c. Cleaning chalk trays 
8. Miscellaneous cleaning 
Inkwells 
Porcelain pieces (washbowls, drinking fountains, etc.) 
Polishing metal fixtures 
.. Basements (play courts, gymnasiums, furnace rooms, fresh- 
air intakes, etc.) 
. Cleaning carpets, rugs, and doormats 
Cleaning glazed bricks 
Removing ink stains and chewing gum 
Removing chalk and pencil marks 
- Disinfecting (buildings, furniture, hand rails, and door knobs) 
Removing sawdust and shavings (manual-training rooms) 
. Removing garbage (domestic-science rooms) 
Disposing of waste paper, sweepings, ete. 
. General cleaning. 


ms 28 
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Van Oot’s analysis of janitor service. Van Oot makes an 
analysis of the school janitor’s job from a slightly different 
point of view! He designates thirteen “ contact points,” 
indicating under each the information required, appreciations 
needed, and abilities desired. The thirteen points of Van 
Oot’s analysis of a school janitor’s job are as follows: 


*B. H. Van Oot, “An Analysis of the School Janitor’s Job,” American 
School Board Journal: Vol. 66, No. 5, page 55 (May, 1923), 
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Contact points of a general nature 
Classrooms, offices, halls, basement, etc. 
Boiler room 

Toilets, water supply, and drainage 
Territory surrounding building 

Errands 

. Carpentry work a janitor may do 

The plumbing work a janitor may do 
The electrical work a janitor may do 
10. The painting and glazing work a janitor may do 
11. Masonry work a janitor may do 

12. Gardening a janitor may do 

13. Tinsmithing a janitor may do 


Sk Go Sr eee 


This list of duties suggests that janitorial work, if it is 
effectively performed, will require a man with experience in 
many sorts of work. His job includes many activities other 
than those pertaining to cleaning alone. A well-trained, 
skillful individual is needed. If well trained, he is an asset to 
the school district, for he will economize in many ways for 
the school board and the community. 


STANDARDS OF EFFICIENCY IN JANITORIAL ENGINEERING 
SERVICE 

To describe the special techniques that have been developed 
in connection with the work of janitors and engineers is be- 
yond the scope of the present discussion. The application of 
industrial methods to the activities involved in the operation 
of the school plant has resulted in the improvement of much 
of the work, but for specific details regarding these methods 
and their application to schools the reader should consult the 
references in the annotated bibliography appended to this 
chapter and the monumental work by Charles E. Reeves and 
Harry S. Ganders.! | 

Cleaning. Reeves has made a series of time and motion 
studies in connection with the work of school custodians 


1 Charles E. Reeves and Harry S. Ganders, School Building Management. 
(Teachers College, Columbia University, New York; 1928.) 
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which has resulted in the determination of superior methods 
of cleaning floors, walls, and ceilings; sweeping stairs and 
corridors; scrubbing and mopping and oiling floors; dusting 
furniture; caring for toilets; cleaning windows; polishing 
woodwork; and other miscellaneous jobs. Such controlled 
experiments mark a distinct advance in this field. They 
imply the necessity of systematic training in service and care- 
ful supervision so that the best results may be secured with 
least effort. 

Making repairs. Some cities hold that janitorial service is 
highly specialized and does not, therefore, include the making 
of minor repairs. Other cities insist that many small repair 
jobs can be handled by the members of the custodial staff. 
Janitors, they argue, should be “all-round handy men,” 
capable of handling any minor repairs. 

No investigation has yet revealed which of these two points 
of view predominates, but it is probable that a great advan- 
tage accrues to the school district which encourages the 
janitors’ handling such repair work. Not only is money 
actually saved, but the numerous small things insignificant 
to all but the members of the teaching staff — but tremen- 
dously important to them in cumulative effect — are handled 
promptly and in the main effectively. 

This whole question is considered so important by a certain 
city that reports on this sort of work done by the janitorial 
staff together with an estimate of the money value of such 
work are made at stated periods to the board. Each janitor 
in the system strives to have his name reported to the board 
each time. Needless to say, the school buildings in that city 
are kept in a most commendable fashion. 

Heating and ventilating. The comfort and physical wel- 
fare of the teachers and pupils depend, in large measure, on 
the heating and ventilating of the schoolhouse. If the 
proper temperature is to be maintained, if fresh air is to be 
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adequately circulated, if the required percentage of relative 
humidity is to be maintained, then the janitor or engineer 
must be more than a mere mechanical worker. He must be 
a skilled technician who knows the essential details of his 
task and who understands the reasons for such details. Here 
again one cannot stress too strongly the necessity of adequate 
training in service. Modern school heating and ventilating 
plants are vast machines delicately adjusted to control 
temperature, air changes, volume, and humidity. To be 
complete master of this equipment a man must know not 
alone the technique of handling the machinery but the 
scientific laws for its operation. Such knowledge is gained 
slowly from experience; in order to reduce to a minimum the 
loss of the trial-and-error method there must be specific 
instruction. 

Fuel conservation. Fuel and labor constitute the two 
largest items in the operative division of the school budget 
which, in turn, constitutes from 8.3 to 11.8 per cent of the 
total amount of current expense in the typical American city. 
T’o secure the best service from a heating plant and to save 
money, the man responsible for firing the boiler must know 
the best method of doing that work. 

These methods are not alike for all types of fuel. Rice 
anthracite, for example, requires an entirely different tech- 
nique of handling from the ordinary commercial sizes of 
anthracite. A down-draft boiler with water grates requires 
different management from the boiler equipped with ordinary 
grates. Steam coal will not yield satisfactory results if 
handled precisely like mine-run coal. 

The man responsible for the efficient operation of the heat- 
ing plant should know the best methods of handling the fuel 
used so that satisfactory results may be secured with the least 
outlay. Here again specific instruction is superior to the 
trial-and-error method commonly used. 


. 
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Measuring janitorial engineering service. In so varied and 
complicated a type of service as that performed by janitors 
and engineers, it is imperative that school administrators not 
only have standards but objective methods of comparing the 
service of janitors and engineers with these standards. 
Engelhardt, Reeves, and Womrath have devised an adequate 
set of such standards.!. They have also devised a score card 
which is divided into sixteen major headings, viz.: adminis- 
tration, personnel, building facilities, amount of work re- 
quired, daily cleaning of floors, dusting, scrubbing, and mop- 
ping, oiling of floors, cleaning and polishing of woodwork and 
furniture, washing glass, toilet cleaning, blackboard cleaning, 
eraser cleaning, other cleaning, heating and ventilating, and 
special work.2 The score card may be used by a superin- 
tendent of schools, the superintendent of buildings and 
grounds, a principal, or a survey staff to study objectively 
and analytically the adequacy of the service given in a 
school building or a school system. Weaknesses will be 
revealed which may be corrected, and the strong points of 
the service will be uncovered. 


CONCLUSION 


Perhaps no more fitting conclusion can be given this 
chapter, discussing as it does the service second in importance 
to instruction alone, than Dr. Reeves gives in his book in 
which he emphasizes above all else the human side of the 
janitor’s work: * 


Everybody appreciates a good-natured janitor. No other kind 
should be tolerated in a school system. But there is a distinct tend- 
ency of pupils, teachers, and administrative officers to impose upon 


1N.L. Engelhardt, C. E. Reeves, and George F. Womrath, Standards for 
Public School Janitorial Engineering Service. (Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York; 1926.) 

2 Score Card for Public School Janitorial Engineering Service. 

°C. E. Reeves, An Analysis of Janitor Service in Elementary Schools, page 
181. (Teachers College, Columbia University, New York; 1925. Used by 
permission.) 
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the good nature of janitors. The janitor’s work is responsible and 
a man-sized job, and there is no more reason for making him, any 
more than any other school official, a general flunky to wait on 
everybody in the school system. What his work is and of what it 
should consist should be recognized, and the limits of his proper 
duties should be fully respected. The efficient performance of his 
duties should be appreciated by the entire school, teachers, pupils, 
and administrative officials alike. The janitor is human and if his 
work is properly respected and its faithful performance appreciated 
by all, he will react to maintain such respect and appreciation and 
the fruits of his service will be multiplied. 
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CHAPTER TEN / 
MAINTENANCE OF THE ScHoot PLANT 


MAINTENANCE is that phase of school administration that is 
concerned with keeping the physical plant available without 
interruption for educational service when schools are in 
session. It is also concerned with the depreciation of the 
school plant, and the corresponding upkeep, repair, and 
replacement of its parts. It includes both the current 
repairs and the annual or summer repairs. It must provide 
for such custodial and inspectional service as to anticipate 
defects and correct them before they become a menace to the 
efficiency of the school system and a source of needless 
expense. This phase of administration is concerned not only 
with providing the workmen to do the repair jobs, but with 
setting up a system of handling the necessary men and 
materials in an efficient and businesslike manner. 


DEPRECIATION OF THE SCHOOL PLANT 


A consideration of the maintenance of the school plant 
involves the factor of depreciation and the policy adopted by 
a board to cope with this factor. All buildings depreciate — 
some rapidly and some slowly. Every owner, therefore, faces 
the necessity of retarding certain types of depreciation as 
much as possible by keeping the plant in repair. 

The evolution of an attitude of recognition of the factor of 
depreciation as regards school buildings has hardly begun. 
This is due to the fact that the public, having provided plant 
facilities, proceeds to forget the necessity of adequate upkeep 
and the replacement of obsolete and worn-out parts. In the 
realm of business, however, we can discern three very distinct 
stages in the development of such an attitude. Depreciation 
first appeared in industry as an improper charge, then a 
legitimate one, and now it is regarded as a necessary one. 

Q17 


/ 
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Montgomery bears witness to the increasing recognition of the 
factor of depreciation in business : 


Railway operators have reluctantly come to admit the necessity 
for taking account of depreciation, until at the present time prac- 
tically all engineers of high standing consider it as an operating 
expense. It is a satisfaction to realize that the correctness of a prin- 
ciple for which at one time almost no one but accountants con- 
tended has at last been recognized.1 


Every well-managed corporation, before ascertaining profits and 
declaring dividends, sets aside some portion of its revenue to provide 
for extraordinary replacements that are not properly charged to the 
operating expense of a single year.? 


Why is the factor of depreciation computed? Information 
regarding the value of the building is desired at points or 
periods intermediate between the date of acquisition and the 
time of discard. Depreciation must be considered, therefore, 
because a statement of financial condition is needed at regular 
stages. The recently enacted income-tax law makes it 
necessary for business men to study the depreciation question 
carefully in order to report intelligently to the government. 

Causes of depreciation. The causes of depreciation, as 
adapted from Kester, are summarized in the following out- 
line : ° 

I. Physical Causes 
a. Wear and tear from operation 
b. Decrepitude — that is, action of time and the 
elements 
II. Functional Causes’ 
a. Inadequacy or supersession 
b. Obsolescence 

' Robert H. Montgomery, Auditing Theory and Practice, Vol. II, page 351. 
(Ronald Press Company, New York; 1922.) 

2 Op. cit., page 296. 


5 Adapted from Roy B. Kester, Depreciation, page 17. (Ronald Press 
Company, New York; 1924.) 
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III. Contingent Causes 
a. Negligence 
b. Unusual action of the elements 
(1) Wind 
(2) Water 
(3) Temperature 
(4) Lightning 
ce. Structural defects 
d. Accidents 
(1) Fire 
(2) Others 

Physical causes. ‘‘ Wear and tear from operation,” the first 
of the physical causes listed, comprises deterioration that is 
the result of the educational use of the building. This begins 
as soon as a building is occupied. The floors become worn, 
the walls are scratched and marred, and the equipment shows 
damage. But the rate may vary widely within a given build- 
ing and among school buildings. Some parts of a plant may 
decline in value rapidly at first and then more slowly as time 
passes, while other parts show the cumulative effect of depre- 
ciation more and more as the service life of the plant draws to 
aclose. Repairs and renewals retard this sort of depreciation 
to a marked degree; hence, it is necessary to adopt and con- 
tinue a maintenance policy. 

The term “decrepitude” applies to the decay that is 
inevitable as a result of the passing of time and the normal 
action of the elements. This general deterioration cannot be 
wholly avoided even by the best maintenance policy. It is 
constantly going on and full compensation for it can never be 
made. But it can be retarded materially. Such decay is 
seen in the gradual deterioration of roof, boilers, radiation, 
foundation, walls, and exterior woodwork. Such a stage of 
decrepitude will ultimately be reached that replacement is 
imperative. During the later part of the life of a building 
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an inordinate amount may be spent on repairs without arrest- 
ing its decay materially. 

Functional causes. The terms “ inadequacy ” or “ superses- 
sion’ suggest changes in enrollment of pupils in a school sys- 
tem. A school building may become uneconomical or useless 
because of the increase of school population ; the school enroll- 
ment outgrows the plant. Again, population may shift until 
the building no longer serves it properly. This not infre- 
quently happens through the encroachment of the business 
section of a city on the residential section. 

‘Obsolescence ”’ involves such changes as the introduction 
of new methods of teaching, extensions of the course of study, 
new types of equipment, and enlargement of the educational 
service offered. Such changes may render a building obso- 
lete. For example, the old box type of structure with its 
large halls and with its nest of classrooms is practically worth- 
less today for an elementary school in which a modern course 
of study is given; nor can a modern junior high school pro- 
gram be housed in an old grammar school building. Theterms 
“inadequacy” and “ obsolescence’”” may seem to be inter- 
changeable — the one being used for the other at times. But 
inadequacy does not imply that a building may not have value 
for school purposes, whereas obsolescence means that the 
building is worthless, or practically so, from an educational 
point of view. 

Contingent causes. Depreciation due to negligence is 
measured by the difference between a building properly main- 
tained and one that is neglected. Not infrequently a board 
of education or a city council may neglect to make the proper 
repairs on a school building for several years. Such neglect 
results in more rapid depreciation than would otherwise occur. 
Of course, in time, even though repairs are made constantly, 
a building will depreciate to a point where the structure can- 
not be restored to its original value. This fact enables one to 
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determine when it is no longer justifiable to expend more 
money on the rejuvenation of a plant. 

The unusual action of wind, water, and temperature may 
result in a plant’s rapid deterioration. A building may lie in 
a low portion of the city where a flood occurs occasionally ; an 
unusual wind may damage a school building; or hail or 
lightning may harm exposed portions that are susceptible to 
such damage. 

Certain structural defects may not be apparent when the 
building is accepted by the board but may show up in time. 
A roof may be inadequately supported, requiring extensive 
repairs; the footings may have been placed on soil or rock not 
having the requisite bearing qualities ; a poor grade of cement 
may have been used; a reinforced concrete beam may have 
been permitted to dry and harden too rapidly. All these 
defects increase the rate of deterioration and require the 
attention of the repair gangs long before it should be needed. 

Fire, gas explosions, boiler explosions, earthquakes, and 
other accidents may cause a rapid depreciation of a school 
building or compel its early replacement. Some of these dis- 
asters are unavoidable but constitute, notwithstanding that 
fact, a fruitful source of depreciation. 

Current attitude toward depreciation. In considering de- 
preciation only two factors are commonly included: (1) de- 
preciation which embraces wear and tear, decrepitude, and 
neglect; and (2) depreciation which includes inadequacy 
and obsolescence. Whether or not a school building is 
obsolescent is largely a matter of judgment. At present 
we have no device for measuring any of the factors of depre- 
ciation in ways that will enable us to determine how much 
money to set aside each year to cover maintenance costs. 

Large railway systems, telephone and telegraph corpora- 
tions, steel industries, department stores, and scores of other 
business enterprises have for many years figured depreciation 
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along with their other operating costs. In the field of edu- 
cation, however, this factor has been almost totally neglected. 
Educators and boards of education have been so busy improv- 
ing instruction, revising the curriculum, and adopting pro- 
grams of education that they have been little concerned with 
the factor of the depreciation of the physical plant. They are 
unaware, apparently, that repairs and renewals do not bring 
the plant back to its original value but merely keep it from 
becoming even less valuable, and that no building, however 
good, can last forever. 

Educational costs and depreciation. Plant costs are usu- 
ally neglected in studies of educational finance. Current 
expenses are almost universally considered as the cost of 
education for a given year. Inasmall city, if a new building 
is paid for by a current levy, or a large amount of bonds are 
returned in one year, the capital outlay could easily be in 
excess of the accrued economic charge — money’s worth used 
up — or vice versa. If the average annual depreciation were 
known for school buildings of the different types, then the 
annual accrued economic charge could easily be found. This 
would enable us to obtain comparable data on school costs, 
including the physical plant. Such data are needed in mak- 
ing comparisons between cities as well as in contrasting costs 
of different administrations in the same city. 

Methods of computing depreciation. Many methods of 
reckoning depreciation have been devised: some good, some 
bad, and some too theoretical and involved ever to serve the 
practical needs of school men. There are several ways in 
which the depreciation calculation can be made. These may 
be classified broadly, though with some overlapping, under 
three heads: (1) proportional methods, (2) uniformly- 
diminishing-amounts methods, and (3) compound-interest 
methods. 

It is likely that there will never be devised a technique of 
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estimating depreciation which will be applicable under all 
conditions and to all localities. A method that gives good 
results in one case may not be equally useful in another. In 
discussing the relative merits of the various methods, there- 
fore, no dogmatic rules for their use can be laid down. 
Furthermore, without a detailed knowledge of operating 
conditions, only the main points of strength and weakness of 
the different methods will be meaningful; this is all that will 
be attempted here. 

Regardless of the actual progress of depreciation, the 
method of distributing the charge that is theoretically ideal 
from the standpoint of the school system is to make each unit 
of output bear its just proportion of the burden. Any other 
method is inconsistent. Thus, assuming that actual depre- 
ciation does not take place uniformly but is, as some maintain, 
heaviest towards the end of the service life of the building, it 
would not be equitable to charge to the school costs of those 
years a much higher burden for the use of the buildings than 
had been borne in earlier years. The life of a building must 
be viewed as a whole, and its total depreciation should be dis- 
tributed evenly over the entire period. This principle applies 
not only to the depreciation charge but equally to all other 
charges in connection with the building such as repairs and 
maintenance. Although it is not the best accounting practice 
to include these other costs under depreciation, the more im- 
portant consideration is to procure an equitable distribution 
of all. of them to each unit of time the building is in useful 
service. Therefore, any method of distributing the depre- 
ciation cost must take cognizance of the other costs as well. 

Proportional or straight-line method. The straight-line 
method, so-called because its graphical representation is a 
straight line, is perhaps the simplest of all methods for calcu- 
lating the periodic depreciation charge and is, therefore, the 
most widely used. Under it the loss of value for each period 
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is proportional to the length of service life. Thus a Type 
C ! school building whose service life is reckoned as seventy- 
five years will have depreciated one seventy-fifth by the end 
of the first year, two seventy-fifths by the end of the second 
year, andsoon. The depreciation for each year is the same.” 


1 Here “type” refers to the classification made by the American Institute 
of Architects. This organization has grouped buildings under five types 
as follows: 


Type A: A building constructed entirely of fire-resistive materials, 
including its roof, windows, doors, floors, and interior trim. 

Type B: A building of fire-resistive construction in its walls, floors, stair- 
ways, and ceilings, but with wood finish, wood or composition 
floor surface, and wood roof construction over fire-resistive 
ceiling. 

Type C: A building with masonry walls, fire-resistive corridors and 
stairways, but with ordinary construction otherwise. 

Type D: A building with masonry walls but otherwise ordinary or joist 
construction and interior wood trim. 

Type E: A frame building constructed with wood above foundation, with 
or without slate or other semi-fireproof material on roof. 


2 In this and the succeeding illustrations of methods of computing depre- 
ciation the following symbols will be used : 


V = original cost 

Vi = depreciated value at end of first period 

V2 = depreciated value at end of second period 

V,, = depreciated value at end of last period; i.e., scrap value 


N = length of service life 
d = rate of depreciation per period 
D = total amount of depreciation; that is, V — V, 
D, = amount of depreciation to the end of the first period 
D: = amount of depreciation to the end of the second period 
r = rate of interest 
R = 100 per cent + rate of interest ; that is, 1 +7 
1 — r = 100 per cent — rate of interest 
A = annual amount to be paid under compound-interest methods 


Assuming no scrap value, the formula for computation of depreciation 
to the end of the first year would be 


D; = Fe 
N 
To the end of the second year 


Ds = 25; ete, 
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Table 24 gives book values and depreciation charges at the 
end of certain periods in the life of a Type C building cost- 
ing $18,000 with a scrap value of $3000 at the end of seventy- 
five years. This method is simple in application and can be 


TABLE 24 


Book VALUES AND DEPRECIATION CHARGES FOR A Typr C BuILpING 


DEPRECIATION Toran AccUMULA- 
CHARGES AT THE | TION OF DEPRECIA- 
END OF THE YEAR TION CHARGES 


Book VALuUn aT 
END or YEAR 


AGE IN YEARS 


$18,000 


Ten 16,000 $200 $ 2,000 
Twenty 14,000 200 4,000 
Thirty 12,000 200 6,000 
Forty 10,000 200 8,000 
Fifty 8,000 200 10,000 
Sixty 6,000 200 12,000 

3,000 200 15,000 


very easily adapted to any school building or any school 
system. Because of the ease of calculation and application 
it is used quite generally by accountants and has been desig- 
nated as an official method by many regulatory boards. It 
spreads the charge evenly over the service life of the building 
and should give satisfactory results for allocating the real 
charge for depreciation. 

Its effect must also be considered, however, in conjunction 
with the distribution of the other costs, such as repairs and 
maintenance. Many engineers maintain that these other 
costs are light during the early years of the building and heavy 
during the later years. Thus the combined depreciation and 
upkeep costs place an unjustly heavy burden upon the later 
years if the just-mentioned contention is true. Other engi- 
neers maintain that the cost of repairs is in no sense equally 
graduated, but extremely irregular in practice. If this is true, 
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we should have some years carrying too heavy a burden and 
others too light a load. 

These considerations must be given weight when a single 
building is considered ; but in a large city system with a num- 
ber of school buildings a normal and fairly regular cost of 
upkeep has become established. Thus the inequalities of 
individual charges may merge into more nearly uniform 
charges for the upkeep of the system as a whole. 

Assuming that depreciation costs can be predetermined 
with a satisfactory degree of accuracy — and an estimate is all 
that can ever be made — repair and maintenance costs can be 
predetermined with equal accuracy and satisfaction. Equal 
reason exists for predetermination in these cases ; namely, the 
securing of an equitable distribution of costs. One is no more 
difficult than the other. With both estimates made at the 
beginning of the service life of the building all costs in con- 
nection with the building can therefore be pro-rated over the 
probable years of its service. 

Uniformly-diminishing-amounts method. This method es- 
timates the periodic depreciation of a fixed percentage of the 
appraised or book value of the building as at the time of the 
last appraisal. Thus, if the building cost $10,000 and the 
fixed rate is 14 per cent, the first depreciation estimate is 
$133.33 — 14 per cent of $10,000 — which gives an appraised 
value of $9866.67; the second depreciation estimate is 
$131.55 — 14 per cent of $9866.67 — with a new appraised 
value of $9735.12; the third estimate is $129.80 — 14 per 
cent of $9735.12 — with an appraisal of $9605.32 for the 
building; andsoon. It is evident that a final zero valuation 
can never be reached since no matter how old the building 
becomes there will be no year in which the depreciation will 
be more than 14 per cent of the appraised value at the be- 
ginning of the year. If, however, there is any scrap value, 
a depreciation rate may be determined such that the ap- 
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praised value at the end of the estimated life of the building 
will equal approximately the scrap value. If there is any 
scrap value, the series becomes determinate. From the 
standpoint of calculation, the problem here is the deter- 
mination of the fixed rate necessary to reduce the value of 
the building to residual or scrap value in the given life term, 
which is seventy-five years for a Type C building." 

The chief merit of this method is its automatic adjustment 
to maintenance charges. The yearly depreciation charges are 
heavy during the early years and less as the building grows 


1 Using the symbols given in footnote 2 on page 224, we may formulate 
the following equations: 


Vii=VvVa-d 
V2 = Vid — d)= V(1 — d)(1 — d) 
V, = V(i—d)* 
Solving for (1 — d), we have 
ysis 
V 
1-d=7— 
VF 


Solving for d, we get 


5 pale a eee te * [Scrap value 
[% Cost 


By means of this formula and the use of logarithms the depreciation rate 
for the building described on page 225 is readily found to be, approximately 


to four decimal places, .0236. 
But the value at the end of any number of years is found by substituting 


in the equation 
Vv, = Va—d)* 


The value at the end of 10 years is 
Vio = $18,000(0.9764) 1° 


Solving by logarithms, 

Vio = $14,180 
Likewise 

Voo = $11,180 


Vn = $5460, and 
V;5 = $3000, which is the scrap value 
As a check on the computation, we find V7 to be $3001.63, which differs 


from the given scrap value by less than $2.00. 
The depreciation in each case is the difference between the cost and the 


value at the end of the period. 
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older; whereas the maintenance charges are light during the 
early years, but increase gradually with the age of the struc- 
ture. The two costs are thus equalized. This method 
estimates the depreciation charge by periods. It involves 
a complex calculation and is perhaps never applied with any 
degree of accuracy. 

Compound-interest method. The compound-interest method 
differs radically from the preceding ones in that it uses the 
principle of compound interest to determine the amount of 
periodic depreciation. The problem under the compound- 
interest method is the calculation of the amount of a sum of 
money which, placed at compound interest, at the end of suc- 
cessive periods will accumulate to the amount of the total 
depreciation of the building during its life term. At the end 
of each period this amount, plus any accumulated interest on 
the amounts previously set aside, becomes the depreciation 
estimate for this period. Unless a fund is actually established, 
~ there can, of course, be no accumulation of interest. Under 
this method the amount of such theoretically accumulated 
interest is, nevertheless, made a part of the periodic deprecia- 
tion charge. The method thus becomes simply a mathemati- 
cal device for making the estimate. For the Type C build- 
ing used heretofore with a full valuation at the beginning of 
its life of $18,000 and a scrap value of $3000 after a service 
life of seventy-five years, this periodic depreciation is $19.82, 
if interest is reckoned at 6 per cent. — If these figures are used, 
the appraisal schedule given in Table 25 may be set up: 


' Using the symbols given in the footnote on page 224, the calculation of 
the fixed periodic amount is in accordance with the following formula: 


A —= V = V,)r 
Ro 
_ (Cost — Scrap value)r 
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TABLE 25 
APPRAISAL SCHEDULE FOR A Typr C Burupine or A CERTAIN Sort 
DEPRECIATED TorTaL 


oR APPRAISAL | ACCUMULATED 
VALUE DEPRECIATION 


PrRIopIc ACCUMULATED 


Aa IN YHARS Amount INTEREST 


Lie Cae $19.82 $ 63.56 | $17,738.24 | $ 261.76 
Twenty. .. 19.82 291.73 17,311.87 688.13 


EERE E Yr eer 19.82 788.06 16,617.34 1,382.66 
Morty: Ws ois) xs 19.82 1,721.17 15,486.03 2,513.97 
Buitwrn gee tao 19.82 3,365.73 13,643.27 4,356.73 
Sixtye uit sas 19.82 5,907.45 10,903.35 7,096.65 
Seventy-five . 19.82 13,513.50 3,000.00 15,000.00 


The chief charm in the compound-interest method is in the 
apparent magic with which a small sum of money seems, to 
grow into a sizable amount and by the end of the building’s 
service life takes care of the loss in value. In this respect it is 
to be preferred to any haphazard or arbitrary method. That 
it secures an equitable distribution of depreciation costs for 
the various periods is open to serious question. The periodic 
charge probably bears no relation to the fact of depreciation. 
In public service companies where actual funds must be set 
aside to accumulate at compound interest, there is no serious 
objection to the method. Judged from the standpoint of its 
relation to upkeep costs, the method lays an increasingly 
heavy burden on the later years of the life of the building. 

Figure 14 shows graphically the three methods of comput- 
ing depreciation. 

Method used by Strayer and Haig. Strayer and Haig in 
their studies of financing of education made the pioneer at- 
tempt to calculate the cost of education, taking into consider- 
ation imputed interest and plant depreciation. Their method 
is shown in the following quotation: * 


1 George D. Strayer and Robert M. Haig, The Financing of Education in 
the State of New York, pages 82-85. (The Macmillan Company, New York; 
1923.) 
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‘COST 


SCRAP 
VALUE 


Fra. 14, Graphical representation of depreciation. 


Key. 1, Straight-line method; 2, Sinking-fund method; 3, Fixed-percentage-of- 
diminishing-value method. 


The first step necessary in figuring the yearly depreciation of 
school buildings is the determination of a fair figure to represent 
the life of school buildings. Once this figure has been chosen, the 
assumption that the corresponding fraction of the original cost is 
lost each year on the average would be justified. In the light of 
competent advice it is assumed that the depreciation of school build- 
ings throughout the state should be figured on the basis of an esti- 
mated life of seventy-five years. On this assumption a school 
building loses one seventy-fifth, or 13 per cent, of its original 
cost value each year. Since available figures on the valuation of 
school buildings in the State of New York are in terms of “present 
value” rather than original cost figures, it becomes necessary so 
to relate the present value of many buildings of widely varying ages 
to their original costs that a percentage of depreciation in terms of 
present value may be determined. ... This depreciation in one 
year of 14 per cent of original value [for the school buildings of 
New York City] is therefore equivalent to 13 divided by 622 [the 
ratio of present to original value, based on an average of twenty- 
eight years for all school buildings of the city], or 2.1 per cent of 
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the present value in 1921. The rate of depreciation having been 
figured as 1.8 per cent in 1910 [based on an average age of twenty- 
one and one-half years] and 2.1 per cent in 1921, it seems fair to 
assume that the best figure to represent the annual depreciation 
in the present values of New York City’s school buildings during 
the past twelve years is 2.0 per cent. 


It may be noted that this is an adaptation of the so-called 
straight-line method to the buildings of New York State after 
the average service life of the buildings had been determined. 

Importance of calculating depreciation. A consideration of 
the theoretical aspects of depreciation may seem to have little 
bearing on school administration. When a plant is worn out, 
we ask our taxpayers to provide funds for another structure. 
Bonds are voted, interest and principal payments are made, 
and we are content if the bonds do not outlast the service life 
of the building. But this, after all, is an expensive process in 
theend. Industrial corporations have long since learned that 
the economical plan is to set aside each year an amount which 
at the expiration of the service life of a given plant will be 
sufficient with interest accumulations to replace it. This 
same plan is not out of place in considering the depreciation 
and ultimate replacement of school buildings. 

P. D. DuPont points out the following :* 


If we make a careful examination of old schools, we shall probably 
reach the conclusion that a forty-year cycle for these buildings is 
about as certain as the one-year cycle for the wheat crop. At most 
there will be little dispute between forty and fifty years. One 
million dollars or any other sum invested in schools today will cer- 
tainly disappear in forty or fifty years, if history may be taken as 
a guide. Replenishing $1,000,000, if undertaken in time, is not 
expensive. 

At 4 per cent the sum of $10,520 set aside and invested annually 
will equal $1,000,000 in forty years. At 44 per cent the sum of 
$9346, and at 5 per cent the sum of $8278 will equal the same 


1P. D. DuPont, “Schools — Maintenance and Replacement,” American 
School Board Journal: Vol. 72, No. 5, page 51 (May, 1926). 
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amount. In other words, 1 per cent of the value of our schools set 
aside each year will maintain the whole system indefinitely without 
other burden; that is, if there is no increase in the number of pupils 
year by year. 


It would seem advisable, therefore, for school districts to 
plan to create funds which, with their interest accumulations, 
will be sufficient to replace a structure at the end of its esti- 
mated service life, thereby avoiding the necessity of interest 
obligations or heavy tax levies at the time the buildings are 
replaced. Such a policy would be farsighted in contrast with 
our present policies. 

Recording depreciation. Certain current practices in con- 
nection with the recording of depreciation were pointed out in 
the section of this book that deals with school accounting. 
The relation of this factor to the securing of a true balance 
sheet was also mentioned. There are two elements to be taken 
into account — the expense element (depreciation) and the 
true valuation of the asset. The accounts of capital invest- 
ment should show at any time the original cost of the building 
—information of value for many purposes and worth the effort 
needed to maintain it distinct from other items. They should 
show in addition the depreciation and appreciation by periods 
and the present worth. Such records make it possible to 
estimate the imputed interest. 

The form of plant ledger or register used need not be elabo- 
rate. It should provide spaces for the original cost, for the 
cost of additions, for periodic appreciation and depreciation, 
and for periodic estimates of present worth. A journal entry 
made at the time the depreciation or appreciation is computed 
will constitute the original entry from which the posting to the 
ledger is made. Needless to point out, a clear distinction 
must be made between capital outlay and maintenance 
charges. Otherwise the plant will soon have an enormously 
inflated value. 
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MAINTENANCE POLICY OF A SCHOOL DISTRICT 


Depreciation of the school plant is continuous from the time 
the plant is erected until it is abandoned; but its rate may 
be retarded materially by the frequency and thoroughness 
with which repairs are made. Whether the administrator is 
interested in the theory of depreciation or not, he must give 
careful thought to the practical and pressing problems in- 
volved in keeping the school plant in the proper state of repair. 

What is to be maintained? The problems involved in 
maintenance may be divided into three groups — school 
grounds, school buildings, and school equipment. The term 
*‘ school grounds ”’ includes future sites, athletic fields, and 
present sites including lawns, walks, drives, shrubbery, fences, 
playground equipment, flagpoles — in short, anything on or 
about the school yards and playgrounds. ‘School build- 
ings ” includes walls, roof, windows, doors, basements, fire 
escapes, blackboards, floors, boilers, radiation, ventilating 
machinery, plumbing and light fixtures, and any buildings 
other than the main school building constituting a part of the 
physical plant. ‘Equipment ”’ includes pupils’ and teachers’ 
desks, tables, lockers, laboratory furniture, gymnasium equip- 
ment, books — anything either fixed or movable, in use or 
in storage, that may not properly be considered a part of 
the building itself. In a city of any size this constitutes a 
formidable array of materials and implies not only labor, 
material, and time to keep in repair, but a more or less com- 
plicated organization effectively functioning at all times. 

The present treatise does not attempt to indicate in detail 
the best methods or the current practices of maintaining the 
many parts of the school plant. Since so many trades and 
processes are involved, such a treatment of this subject would 
constitute in itself an elaborate treatise. This account is 


1 The reader is referred to the materials listed in the annotated bibliog- 
raphy following this chapter. These describe processes that are used success- 
fully by school systems to keep the school plant and equipment in repair. 
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concerned with the administrative aspects rather than with 
technical details of maintenance of the school plant. 

Methods of handling maintenance. Two methods of 
handling the problems of school-building maintenance are in 
use. A school district may contract for all its repairs, or it 
may maintain its own repair crews and repair shop. Ad- 
vantages are claimed for both plans. Under the contract plan 
the repairs can be completed during vacation periods; 
whereas, if a school maintains regular repair crews, it must 
keep them busy during the entire year unless their wages for 
part of the year are to represent an absolute loss to the tax- 
paying public. Under the former plan, the school district 
gets the benefit of competitive bidding, whereas under the 
alternative plan the work is done on a straight time basis. 
Many persons would seriously question whether on such a 
basis the work could ever be done as economically from a 
purely monetary point of view. There is, however, the 
opposing contention that it is done better, and is therefore in 
the end fully as economical. 

In an investigation of business methods of twenty-five East- 
ern cities the writer found that fifteen of them employed their 
own repair gangs, and twelve of these maintained more or less 
fully equipped repair shops. Several others used the manual- 
training shops for doing repair work. In this group of cities, 
at least, the boards of education prefer the straight time plan 
to the contract method. 

Maintenance organization. Whichever method is used, a 
school system composed of several units should employ a 
superintendent of buildings and grounds. In accordance 
with the best thinking of students in the field of administra- 
tion, this superintendent should be a member of the staff of 
the superintendent of schools. He should work under the 
direction of the board of education, should have an educa- 
tional point of view, and should remember always that schools 
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are organized and maintained for the sole purpose of educat- 
ing children. He should be honest, courageous, alert, intel- 
ligent, and able to lead the men under his direction. He need 
not be a master of a trade, but his technical training should 
be such that he recognizes good work when executed by a 
mechanic and knows the amount of time required to do it. 
While graduation from a technical course in a college is 
desirable, it is not imperative. 

He should be assisted in his work by competent clerical, 
architectural, and mechanical assistants. Sufficient office 
help should be employed to handle the purely clerical work of 
copying orders, writing requisitions, taking dictation, and 
keeping the accounts of such a department. The architec- 
tural help should provide the drawings together with whatever 
specifications are required by the maintenance staff. But the 
overhead of this department should not exceed 10 or 15 per cent 
of the total amount allocated to the maintenance of the plant. 

The maintenance personnel should consist of clerks, 
accountants, architects or draftsmen, and a sufficient number 
of mechanics to keep the school plant in good operating order 
at all times and to form the skeleton of the repair organization 
during thesummer. Workmen skilled in more than one trade 
should be preferred to men who have only one specialty. 
They should be honest, trustworthy, intelligent, versatile, and 
able to adapt themselves to the varying conditions that they 
will meet. Ramsey suggests the following classification of 
trades: carpentry, painting, electrical equipment, plumbing, 
heating and:ventilating, and labor and masonry.’ To these 
the writer would add a seventh — landscaping. He would 
have a foreman for each group in a large system. In a small 
system he would combine carpentry and painting under one 
foreman, and the pipe trades — plumbing, heating, ventilat- 


1H. E. Ramsey, “The Maintenance Organization,” American School 
Board Journal: Vol. 72, No. 4, page 55 (April, 1926). 
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ing, and electrical equipment — under another. The work- 
men employed under such an organization should handle any 
ordinary repairs during the academic year, and should con- 
stitute a skeleton organization to which other mechanics 
might be added for repair work during the summer vacation. 

If, in a small system, only one man can be employed, that 
man should undoubtedly be a carpenter who is an all-round 
mechanic capable of doing many miscellaneous jobs, including 
painting. A second man in a small system may be a pipe 
tradesman who is employed as a school janitor or engineer but 
who has assistants to relieve him when he is sent out on a 
repair mission during school time. The superintendent of 
buildings and grounds in a small city may be an experienced 
manual-training instructor who has had some practical 
experience as a tradesman. The small city may very profit- 
ably employ some outside mechanics to do such highly 
specialized work as brick laying and electric wiring rather 
than to attempt to maintain an organization which repre- 
sents the different trades. 

Figure 15 shows a proposed maintenance organization 
suitable for a relatively large city, while Figure 16 gives the 
type of one with which a small city should content itself. 

Determining the maintenance program. The maintenance 
work to be done depends upon a thorough inspection of the 
school plant and its equipment. This inspection may be 
made by the superintendent of buildings and grounds and the 
members of his staff, and by them alone. The chances are 
that this procedure will result in overlooking many small 
items which may be particularly annoying to members of the 
educational staff. A better plan is to enlist the codperation 
‘of the members of the instruction and operation staffs in this 
important task. Janitors should always be on the alert, 
immediately reporting conditions which seem to need atten- 
tion. ‘Teachers and principals should report needed repairs. 
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SUPERINTENDENT 


°o 


BUILDINGS and GROUNDS 


CARPENTER and 
GENERAL MECHANIC 


PART - TIME 
PIPE TRADESMAN 


Fig. 16. Maintenance organization for a small city. The flow of authority 
is from the superintendent of schools. 


In the spring of the year prior to compiling the budget, all 
three groups should make a thoroughgoing inspection of 
every building, from the sub-basement to the roof, listing 
all items which need attention. After these reports, which 
should be made on special forms, have been examined, the 
superintendent of buildings and grounds together with 
representatives of the instruction staff—the building 
principal, assistant superintendent, or superintendent — 
should go over the items and classify them into two groups — 
necessary items and desirable but not absolutely essential 
items. Such procedure is to be commended because by it 
the problem is viewed from several points. The instruction 
staff views the problem from the educational angle, the 
janitorial staff from the custodial angle, and the maintenance 
staff considers the needs of the buildings from a detached point 
of view. The joint review by representatives of these differ- 
ent departments insures a proper safeguard. 

The painting of school buildings should receive specific 
attention. Within a cycle of seven or eight years all build- 
ings should be painted inside and out to preserve them and to 
add to their attractiveness. The painting of a certain num- 
ber of buildings or rooms should be designated for each year so 
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that the burden will be distributed equally over the period 
covered and not fall too heavily on the budget of any one year. 

The maintenance budget. After the items have been 
agreed upon and classified as necessary and desirable, the 
division of the budget devoted to maintenance should be 
submitted to the board of education and, in fiscally dependent 
cities, to the reviewing body. This section may be prepared 
either by lumping an amount for maintenance, based largely 
on the experience of previous years, or by estimating the cost 
of each item and budgeting each one separately. The former 
method implies that the repairs will be adjusted to the amount 
available; the latter adjusts the budget to the program of 
maintenance. The second plan is undoubtedly better 
practice, because boards of education and reviewing bodies 
can be more easily convinced of the necessity of voting funds 
for specific items than of granting alump sum for repairs. In 
the twenty-five Eastern cities visited by the writer, however, 
the prevailing practice was to “ lump ” rather than to base the 
budget on specific items. 

Maintenance accounting. A system of records and blank 
forms is imperative if a maintenance department is to function 
properly. These should serve two purposes — to expedite the 
work and to enable costs to be accurately computed. There 
should be a schedule of accounts for use in recording expendi- 
tures and securing the proper controls over the budgetary 
appropriations. The schedule outlined in the chapter on 
accounting is standard! Accounts with each building may 
also be carried, and certain subsidiary accounts may be 
opened under the general headings given in the schedule. 

Certain blank forms which are highly desirable for this 
purpose are requisitions for repairs, work orders, time cards, 
purchase orders for maintenance department, interdepart- 
ment work orders, and job record cards. 

1See pages 136 ff. 
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Requisition for repairs. This should consist of at least two 
forms — a long form for the report of items from the annual 
inspection and a short form to be used during the year for 
miscellaneous items. The blank should contain space enough 
for a full description of the needed repairs and for the signa- 
tures of the building principal and the superintendent. 

Work order. (See Form 15 in Appendix.) A work order is 
a form issued by the superintendent of buildings and grounds 
to the foreman directing him to do a piece of work. This 
order must give the date, the name of the department 
involved, the job number, the exact location, the precise 
work to be done, and an estimate of cost. Blanks for the 
notation of the completion and the cost of a job should be 
provided. Duplicates should be kept by the superintendent 
of buildings and grounds as checks on the progress of the work. 

Time card. (See Form 16 in Appendix.) The time card 
which is to be kept by each man should have spaces for name 
of workman, the job number, the time spent, the unit cost, 
and the total cost for each job. From these cards the labor 
cost of each job can be computed. 

Purchase order for maintenance department. The super- 
intendent of buildings and grounds is sometimes responsible 
for the purchases necessary for the maintenance department. 
In that event, special orders should be made in triplicate with 
ample provision for notations of the job involved and the 
accounts to be charged. One of the copies may be delivered 
with the materials and used as a receipt to be sent to the 
central office, indicating that the materials have been 
delivered to the proper place. If no separate purchase order 
is desired, then the regular order may be used and all purchas- 
ing may be handled by one individual. 

Interdepartment work order. This form is used by the 
various foremen to indicate the work on a job that must be 
done by another department. For example, a partition that 
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is being moved may have a water pipe which will be moved by 
the plumbing department. The use of an interdepartment 
work order makes it possible for this job, already authorized 
by the superintendent of buildings and grounds, to be com- 
pleted without requiring that individual to give his time and 
attention to the writing of supplementary orders. 

Job record card. (See Form 17 in Appendix.) A job 
record card should be made for each job and numbered to 
correspond to it. An estimate of the cost is entered on it. 
Spaces are provided for recording the time from the various 
time cards and the cost of materials used. When a job is 
completed and all items transferred to this record card, the 
exact cost of the completed job can be ascertained and com- 
pared with the estimate. Summaries can also be made, from 
time to time, which will show the work of the maintenance 
department." 

Modifications for small school systems. The use of so 
elaborate a plan is neither possible nor desirable in a small 
school system where only one repair man is employed. The 
repair requisition and the work order are all that are 
necessary. The purchases can be handled as are all pur- 
chases. Time cards and job record cards can be kept, but 
they are not essential and will add to the clerical burden. 

Abandoning old buildings. The time to abandon an old 
building is a problem which ultimately confronts a board of 
education in connection with every structure under its juris- 
diction. As a building grows older, the maintenance charges 
increase if it is to continue to serve the school children as it 
should. When to cease repairing an old building becomes 
therefore a very pertinent question. After pointing out that 
educational utility is always the dominant factor in deciding 
this matter, Almack gives the four following criteria :' 


1 John C. Almack, “The Maintenance of School Buildings,” American 
School Board Journal: Vol. 71, No. 1, page 45 (July, 1925). 
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1. A building should be abandoned at once when it is unsafe 
or when the health and morals of the children are seriously threat- 
ened by its continued occupation. 

2. It should be abandoned when the maintenance and added 
costs of operation are sufficient to offset maintenance and interest 
charges on a new building of equal capacity and utility. 

3. It should be abandoned when it is inconvenient from the point 
of view of accessibility, as when the residence section has moved 
away. 

4. It should be abandoned when manifestly unsuited to modern 
school needs and too far depreciated physically to warrant altera- 
tions and additions. 


Keeping these criteria in mind and using sound judgment, a 
board of education will have little difficulty in determining the 
point at which a school plant should be abandoned and when 
additional money should be invested in repairs. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 
InsuRING ScHooL PROPERTY 


Tue insuring of school property is an important school 
business activity, and insurance is a significant item in every 
school budget, not because it is in itself a large financial item 
but because it represents protection. The loss due to a lack 
of such protection might assume large proportions. 

From a legal point of view the placing of insurance on school 
property is not commonly questioned. It is usually assumed 
that granting a district the right to construct a building 
implies also the power to insure it. Some state laws spe- 
cifically provide for the insuring of school buildings of certain 
types; the New York law, for example, makes the trustees of 
any school district who neglect to carry insurance personally 
liable for any loss that may be incurred through their negli- 
gence.! 

BASIC PRINCIPLES OF INSURANCE 

Insurance is based upon the law of averages, and, according 
to Melchior, the essential features of this particular applica- 
tion of the law are four in number :?” 


1. The existence of a known danger to which all property owners 
are exposed. 

2. The probability that loss from this danger will not fall upon 
all exposed to it. 

3. The assumption that when the loss occurs it will fall so 
heavily upon those to whom it comes that money indemnity would 
become a matter of great importance to them. 

4. A fairly accurate knowledge of property annually destroyed 
by this danger, so that the insurer may calculate his risk with reason- 
able certainty. 


The same author says, “A sound insurance program for 
schools must, therefore, be based upon the hazard elements of 
1 William T. Melchior, Insuring Public School Property, page 9. 
(Teachers College, Columbia University, New York; 1925.) 
2 Qp. cit. page 10. (Used by permission.) 
QA5 
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the building, its surroundings, its physical make-up, equip- 
ment, and use.” 

The basic principle of insurance is a distribution of the loss 
of one over many. It is founded on the premise that losses 
do not occur simultaneously to all subscribers. Individual 
losses do not occur in any regular order, but there is some 
regularity of occurrence when taken collectively. This 
collective regularity is used as a basis for computing the 
deposit, or premium, required from each subscriber. These 
premiums are computed on rates which, in the final analysis, 
are fixed so that when they are multiplied by the amount of 
insurance carried they should produce from the many policy- 
holders a fund sufficient to pay all ordinary losses when they 
occur, to meet the expenses of conducting the business, and to 
provide a fair return to the stockholders of stock companies. 


METHODS OF INSURING 


Two methods of insuring public school property are in use 
— insurance in private companies organized for the purpose 
of giving this kind of protection, and self-insurance. A large 
percentage of the school property insured under the first plan 
is insured in stock companies which charge a fixed rate for the 
protection offered. A few districts insure in mutual com- 
panies, though the question of the legality of this procedure 
sometimes arises. Self-insurance involves the building up of 
a sinking fund to indemnify a school district against losses 
which may occur and the fund is drawn upon for that purpose 
alone. This plan should be sharply distinguished from the 
policy of carrying no insurance at all and at the same time 
creating no indemnity fund. Such a policy is not self- 
insurance but its converse. 

Insurance in commercial companies. Insurance in stock 
and mutual companies is the prevailing type. The practices 
of the former have been so standardized and carefully regu- 
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lated by statute that, for a given territory in a city, the rate 
is readily determined for a building with a high degree of 
accuracy and full assurance is guaranteed that, in the event of 
loss, the district will be reimbursed in accordance with the 
terms of the contract set forth in the insurance policy. In- 
suring in a mutual company does not always make it possible 
to compute the rate so accurately. Furthermore, if each 
participant in the plan becomes a stockholder, there remains 
the question of whether a school district may become a stock- 
holder in any concern. 

Self-insurance. Self-insurance is based on the contention 
that, in the long run, the premiums paid for insurance pro- 
tection aggregate far more than the losses incurred. Thomas 
asserts that thirty-three school systems investigated by 
him in 1918 had paid out in the ten years preceding $132,880.41 
in excess of the losses reimbursed on a total premium outlay of 
$871,491.34. During the same time the State of Oregon paid 
out $173,715.50 in excess of the losses paid.1_ Self-insurance is 
a safe plan for a comparatively large city whose fund is exten- 
sive enough to cover the loss of a large building ; but it is diffi- 
cult to justify self-insurance in the small city whose fund 
would not in many years be large enough to cover the loss of 
one of its school plants. For the benefit of such cities, some 
administrators have suggested a state insurance fund to 
which all school districts would contribute. In the event of 
loss, the district would be reimbursed from this state fund. 
The proponents of this plan assert that a considerable saving 
would be effected to the districts participating. Thomas’s 
figures give support to this contention. 

The operation of the self-insurance plan in a large city is 
described in the following quotation : ? 


1R. H. Thomas, “Fire Insurance in Public Schools,” American School 


Board Journal: Vol. 57, No. 3, page 35 (September, 1918). ; 
2 William G. Bruce, “Fire Insurance for School Property,” American 


School Board Journal: Vol. 70, No. 4, page 101 (April, 1925). 
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Philadelphia created an insurance fund in December, 1912, and 
at the present time has approximately $1,500,000 in this fund. The 
city has placed in this fund approximately the amount necessary to 
carry fire insurance on all of their buildings and such surplus funds 
which they have available at the end of each year. The Philadelphia 
district during the last ten years has had five losses of approxi- 
mately $300,000 which have all been paid from the insurance fund. 

During the period covered by the accumulation of the self- 
insurance fund, insurance in stock or mutual companies should 
be used to supplement the fund, and this supplemental 
insurance should be gradually reduced as the fund is increased. 
A city which has, for example, been paying $10,000 a year in 
premiums may use $5,000 of that amount to start a fund, 
leaving the other $5,000 to pay insurance premiums. This 
process would be repeated year after year until such time as 
the fund would be large enough to cover any loss the district 
might incur. The insurance policies could thus with safety 
be discontinued. 

TYPES OF INSURANCE 

There are in general four types of insurance by which school 
districts are indemnified against loss — flat-rate insurance, 
co-insurance, mutual insurance, and casualty insurance. 

Flat-rate insurance. This type of insurance requires the 
payment of a fixed rate for the insuring of a stated per- 
centage of the property. Any loss up to the amount stated is 
indemnified in full; any loss beyond that percentage is not 
covered. If, for example, a building appraised at $100,000 
and insured for 50 per cent of that value suffers a loss by fire 
of $60,000, the district would be reimbursed for $50,000 and 
no more. 

Co-insurance. Co-insurance is that form in which the 
owner becomes co-insurer with the insurance company. This 
type provides that when a policyholder fails to carry an 
amount of insurance which bears to the value of the property 
the relationship that is required by the terms of the clause, he 
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will be considered as having assumed self-insurance for the 
amount of the shortage. For example, a district has a school 
building whose appraised value is $100,000. It insures that 
structure under an 80 per cent co-insurance clause for only 
$50,000. As a consequence it would be carrying self-insur- 
ance from the insurer’s point of view for $30,000, which 
is the difference between the $80,000 that should be carried 
and the $50,000 that actually is carried. In fairness to others 
who carry an adequate amount, that district should not be 
reimbursed in full for a loss but should receive an amount 
equal only to five eighths of the loss. Toreimburse for thefull 
amount of the loss would be equal to paying $80,000 if the 
property were entirely destroyed, whereas the insured paid for 
the protection of $50,000 only. 

The following examples illustrate the operation of co- 
insurance on the basis of 80 per cent, though it should be 
borne in mind that co-insurance may be carried for more than 
80 per cent or for less. 


Example A: 

Sound value of school property . . . . . + $100,000 
Insurance carried under 80 per cent plguae Wie tw ¥s, a sS0s000 
OSS ee ne byls 62 ss, ne «00,000 


Insurance carried $80,000 _100 per cent of 
: = $50,000 
Insurance required $80,000 ™ loss payable 


Example B: 

Sound value of school property . . - ee ee LOL O0U 
Insurance carried under 80 per cent nase ti mets en eO0-00G 
Voss ite eee ce. 00,000 


Insurance carried $60,000 __ 75 per cent of 
Insurance required $80,000 ~ Joss payable 


= $37,500 


The advantage claimed for co-insurance is that it is com- 
paratively cheap. Since few losses are total losses, the school 
district, it is asserted, is justified in assuming a small part of 
the risk. But it is of prime importance that the full value of 
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the property be ascertained accurately and that the insurance 
be kept up to the required percentage of this sound value at 
all times. Especially in periods of increasing values is it 
necessary frequently to have the property reappraised. On 
the other hand, depreciation should be computed from time to 
time, and the insurance readjusted to the new values, or the 
district will pay excess premium. 

Mutual insurance. When anumber of owners combine for 
the purpose of insuring the risks of the participating members, 
the scheme is known as mutual insurance. Such companies 
are usually membership corporations without capital stock. 
The profits, if any, are ascertained from time to time and dis- 
tributed in the form of dividends to the policyholders after 
setting aside reserves for contingencies. It should be borne 
in mind that the policyholders of mutual companies are liable 
for all losses incurred while they are members. The original 
premiums paid by policyholders may or may not be enough to 
pay the losses. In this contingency they are assessed for 
additional payments. The advantage claimed for this type 
of insurance is that, in the long run, the net amount of the 
premiums is less than when insurance is carried in a stock 
company. 

Casualty insurance. Any form of insurance which gives 
indemnity for losses arising from other causes than fire is 
called casualty insurance. This covers in general two types 
of risks — damage to property and legal liability from injury 
to the person or property of others. To the latter the term 
liability insurance is frequently applied. The most usual 
types of the former are windstorm, boiler, burglary, auto- 
mobile, plate glass, and elevator. Of 535 districts in New 
York State listed in Melchior’s study, 2 reported windstorm 
insurance; 63, boiler; 17, public liability; 2, burglary; 15, 
auto; 1, plate glass; and 2, elevator insurance. 

1 Op. cit., page 10. 
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Boiler insurance is an especially desirable type of casualty 
insurance for a school district to carry. Every company 
writing boiler insurance has a staff of trained experts who 
make a periodic inspection of each boiler covered. This 
examination is in no sense a mere superficial survey of a heat- 
ing plant but a most thoroughgoing inspection inside and out. 
Small defects are detected and remedied, and advice is offered 
on the economical operation of the plant, which often results 
in a saving on repairs and school operating expenses. Boiler 
insurance usually covers damage to the boiler itself, to the 
property of the insured, to the property of others, loss of life 
or injury to those employed by the insured, and loss of life or 
injury to those not employed by the insured. 

The purpose of liability insurance is to protect the insured 
against the responsibility imposed by law for accidents which 
arise from the operation of his business or happenings on his 
premises. Factories carry it, and contractors use it to cover 
accidents. Such policies, in general, agree to defend all suits, 
whether groundless or not, which may be brought against the 
insured for accidental injuries suffered or alleged to have been 
suffered. In the event of an adverse decision in court, the 
indemnifying companies pay costs and damages up to the 
limits stated in the policy. Policies of this type also cover 
the compensation due employees under the laws of various 
states during the period of disability. 

The modern multiple-indemnity boiler insurance policy 
provides payment up to the face of the policy for each 
explosion that may take place while the policy is in force. 
It also provides defense of any suits which may be brought 
against the insured as the outcome of any explosion. 


KINDS OF INSURANCE POLICIES 


Insurance policies are fundamentally contracts of indem- 
nity in which the assured is indemnified in case of loss. 
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Three types of policies are found in use in the insuring of 
school property. They are individual, blanket, and schedule. 
An individual policy, sometimes called a specific policy, 
covers but one object at risk in one location. A blanket 
policy insures several different items either in the same loca- 
tion or in different locations, for a lump sum. A schedule 
policy incorporates in one policy form all the property 
insured. A schedule policy specifically states the amount of 
insurance on each building listed, while the blanket policy 
does not. ‘‘ Business men and practical school men advocate 
for school property either the specific or the schedule in pre- 
ference to blanket.” ! 

School boards commonly provide their own “ rider” for all 
policies (see Form 18 in Appendix), thus assuring uniformity 
of policy regardless of the number of companies or of in- 
surance brokers with whom school insurance is placed. 


APPRAISING PROPERTY FOR INSURANCE PURPOSES 


All insurance is based on “ sound value.” This is defined 
by insurance companies as “ present replacement value less 
depreciation.”? Various methods are used by school districts 
in arriving at “sound value.” Table 26 shows the methods 
used in twenty-three Eastern cities visited by the writer. 


TABLE 26 


Mertnops Usep sy Twenry-THree Eastern Cittrrs In APPRAISING 
Pusiic Schoon Property ror INSURANCE Purposss 


MernHop or AppRAISING NuMBER or Cirres 


ag 


Commercial appraisers . ph cok ORR ae ee 
Local committee of contractors and real-estate men 
Insurance appraisers . a io: Ps Ati eae ame 
School board secretary or business manager . 
Board of education ARLE AS porary oc 

Actual construction cost 

City assessor 


—_ 
a a et Oe Oe 


1 Op, cit., page 64, * Op. cit., page 13, 
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Apparently all these methods are acceptable to the in- 
surance companies, but there is no guaranty that in the event 
of a loss a’ question of value may not be raised or even liti- 
gation initiated. Melchior reports that among 410 school 
districts in the State of New York reporting appraisals, 66.1 
per cent were made by school authorities; 15.6 per cent by 
school authorities and insurance companies; 15.1 per cent by 
insurance companies; and 3.2"per cent by appraisal firms.’ 
His study covered districts of every size. Ina majority of 
the districts there was apparently no specified time for making 
appraisals. 

Desirous of determining the best method of appraising 
school property for insurance purposes, the writer asked nine 
insurance experts to rank the various methods found. The 
ranks of their composite ratings appear in Table 27. 


TABLE 27 


Ranx Assignep Eacu or Snven Dirrerent MerTHops oF APPRAISING 
Pusuic ScHooot Property FoR INSURANCE PuRPOSES 


: 


Acrmncy Maxine APPRAISAL 


eS ee 


Commercial appraisers . 
Insurance appraisers. . - 


School board at replacement value. . . - - 
Committee of contractors and real-estate men . 
Actual construction cost SM al eee les 
School board secretary or business manager . 
Pity assessor eye y eis) =). pt Ns 


Or 09 1 


Dm 
Or Or 


From these rankings it is apparent that an appraisal by a 
commercial concern is the most to be desired, while one by 
insurance appraisers ranks second. Either may be secured by 
any school district for a reasonable outlay; and each repre- 
sents sound practice, for each assures a satisfactory settle- 
ment in the event of a loss. 


1Qp. cit., page 170. 
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RATIO OF INSURANCE TO SOUND VALUE 


The amount of insurance to be carried is a matter to be 
settled by the board of education and its executive officers in 
the light of all data available. Insurance companies tend to 
favor 80 per cent of sound value, using the co-insurance clause. 
Some even urge full insurance. These practices represent, of 
course, good business for them, though from the standpoint of 
the school district the amount of premium paid does not 
decrease in proportion to reduction of the percentage of value 


covered. Melchior’s study showed the practices indicated in 


Table 28.1 
TABLE 28 


Ratio or InsurANcE Carrrep To Sounp VaLur In New York 
ScHoo.t Districts 


RANGE OF 
Cuiass oF Disrricr MIppLE 
50% 


Cities — first class 
Cities — second class. 31.37 | 0.0-81.09 
Cities — third class . . ‘ 61.5 | 21.9-127.5 | 47.1-77.6 


Villages over 4500. . -6 | 71.1 | 23.1-123.2 | 54.0-90.2 
Union school — four-year 9 | 63.7 7.1-127.3 | 50.0-78.6 
Union school—three-year .7 | 66.3 | 20.0-150 53.3-75.0 
Union school — two-year 3 | 69.4 | 42.9-93.8 | 53.9-90.9 
Union school — one-year -l | 64.4 | 35.7-107.1 | 55.0-77.3 
Rural supervisory dis- 

LEICES cue eel Smee : 56.2 | 17.1-114.3 | 44.4-65.9 


The practice in New York State as a whole is to insure for 
about 60 per cent of the sound value of the school buildings, 
though some districts carry no insurance while others insure 
for an amount in excess of the sound value. Of course the 
latter are merely paying excess premiums, since they never 
could recover more than full value. In the light of such 
variability, a board cannot base its procedure on current 
practice but must look elsewhere for sound guidance. 


1 Adapted from Table 28 in William T. Melchior’s I. nsuring Public School 
Property, page 93. (Teachers College, Columbia University, New York ; 1925.) 
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DETERMINING INSURANCE RATES 

While there is at present a lack of uniformity in rate mak- 
ing, the tendency is for it to become more and more scientific. 
In view of that fact, the school administrator should have 
some knowledge of the general procedure of establishing rates. 
The method of the Dean Analytical System used in approxi- 
mately twenty-two states is therefore given here as typical. 
The objective of this system is, first, to establish equitable 
basic rates by methodical analyses of basic factors and com- 
parisons of actual conditions with established standards ; and 
second, to provide a flexible and logical method of construct- 
ing specific rates founded on these basic rates, thus reducing 
the possibilities of discrimination and error of omission. The 
basic rates are established by grading the towns, grading 
types of structures, and establishing basic rates for each type 
of structure in each grade of town. A specific building rate 
is then determined by inspection of the individual building, 
adding to the basic rate charges for deficiencies from the 
standards for structural features and charges for class of 
occupancy, and deducting credits for protective equipment 
such as automatic sprinklers, inside standpipe and hose equip- 
ment, chemical extinguishers, and other specified equipment. 

Any insurer may procure from the rating board for his 
district or town a schedule showing the construction of the 
rate applicable to his property. He may do this directly or 
through an insurance broker. If it is found on examination 
of the schedule in effect that inadequate credit has been 
allowed for improved conditions, he may file a claim with the 
rating board for a revision of the rate. The same procedure 
is possible when charges are excessive. With this knowledge 
it is frequently possible for a school executive to secure lower 
rates, particularly by removing certain fire hazards that 
increase the rate and by improving the property from the 
standpoint of fire protection. 
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ALLOTMENT OF SCHOOL INSURANCE 


No phase of school insurance has.caused so much dissension 
among insurance brokers, and ultimately among patrons of 
the schools and taxpayers, as the allotment of insurance. 
Too much care cannot be exercised by boards of education 
and executives in allocating the insurance carried to the 
various brokers and companies operating in the school dis- 
tricts. Each local insurance broker feels that he should have 
“his share of the business.” If that has not been openly, 
carefully, and judicially determined, there may be universal 
dissatisfaction. The sole criteria for distribution should be 
economy and efficiency. 

Table 29 shows the methods used to allocate insurance in 
twenty-three of the twenty-five Eastern cities visited by the 
writer. 
TABLE 29 


Mersops or ALLocatine INSURANCE IN TWENTY-THREE EASTERN 
Cities 


MerHop NuMBER or Cities 


Equally among all agencies 
One agency only . 


All agencies in proportion to strength of companies 

represented . a tara ees Net ee ee eae 
Following recommendation of city insurance bureau 
No definite plan sate fica Ce ol a 
Total . - 


leo mex wo 


The writer asked nine insurance experts to rank these 
methods. Table 30 shows the rank given on the basis of the 
composite judgment of these experts. 

Of the plans listed, allocation on the recommendation of 
a city insurance bureau ranks first, and allocation to all 
agencies in proportion to the strength of the companies repre- 
sented ranks second. Either plan tends to eliminate charges 
of politics and favoritism. 
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TABLE 30 


Ranks AssIGNED BY InsuRANcE Experts to MeETHops oF 
AuLLocating ScHoot INSURANCE 


Merrxop Rank ASSIGNED 


Following recommendation of a city insurance 
bureau . 


All agencies in proportion to strength of companies 
Equally among all agencies ee ed ee 
One agency only . ..... 
Politically or by no definite plan . 


Some school districts agree on a plan in conjunction with 
all the agents. Such a plan, after having been presented and 
discussed in an open meeting of the board of education with 
all agents participating, cannot be charged with unfairness or 
politics. 

Examples of allocating insurance. Two plans of allotting 
insurance are submitted herewith. The first one is used by 
the Minneapolis Board of Education, which controls over 
21,000,000 dollars’ worth of school property. 

The allotment of insurance to agents is based upon a 
mathematical formula which has worked out so equitably to 
the fire-insurance agencies in Minneapolis that almost all 
occasion for dissatisfaction has been removed. ‘The factors 
which enter into this formula are secured from each agent 
annually through a questionnaire. 

From the answers given in the questionnaire certain factors 
are secured which, when applied to the simple mathematical 
insurance formula used by the Board,' give the amount of 
insurance to which the agency is entitled. The chief factor 


1The formula is: ¢ = 300 y -+ 250,000. in which z equals the insurance 


7 
allotment, y equals the amount of taxes multiplied by the percentage of the 
business actually devoted to fire insurance, the constants in the formula 
being so selected as to yield allotments of $40,000 and $250,000, correspond- 
ing respectively to values of $100 and $5000 for y. 
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in computing the amount of insurance to be allotted to 
any agency is the amount of taxes, real and personal, paid 
to the City of Minneapolis by the active officers of the agency. 

After several years’ experience in the allotment of fire in- 
surance, $40,000 has been found to be the correct minimum to 
be given to any one agency. A maximum of $250,000 was 
also set for any one agency in order that no agency would get 
an unduly large proportion of the total amount of insurance 
written and that the agents who pay a small amount of taxes 
but who are in the majority might be protected equitably. 
Wherever possible, instead of writing a number of policies 
through several agencies in the same company, one general 
policy is written in which all agencies of the company partici- 
pate. This simplifies the records, reduces the number of 
policies handled, and reduces the expense and trouble when 
adjusting fire losses. 

Converted into a schedule, the formula gives the following :! 


Aqgrenr’s Taxus aS REPORTED BY HIM, AND UPON 
Waicu His AtLorment or InsuRANCE Is BasED 


y x 


ALLOTMENT 


Ss O—— 8 100. ess tite, coalesce cee $ 40,000 (Minimum) 
100-—" 400 3-3. ss ws aw es es 50,000 
A00:=—)' FOO. A) SEL Ae BS SR oe 60,000 
700 OOO bs 0 aveecded | clas Leo aeae 70,000 
DOOR TOO er toc ag le tc 118 ee ora 80,000 
T100==". 1800." 5) os a ee 90,000 
1300 Seek FOO | setae sacdisiners ie subse, pean mes 100,000 
7 OO sae S200 ni ciyee cs. eve: sinc oie ete 120,000 
2200 Vi PTDOF Sas, koe 140,000 
97.00: —=- 8100: Pees. 2A ace ce See Cee 160,000 
S100: == S600 Faas Se co heh omkouscie anne 180,000 
3600: 40004)... wat ae ee 200,000 
4000 = "4500: Se. PO a ee 220,000 
4500: =— .S00Q idiots, See Ss a) Se ee as 240,000 

5000. —" Overt. sas oe oem ee 250,000 (Maximum) 


*Data from George F. Womrath, Business Superintendent, Board of 
Education, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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The second plan, operating equally well, is used by a small 
Middle Western city.!. Insurance is allocated on the basis of 
school taxes paid by each agency and the amount of local 
insurance in force through each agency. For example, the 
total taxes paid by all agencies is $20,000; the total local 
insurance carried is $4,000,000; and the school insurance 
carried is $450,000. An agency paying $2000 in taxes and 
$2000 
$20,000 all 

$1,000,000 
4 1,000,000 «90 Per 
cent of total amount of insurance, or 17.5 per cent of the 
$450,000 of insurance carried; that is, $78,750. 

Any board of education can procure a working agreement 
through the codperation of the insurance agencies. Such an 
agreement may be as effective as either of the methods sug- 
gested here and would eliminate many of the difficulties that 
tend to arise in school insurance. 


having $1,000,000 of insurance would receive 


per cent of total amount of insurance, an 


MATURING OF INSURANCE POLICIES 


Policies may mature any time up to a five-year period. A 
three-year policy carries as a rule two and one-half times the 
premium exacted for a one-year policy, while a five-year 
policy is written for four times the one-year rate. If the 
interest on the money saved by investing in the longer-term 
policy is considered, there is little choice between the three- 
year and the five-year policy. The longer-term policies are 
favored over the one-year policies in twenty-two of the 
twenty-three cities visited by the writer that insured in stock 
companies. 

The policies should be so written that an equal amount of 
premium money is payable each year. Such a plan makes it 
possible to budget the insurance item and keep the tax levy 
for this purpose at a uniform rate. It is also of advantage to 


1 Lawrence, Kansas, 
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the business office to have these policies all mature concur- 
rently —that is, on the same date. In the event that policies 
are found to mature irregularly, they may be canceled and 
rewritten to mature equally over a period of three years or 
five years with no loss to the school district. 


RECORD OF INSURANCE CARRIED 


’ An adequate insurance record is essential to the record 
system of every school business office. While as a rule the 
agencies notify the insured prior to the expiration of the 
policies carried, yet a matter as important as keeping in- 
surance in force should be the responsibility of the public 
school executives in regard to keeping records of the dates 
of policies. That such records are regarded as essential is 
shown by the fact that the writer found adequate forms for 
them in twenty-two of the twenty-three cities visited by him 
which carry insurance in private companies. 

This record may have one of three forms — a loose-leaf 
record (see Form 23 in Appendix), a bound book, or a card 
file. The following facts should always be recorded : property 
covered, names of insuring companies, amount of insurance, 
rate, premium, length of time to run, policy form (which may 
be keyed with blank form of policy filed elsewhere), date of 
expiration, number of policy, and the name of broker or 
agent. The advantage of the card form is that the expiration 
date can be shown on tabs which appear above the filed cards 
themselves. Of course, if the expiration date is the same 
for all policies maturing during the year, such a device is 
unnecessary. 

PROOF AND SETTLEMENT OF LOSSES 


School administrators and boards of education, in the event 
that they suffer a loss, should know the routine so that all 
requirements can be met. The usual policy stipulations are 
that the insured do the following: 
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Give immediate notice in writing to the company. 

. Protect the property from further damage. 

. Separate the damaged and undamaged property. 

. Put the property in best order possible. 

. Furnish a complete inventory of destroyed, damaged, 
and undamaged property, stating the quantity and cost 
of each article and the amount claimed thereon. 

. Render to the company within sixty days after the fire 
(unless such time is extended by the company) a proof of 
loss in the form of an affidavit stating the knowledge and 
belief of the insured as to the following: 

(a) The time and origin of the fire; 

(b) The interest of the insured and all others in the 
property ; 

(c) The cash value of each item thereof and the amount 
of loss or damage thereto and all encumbrances 
thereon ; 

(d) All other contracts of insurance, whether valued or 
not, covering the property ; 

(e) Any change in the title, use, occupation, location, 
possession, or exposures of said property since the 
issuing of the policy ; 

(f) By whom and for what purpose any building de- 
scribed and the several parts thereof were occupied 
at the time of the fire. 

Other provisions for submission of plans, examination of 
books of accounts, bills, vouchers, records, etc., are also set 
forth in filing proof of loss. 

Inventory of school property. One point merits extended 
mention here: An accurate inventory of the contents of all 
school buildings should be made at regular intervals, certainly 
not less frequently than once each year. In general this list 
will include all items that have a service life of more than one 
year and that are not an integral part of the building in 


Or 09 20 ee 


o> 
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which they are located. Such an inventory serves the dual 
purpose of apprising the administration of the property 
actually owned, and of indicating its value in case of loss by 
fire or other cause covered by insurance. 

An inventory book should be used for the purpose, which 
will include spaces for the quantity of each article, the name 
and address of the vender, date of purchase, cost, rate of 
depreciation, and the value at the end of each inventory 
period. Inthe larger systems the inventory may be taken by 
clerks under the direction of the central administrative office 
or the building principal. In the smaller schools this respon- 
sibility may devolve upon the school board clerk or the office 
secretary. 

Settlement of partial loss. Once a settlement has been 
made for a partial loss, the insurance companies are liable only 
for the balance of the policies carried, unless they are canceled 
and new ones rewritten for the amount of protection desired. 


FIRE PREVENTION AS INSURANCE 
Melchior says: ! 


The cheapest and best form of protection against fire is pre- 
vention. . .. Until everyone responsible for a school plant knows 
and acts in accordance with principles of fire prevention, the insur- 
ance policy is but an attempt at shifting responsibility; for, 
although insurance premiums partly buy back a destroyed building, 
they can never buy back lives. 


In locating and constructing school buildings, architects 
and boards of education with their executive officers should so 
locate the building that the exposure to external fire hazards 
will be reduced to a minimum. They should then give care- 
ful consideration to fire-resistive construction — fireproofing, 
particularly walls, stairways, and floors; roofing with fire- 
resistive materials; installing electrical equipment strictly in 


1 William T. Melchior, Insuring Public School Property, page 49. 
(Teachers College, Columbia University, New York; 1925.) 
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accordance with the codes of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters ; placing furnaces, boilers, flues, and steampipes 
so that the fire hazards from those sources will be reduced to a 
minimum. An examination of plans and specifications by an 
insurance expert will frequently reveal defects, which are 
really fire hazards, that can be avoided in construction. 
Some state laws require that plans and specifications be sub- 
mitted to a local or state authority to insure the observance of 
statutes relating to fire prevention and protection. Old 
buildings can be remodeled so as to reduce materially or 
eliminate wholly fire hazards. One of the most comprehensive 
programs possible for removal of fire hazards is the one laid 
down in 1916 by Superintendent Spaulding of Minneapolis. 
His program listed thirty-six items of major importance from 
additional fire-extinguishing apparatus to metal self-closing 
waste cans. So pertinent is this list that it is here quoted in 


full: 1 


A school executive may well follow the example set by Superin- 
tendent Spaulding in ferreting out the danger points in his schools 
and recommending to his board and community action for their 
removal or diminution. Spaulding’s thirty-six items for protection 
were: separating fuel rooms from boiler rooms; fireproofing boiler- 
room ceilings; fireproof boiler-room doors; wire glass in boiler- 
room windows; metal window frames; iron ladders in boiler rooms ; 
iron scaffolds to reach boiler valves; fireproof stairs in boiler rooms ; 
removing woodwork from boiler rooms; patching holes in boiler- 
room walls and ceiling ; iron ash platforms in boiler rooms; remodel- 
ing heating plant; outside exit from boiler rooms; fireproofing space 
under stairways; improving present fire escapes; firewalls or cur- 
tains between old and new parts of buildings; improving fire-alarm 
system; eliminating defects in electrical systems; repairing or 
removing gas equipment and extending electric lighting; installing 
red exit lights and signs in gymnasium-assembly rooms; fire- 
extinguishers equipment ; gas shut-off valves ; extension of gas stove 

1N. L. Engelhardt, A School Building Program for Cities, pages 84-85. 


(Teachers College, Columbia University, New York; 1918. Used by 
permission.) 
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vents through roof; widening and otherwise improving stairways 
and additional stairways; replacing wood partitions between class- 
rooms and corridors with fireproof material; protecting wood from 
steam pipes; repairing and fireproofing foul air duct; changing 
and adding doors other than those in boiler and engine rooms; 
alterations and repairs of motion-picture booth; metal lining for 
dry kiln and fireproofing dry heat boxes in high schools; self-closing 
metal waste cans; metal sawdust boxes; metal-covered shelves in 
manual-training rooms; oil containers for engine rooms; equipping 
wood shop with dust collectors; installing a sprinkler system in the 
basements of sixty-three nonfireproof buildings as a protection to 
life and property, mainly the latter, at an average cost of $2500 
per building. 

No building, no matter how well built, is entirely free from 
fire hazards unless those occupying it continually exercise care 
and diligence in regard to fire prevention. The laboratories 
using gas and chemicals, the shops where dust accumulates, 
the boiler room where oil and grease may be left in open 
receptacles, the coal bin where spontaneous combustion may 
occur — all these constitute fire hazards which can be elimi- 
nated only through the care and diligence of those responsible 
for the work that is carried on in a building. The keeping of 
fire-fighting apparatus in prime condition is a necessity. The 
standpipes and hose must be accessible and in working order 
at all times, the hand sprinklers must be kept filled with fresh 
chemicals, and the sprinkler system — if one has been in- 
stalled — must always be in working order. In addition, all 
means of escape must -be immediately accessible for emer- 
gencies, and the occupants of the building should be so drilled 
that they can leave in an orderly fashion in a minimum of 
time. With such a program of construction and fire pre- 
vention, fire losses will become less year by year. 


DETERMINATION OF THE BOARD’S INSURANCE POLICY 


The determination of an insurance policy by a board of 
education and its executive officers is a matter of first 
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importance. They must consider the interests of the tax- 
payers in the type of protection afforded and avoid the 
political entanglements so often present in securing the 
proper protection. They must study the various kinds of 
insurance so as to secure adequate protection for a reasonable 
outlay. They should see that their sound value has been so 
determined that no serious questions will arise in the event of 
a loss. And, finally, they must act on the assumption that 
fire prevention, after all, is the best form of insurance that any 
school district may carry. 
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Education, No. 168). Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York; 1925. 
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Treats of an intensive study of school insurance in New York State, 
made in conjunction with the Educational Finance Inquiry Commis- 
sion. Covers every phase of the subject. 

Noutine, O. F. Municipal Insurance (Bulletin of University of Kansas). 
Lawrence, Kansas; May 1, 1927. 

A survey of municipal insurance practices. Much data on school 
building insurance. 

Reever, Warp G. The Business Administration of a School System. 
Ginn & Co., Boston; 1929. 

Chapter XIV contains an admirable discussion of school insurance. 

Smirn, Harry P. The Business Administration of a City School System 
(Contributions to Education, No. 197). Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York; 1926. 

Contains a brief study of insurance practices found in twenty-five 
Eastern cities, together with an evaluation of those practices by insur- 
ance experts. 

Tuomas, R. H. “Fire Insurance,’”’ Proceedings of National Association of 
School Accounting Officers, 1918. J. H. Mount, Secretary of National 
Association of Public School Business Officials, Trenton, New Jersey. 

An address delivered at convention of school business officials, out- 
lining theory and giving data. 

—— “Fire Insurance in Public Schools,” American School Board Journal: 
Vol. 57, No. 3, page 35 (September, 1918). 

A good presentation of the whole case of public school property 
insurance is given here. Insists on districts’ carrying their own in- 
surance. 

“Investigation of a System of Appraisal of School Properties,” Ameri- 
can School Board Journal: Vol. 58, No. 6, page 43 (June, 1919). 

An investigation of appraisals used in twenty-two cities with an evalu- 
ation of each is given in this article. Suggestions of proper appraisal 
methods. 

TravtscHoLtp, Reetnatp. “School and College Building Fire Losses,” 
American School Board Journal: Vol. 71, No. 2, page 108 (August, 
1925). 

A discussion of fire losses with special reference to decreasing losses 
due to electricity. Suggestions for improving electrical equipment. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


PURCHASING AND SupPpty MANAGEMENT 


Tue activities and practices involved in purchasing and 
managing supplies are so closely interwoven that it is impos- 
sible to discuss the one topic without touching upon the other. 
For example, the purchasing must be preceded by some sort 
of need, expressed usually in the form of a requisition. This 
need may have arisen through the depletion of supply of a 
given article, a fact which is directly related to the storage of 
supplies. Again, the payment of a claim involves the check- 
ing of the invoice with the goods received — an activity per- 
formed by the stock clerk in a school system of any size. 

That point granted, the procedures should be such as to 
determine the best materials available for the purposes for 
which they are to be used, and then to set up such procedures 
that these materials can be secured on the terms most favor- 
able to the purchaser. 

CITY PURCHASING US. SCHOOL PURCHASING 

In many fiscally dependent cities a municipal purchasing 
agent makes all purchases for the municipality, including the 
city schools. This plan is based on the assumption that 
the schools constitute a department of the city government. 
The arguments advanced for such a plan are the following : 
(1) Purchasing in large quantities makes it possible to get 
lower prices; (2) transportation charges on large amounts are 
smaller per unit than on smaller amounts ; (3) an expert pur- 
chasing agent can be employed ; (4) overhead is reduced since 
one organization, rather than two, handles the purchasing. 

The first argument undoubtedly has merit, but aside from 
fuel and janitors’ supplies a large bulk of the school supplies 
are so highly specialized that their sole use is in the school 
system. It would seem, then, that it would make little 
difference from the standpoint of price paid whether the city 


or the school system makes the purchases. 
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The second argument has the same merits and defects as 
the first. It is seriously to be questioned whether any large 
amount is saved. Because of the specialized nature of the 
supplies needed by the schools an organization must be main- 
tained to see that the requisitions are prepared for the city 
purchasing agent in intelligible form. Then, the goods must 
be received and stored by school employees if they are to be 
available for school use. It is probable that these same 
employees will check the invoices. Thus the only saving to 
the school is the clerical work involved in purchasing and 
remitting for the invoices. 


THE SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 

In a school system of considerable size the systematic 
handling of supplies involves a large amount of work. The 
items that are requisitioned must be properly checked and 
purchase proposals must be carefully worked out. When the 
items ordered are received, they must be checked and care- 
fully stored; inventories must be kept and unit costs com- 
puted. Such a program implies that competent individuals 
must be in charge if both the purchaser and the consumer are 
to be satisfied. But obviously a separate department increases 
the overhead expenses of the school system. Hence sound 
discretion must be exercised in the establishment and han- 
dling of this department. It is not difficult through the 
multiplication of devices, all desirable in themselves, to 
increase the expense of handling supplies to the point where 
this cost is equal to a large percentage of the first cost of the 
materials. Such a condition must, of course, be avoided. 

Dr. Taylor, in his book, Principles of School Supply Manage- 
ment, suggests that a separate supply department is desirable 
when the amount of supplies handled exceeds $25,000 per 
year.’ Using the five-year average cost of supplies for four- 


1 Robert B. Taylor, Principles of School Supply Management, page 46. 
(Teachers College, Columbia University, New York; 1926.) 
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teen cities computed by Dr. Taylor, this would imply roughly 
an average attendance of ten thousand pupils. Speaking 
generally, then, a separate supply department should be 
organized when a city has an average attendance of eight 
thousand to ten thousand pupils, and above. Cities with 
smaller attendance should handle their supply department as 
a part of the work of the central administrative office. 

A well-organized supply department will include a purchas- 
ing agent and a stockroom clerk — if a central storeroom is 
maintained — and sufficient clerical help to maintain adequate 
records, including a continuing inventory. Supply depart- 
ments of outstanding merit and national reputation are found 
in many cities. Those of St. Louis, Newark, and Rochester 
are nationally known. 


CRITERIA OF SUPPLY MANAGEMENT 


It is highly desirable in all aspects of educational adminis- 
tration to have standards by which the adequacy of one’s 
administrative procedure can be judged. Adequate criteria 
for many processes are lacking, but Dr. Taylor, who has made 
a scientific study of supply management, has secured through 
the expert judgment method a set of criteria for the evalu- 

- ation of a school system’s management of its supplies.1 


I. The board of education should limit its activity to determin- 
ing policies and exercising broad general control. 

II. The board of education should require the superintendent 
of schools, as its chief executive officer, to assume responsibility for 
determining the kind and quantity of supplies needed and the pur- 
chase and proper distribution of the same. 

III. Depending on the size of the system, the superintendent of 
schools should re-delegate this responsibility and authority to an 
assistant superintendent in charge of business affairs, responsible to 
him, or to a purchasing agent responsible to the assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of business affairs. 


1 Op. cit., pages 12-13. (Used by permission.) 
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IV. In the office of the assistant superintendent in charge of 
business affairs should be centralized all the details of budgeting, 
purchasing, distributing, and accounting for supplies. 

V. The machinery for purchasing and distributing supplies 
should be simple and efficient, of standard procedure, avoiding un- 
necessary delay and duplication of clerical work, showing each step 
of the transaction from source to culmination, and guarding against 
waste and misuse of supplies. 

VI. There should be a permanent and continuing system of 
accounting which will show readily at any time the quantity of sup- 
plies on hand, the quantity distributed, and where used. 

VII. There should be a complete record of every transaction so 
that at any time one may have accurate knowledge of any situation 
as to appropriations, expenditures, and bills outstanding. The 
record should be continuous and cumulative. 

VIII. All supplies (exclusive of perishable articles) should be 
purchased on competitive bids, but the assistant superintendent 
in charge of business affairs should have authority, within limits, 
to make special and emergency purchases without bids. Such 
special and emergency purchases should, however, be reduced to a 
minimum. 

IX. The major items of staple supplies in sufficient quantity to 
meet the needs of the entire year should be found in the various 
buildings ready for use at the opening of the schools in the 
fall. 

X. Accurate records of consumption of supplies per grade should 
be kept for each building so as to enable those responsible for the . 
preparation of the annual budget to estimate future needs in terms 
of enrollment. 

XI. Unnecessary duplication of closely related types or items of 
supplies should be avoided. A standard list of the supplies used 
in the system should be adopted by the board of education and 
published. Each item should be accompanied by definite speci- 
fications and probable cost, such list to be modified as occasion 
demands. 

XII. Expenditures should be in accordance with budgetary 
provisions. 

XIII. In its work the board of education should function as a 
whole rather than through committees. 

XIV. All records and transactions should conform with legal 
requirements. 
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These criteria are self-explanatory and need no further 
interpretation. They provide for an efficient, smoothly 
operating organization which will provide the proper supplies 
when needed and where needed. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


For the purpose of this discussion and for precision in 
accounting, a distinction between the terms supplies and 
equipment is necessary. State school accounting systems 
have attempted to make a valid distinction largely on the 
basis of length of service. 

For our purpose we shall take the rather more refined dis- 
tinction set up by Dr. Taylor. 


Broadly speaking, supplies constitute the small, non-permanent 
materials (exclusive of textbooks) used for instructional purposes, 
maintenance and operation of the plant, or janitorial service, which 
are actually consumed with use. In contrast to this, equipment 
embraces the larger and more permanent items used in furnishing 
the school plant and in its maintenance, which are not readily con- 
sumed and which require replacement less frequently. A definition 
of supplies intended to meet more exacting requirements of school 
accounting follows: Supplies as used in public school systems em- 
brace and are limited to (1) materials consumed or destroyed when 
used ; (2) materials, the normal life of which, when in use, is not more 
than two years; (3) fragile articles frequently broken with customary 
usage, and small articles frequently lost under similar circumstances. 


Such a definition gives the administrator and his staff a sound, 
practical working basis and is far superior to the older and less 
analytical attempts. 


CLASSIFICATION OF SUPPLIES 
Since, under the definition of supplies just set up, it is 
evident that materials thus defined will be used in offices, in 
classrooms, in libraries, in the work of the janitors, and in 
school repair shops, some classification is desirable. Ob- 
1 Op, cit., pages 4-5. (Used by permission.) 
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viously, one based on the work actually performed in a school 
system — that is, a functional classification — would seem to 
meet the requirements of budgeting, purchasing, storing, 
distribution, consumption, and accounting. Dr. Taylor has 
attempted such a classification which we present herewith :! 
I. General control 
Office supplies 
II. Instructional service 
. General and commercial supplies 
Drawing supplies 
Home economics supplies 
- Household arts supplies 
. Industrial arts supplies 
. Kindergarten supplies 
. Music supplies 
. Physical-training supplies 
Scientific supplies 
j. Special-class supplies 
III. Operation of the plant 
Janitors’ supplies 
IV. Auxiliary agencies 
a. Medical and dental supplies 
b. Lunchroom supplies 
ce. Library supplies 


To this list the writer would add “repair supplies to be used by 
the maintenance staff.” This classification makes relatively 
easy the compilation of the budget requirements by depart- 
ments. Purchasing is simplified since dealers tend to 
specialize along the lines of these divisions. The storage 
problems are made simpler, and the accounting problems 
are simplified. 


o9e FRM As Sf 


THE PURCHASING AGENT 
The first qualification of a purchasing agent is that he be a 
good judge of quality and price. Without this qualification 
he can never render satisfactory service. School purchasing 
involves acquaintance with many highly specialized lines; it 
1 Op. cit., pages 8-10. (Used by permission.) 
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Fic. 17. The proper relationship between the superintendent and purchasing 
agent. Ina large city an assistant superintendent may have direct super- 
vision over the purchasing agent. 


is therefore imperative that a school purchasing agent be an 
expert in these lines. This explains why men trained in 
municipal purchasing or purchasing for industrial plants are 
not fully equipped for the position of a school purchasing agent. 

A second consideration of prime moment is the relationship 
of the purchasing agent and the administrative set-up. An 
earlier chapter has established the principle of unified ad- 
ministration for a city school system with the educational 
point of view predominating. The “ flow of authority ” from 
the chief executive to the purchasing agent must be direct, so 
that an educational point of view will predominate. Dr. 
Taylor’s criteria suggest for the large system a purchasing 
agent responsible to the assistant superintendent in charge of 
business affairs, who in turn is responsible to the chief execu- 
tive. Ina medium-size city where there is no assistant super- 
intendent the purchasing agent should be directly responsible 
to the superintendent, while in the very small system the 
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superintendent himself or the clerk of the board working 
under his immediate direction should do the purchasing. In 
this way only can the school system be assured of the pre- 
dominance of an educational point of view. 

In Figure 17 is shown the right type of administrative set- 
up, while Figure 18, taken from the author’s The Business 
Administration of a City School System, shows a wrong set-up. 

The lack of an educational point of view in the purchasing 
agent and responsibility to other individuals than the chief 
educational executive often result in the purchase of cheap 
and improper supplies. The author quotes from his The 
Business Administration of a City School System: } 

The business executive of City J refused to purchase Patty Hill 
Blocks for the kindergartens of that city because he insisted that 
their purchase would lead to other purchases, thus increasing ex- 


penses. He also purchased an antiquated edition of a certain text- 
book requisitioned by the instruction department because it could 
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Fie. 18. Improper relationship between the superintendent and purchasing 
agent as it exists under a multiple plan of organization. 


1 Harry P. Smith, The Business Administration of a City School System, 
page 70. (Teachers College, Columbia University, New York; 1926.) 
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be purchased at a lower figure, and typewriters for the commerce 
department which are not ordinarily used by commercial concerns 
for a similar reason. 

The business executive of City B purchased a quantity of stencil 
sheets for duplicating work. He took a different grade from that 
specified by the instruction department because of the lower quo- 
tation. The sheets proved unsatisfactory, but no action was taken 
until a large number of principals protested vigorously against hav- 
ing to use them. (Reported to writer on visit to City B.)! 


Another type of organization equally bad is the pur- 
chasing of all school supplies by a city purchasing agent, a 
set-up which is not at all uncommon in fiscally dependent 
cities. If the school requisitions are honored as they are 
submitted, the plan may operate satisfactorily. But all too 
often the lack of an educational viewpoint in the city purchas- 
ing agent, the desire to economize, or political ambition may 
militate against the educational welfare of the school pupils. 


CENTRALIZED US. DECENTRALIZED STORAGE 

Two plans for storing school supplies are found. One plan 
provides for a large central storage depot, or warehouse, from 
which frequent deliveries are made to each administrative unit 
of the school system. Here the supplies are stored for a long 
period, and on these stores principals, janitors, and other 
members of the staff make requisitions from time to time. 
Regular deliveries aremade to every part of the school system. 
This plan is known as the centralized storage plan. 

In the other type there is maintained in each administrative 
unit a storeroom which is stocked at the beginning of a period 
— the school year, perhaps — with enough supplies to last the 
entire period. A small central storeroom is then maintained 
for any surplus stock and any items not stored in the various 
units. Deliveries are then made directly to the buildings 
prior to the period for which the supplies are desired. This 
plan is known as the decentralized storage plan. There are 


sound arguments for both plans. 
1See also page 73. 
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The principal arguments for centralized storage are that by 
this plan (1) a careful check is kept on each unit so that waste 
and extravagance are promptly checked; (2) a perpetual in- 
ventory is easily maintained ; (3) depleted stocks are readily 
detected and replenished; and (4) principals and their 
assistants are relieved of much clerical work. 

The main arguments for decentralized storage are that 
under this plan (1) each building, feeling its responsibility for 
living within its allotment, is more economical in the con- 
sumption of supplies than when it can draw on a large central 
storage depot; (2) supplies are always in the building when 
needed and it is not necessary to wait for them until delivery 
day; (3) the political danger inherent in a system of having 
large quantities of supplies stored in a central depot is 
eliminated, particularly the pressure to force a_ political 
appointment for the stockroom positions; (4) overhead 
is reduced through eliminating deliveries and care of the 
storage depot; (5) red tape is eliminated because the peri- 
odic requisitions for the checking and receipting of supplies 
are eliminated; (6) the time of principal, teachers, and 
janitors is saved since all supplies are delivered to a build- 
ing, checked, and receipted for at one time rather than at 
numerous times. 

Taylor’s criteria, together with frequent utterances of 
school administration experts, favor decentralized storage. 
The writer found the two plans almost equally distributed 
among the twenty-five Eastern cities which he visited. 


STANDARDIZED SUPPLY LIST 


One of the most important steps in setting up a proper 
system of supply accounting is the compilation of a standard 
supply list. Such a list is necessary because in a school 
system where there are a large number of teachers and 
janitors the employees will designate different makes of 
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supplies for the same purpose. For example, many different 
brands of pencils may be desired for art work when a half 
dozen would serve equally well. 

The items of this list should be standardized both in 
specifications and in units. Committees composed mostly of 
the users of these various items should be vested with the 
responsibility of preparing specifications and determining the 
unit. But since the users are not always the best judges 
of quality, they should make use of expert opinion. These 
lists should be classified according to the scheme presented 
earlier in this section, and each item should be given a code 
designation. 

After these lists are printed or mimeographed, they are 
ready for the use of members of the staff. Requisitions can 
be based on these lists, and the name of an item on a requi- 
sition list along with its code designation insures that both the 
user and the purchasing agent will have the same conception 
of the article desired. Each year supplementary lists should 
be prepared, and periodically new lists should be compiled. 
With such lists in existence it may reasonably be expected 
that all supplies requisitioned would be selected from these 
lists. 

BUDGETING SUPPLIES 

At a specified time preceding the preparation of the annual 
school budget for submission to the board of education, a 
budget estimate of the supplies needed by the various depart- 
ments should be made. This estimate may be prepared 
either by estimating for each item in a list, such as that sug- 
gested on page 272 of this chapter, the sum to be appropriated 
for each unit of average enrollment; or a list of the various 
amounts needed may be made and estimates computed for 
these. The difficulty of the first method is that few if any 
school systems have standardized the consumption of supplies 
on a unit basis. Such standardization should, however, be 
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made by all school systems. The resulting data will greatly 
facilitate the preparation of the supply budget. 

The estimates for instructional supplies should be prepared 
by those who use them — principals, teachers, and super- 
visors — and revised by the educational administrative 
‘officers of the school system. A definite date should be 
named on the school calendar for this activity. The period 
for which estimates are made is usually the fiscal year. 


SECURING BIDS 


When the supply and equipment lists have been properly 
determined, it is desirable to secure competitive bids on those 
items where there may be competition. 

The preparation of proposals demands utmost care. Exact 
specifications should be prepared so that no doubt can exist as 
to what is desired. At least six main points should be con- 
tained in these specifications: period covered by the contract, 
provision for cash deposit or bidder’s bond to insure faithful 
performance, articles under agreement with specifications 
clearly stated, quantity of each desired, unit of bid, and 
delivery conditions. When these forms are prepared, they 
should be printed or mimeographed so that all bidders receive 
identical copies. 

Bids may be solicited through advertising, through bulletin 
board notices, or through direct communication with the 
venders. Ifthe last-named plan is used, the names of venders 
handling the different supplies can be secured from various 
trade journals. Every school purchasing agent’s office should 
be supplied with an alphabetical list of dealers and their 
catalogues. When either of the first two plans mentioned is 
followed, it is essential that the necessary information reach 
the venders dealing in the articles wanted. 

In‘many cities it is customary to require the submission of 
sealed bids with samples clearly marked. A cash deposit or 
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approved bidder’s bond equal to a specified percentage of the 
amount of the bid is frequently required to insure faithful 
performance. A reservation not infrequently found is that 
the board agrees to buy from 90 to 110 per cent of the amounts 
specified on the bid form; thus some latitude in purchasing 
after bid forms are prepared is permitted. 


AWARDING CONTRACTS 

When quotations have been received and opened, they 
should be tabulated by firms and by items. The firm quoting 
the lowest price consistent with satisfactory quality should be 
awarded the contract. 

When samples are submitted, marks identifying the bidder 
should be removed; each sample should be given a code 
designation; and an individual or committee expert in that 
item should make the selection. 

The reliability of the bidder, the transportation facilities 
available, the delivery cost, and the ability of the bidder to 
deliver goods according to terms of the contract should all be 
carefully considered. In other words, performance and not 
price should be the determining factor. 

Triplicate contracts should be prepared where a school has 
centralized storage and quadruplicate contracts where the 
decentralized storage plan is followed. The original should 
go to the vender, the second copy to the purchasing agent, and 
the third copy to the auditing department. The fourth copy, 
in the case of decentralized storage, goes to the person in 
charge of the stock. The others are handled as in the case of 
centralized storage. 

STORES 


Whether collected in one central depot or scattered through 
the different buildings, certain principles must obtain in the 
handling of supplies. The fundamental purpose is “ having 
on hand at exactly the right time” the materials needed 
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“in the right quantity, at the lowest cost consistent with 
quality.’’! 

The organization should be such that every item is ac- 
counted for. All items should be rigidly accounted for until 
they reach the individual under whose direction they are to be 
consumed, and the records should be adequate enough so that 
a check is maintained over that individual. 

A stores ledger which will record the receipt and with- 
drawal of all stores is indispensable. It should be of the loose- 
leaf or card type to insure flexibility and ease of manipulation. 
This will provide a perpetual inventory (see Form 21 in 
Appendix). The storage space, whether centrally located or 
in separate buildings, should provide adequately for proper 
receipts of items so that accurate checking is possible; ade- 
quate storage conditions, including accessibility and pro- 
tection against destructive agencies; and ease and rapidity of 
distribution so that articles can be secured quickly and easily 
when the need arises. 

RECEIVING GOODS 


The storekeeper or stock clerk receives all goods consigned 
to the building or depot. He should check the goods against 
the delivery ticket accompanying the goods and against the 
purchase order (see Form 10 in Appendix), a copy of which 
should have been sent from the central office. Some systems 
do not indicate in the copy of the purchase order sent to the 
stock clerk the quantity of each item, believing that this plan 
leads to a more careful count on the receipt of the goods. 

In either event any shortage in quantity or failure to supply 
goods of the quality specified should be reported so that pay- 
ment will not be made for shortages or for goods of inferior 
quality. This phase of the supervision of supplies should be 
handled promptly to avoid improper payment. 


1H. H. Farquhar, Factory Storeskeeping, pages 23 ff. (McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York; 1922.) 
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HANDLING INVOICES 


The date of receipt of the invoice should be stamped or 
noted upon its face as soon as it is received. The items 
thereon should be checked with the goods received, either by 
sending the invoice to the individuals responsible for receiving 
the goods or by having them report the goods received on a 
duplicate of the purchase order or contract form. All items 
should be checked for accuracy. 

If possible, the voucher form of the school district should be 
used by the vender, particularly if the state law requires a 
certification before a notary (see Form 1 in Appendix). If 
possible, the purchase order and the voucher form should be 
so constructed that one impression on a typewriter will fill 
out the purchase order and its duplicate forms as well as the 
vender’s invoice on the voucher form. The vender would 
then enter the prices, make the extensions, compute the total, 
and add his certification. 


PAYING CLAIMS 


After checking, the recording and vouchering of the in- 
voices should be executed promptly, and payment made with- 
out delay. In this way the school district will be enabled 
to take advantage of any discounts that may be offered. 
Furthermore, the credit of the school district is strengthened 
by prompt payment of claims. 

This implies close codperation between the supply and the 
auditing departments. The former must furnish a copy of 
every purchase order promptly so that a complete file of 
encumbrances can be kept. On receipt of invoices the audit- 
ing department should be equally prompt in turning the 
proper data over to the supply department to be checked. 
The latter must then see that the checking is done expedi- 
tiously to insure prompt payment of obligations. 
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Payment should be made by voucher check (see Form 11 in | 
Appendix), the number of such check being entered on the 
voucher form (see Form 1 in Appendix) and in the voucher 
register (see Form 2in Appendix). Payment in this form pro- 
duces an automatic audit between voucher and check, it gives 
the vender an exact statement of what is being paid for, and 
it secures a receipt from him when endorsed and paid. Pro- 
tection should be afforded the district, of course, through the 
use of check-writing and protecting machines if the business 
of the district justifies. Nor should payment be delayed until 
a meeting of the board at which the claim is allowed. The 
proper agent of the board should be authorized to make pay- 
ment on certification and receipt of goods, the budget appro- 
priations and authorization of the board and its executive 
officers constituting the proper authority for such procedure. 

The auditing department should check the balances in the 
controlling accounts and report immediately when a balance 
becomes dangerously low. If accrual accounting is practiced, 
the system operates automatically to give this information. 
In addition, periodical statements of all balances should be 
rendered the proper executive officers of the board preferably 
a few days before the regular board meetings. 


STOWING SUPPLIES 


It is not the purpose of this treatise to specify the exact 
methods of stowing which are most satisfactory. Its purpose 
is rather to lay down certain basic principles which, if followed, 
will insure ease in stowing and withdrawal, and at the same 
time will insure careful preservation of the goods. For 
specific plans used in various cities the reader is referred to the 
bibliography at the end of this chapter. The following rules 
by Professor Dohr are worth careful consideration; ! 


1J. L. Dohr, Cost Accounting — Theory and Practice, page 296. (Ron- 
ald Press Company, New York; 1924.) a 
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1. All goods must be piled uniformly and neatly. Such piling 
facilitates the issuing of goods and their accounting and inspection 
when an inventory count is desired. So far as possible the goods 
should be piled to indicate their own count in columnar rather than 
pyramidical piles. A uniform number of articles should be kept in 
each pile with a last pile for the odd lots on hand. 

2. Goods should be stowed only in designated storage spaces. 
Window sills, ledges, floors, and aisle spaces should not be used for 
storage space unless so provided in the storage rules. 

3. Cases and crates of large size are placed on the floor. Small 
boxes, packages, and supplies should be placed in bins; articles of 
unwieldy length, like iron pipes, are to be placed in racks. 

4. All goods must be so placed in storage as not to injure them. 
Sheets of paper should be piled flat and brooms should stand on the 
handle end. Articles should not be stowed so as to project from 
the bin. 

5. Wherever possible the goods issued should be from the oldest 
lot first. 

6. Stowing in multiples of five or ten will facilitate counting at 
inventory time. 

7. Wherever possible, goods should be piled in a uniform manner. 
Thus, in the bins, begin in the back left-hand corner and pile out 
toward the front. After completing one row begin the next, and so 
on until the bin is filled. In issuing, begin with the row to the left 
so that the oldest goods will be used first. 

8. Every full column of goods should have the same number of 
articles and every full row should have the same number of columns. 
Only the last row and column may remain incomplete and contain 
odd quantities. 

9. Articles with defective wrapping should be placed first so 
they will be used first. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SUPPLIES 


Withdrawal from storage should be on the basis of a written 
requisition only (see Form 9 in Appendix). If the stores are 
in the building, duplicate forms will suffice — one for the 
stock clerk and one for the individual who issues the requisi- 
tion. Ifthere is a central supply depot, the requisition should 
be in triplicate and the additional copy should be returned 
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with the supplies to serve as a delivery slip and receipt. The 
requisitions retained by the office will serve as charge slips 
against the room or department concerned. 

Great variation in the plans by which supplies are dis- 
tributed is evident. The following table from Taylor shows 
the length of time one distribution is supposed to cover: 


TABLE 31 
Prriop Coverep By ONE DistRIBuTION 
PERIOD NuMBER oF Cririms 


One year . - 
One-half year . 
One-third year . 


One-fourth year 
One month . 
As needed 


Total . 


| mt et ORO at 92 


APPORTIONMENT OF SUPPLIES 


Neither Dr. Taylor nor the writer found in his investiga- 
tions any standards in apportioning supplies. The judg- 
ment of the principal or the teacher is the only check to 
guarantee economy. So far as janitors are concerned, the 
amount of supplies used by them is frequently determined by 
their judgment alone. 

In the absence of scientifically determined standards each 
school system might establish its own norms based on aver- 
ages or percentiles for a given period and attempt to hold 
pupils, teachers, and janitors to those norms. Meanwhile the 


records should be so kept that undue extravagance can be 
checked. 


_ 1 R.B. Taylor, Principles of School Supply Management, page 22. (Pub- 
lished by Teachers College, Columbia University, New York; 1926. Used 
by permission.) 
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EMERGENCY PURCHASES 


It is impossible to anticipate all needs so completely that no 
emergency purchases are necessary during the fiscal year. 
The need for these will usually originate in the stockroom or 
with some employee of the district. The storekeeper or other 
proper employee should submit a requisition requesting the 
article needed. If it is requisitioned from the standardized 
list, no other description than the name and code designation 
is necessary. If, however, the item is not on that list, then an 
accurate description with perhaps the catalogue number and 
name and address of the vender is imperative. 

On receipt of this requisition the purchasing department 
will secure competitive bids (see Form 20 in Appendix) if the 
size of the purchase justifies, or will issue purchase order 
immediately on some vender if competitive bids are not 
secured. The procedure of receiving the goods certifying the 
invoice for payment and paying the claim will be identical 
with the steps outlined earlier. 


CURRENT PRACTICES IN SUPPLY MANAGEMENT 


Since an investigator has set up criteria for evaluating 
systems of school-supply management and has applied these 
criteria to several cities, it is possible to give here the poorest 
practice found on the basis of these criteria, the best practice, 
and, in the light of his entire investigation, the proper plan to 
be followed. 

Figure 19, reproduced from Taylor,' shows the poorest plan 
found, judged by the criteria adopted. The following descrip- 
tion indicates the procedure. The lettering of the diagram, 
together with the system of lines and arrows used, represents 
it graphically. 

All requisitions for supplies are made in the office of the superin- 
tendent of schools; estimates are based on records of previous years 

1Qp. cit., page 36. (Used by permission.) 
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Fic. 19. A poor set-up for the purchase and management of supplies. 


R — Requisition I — Invoice 

B — Annual estimate budget S — Supplies 
BF — Bid form CK — Check 
Q — Quotation W — Warrant 


O — Purchase order 


and consultations with special-subject supervisors. The budget 
estimate for supplies is based on this compilation. 

Bid forms are prepared in the superintendent’s office and sent to 
bidders. Quotations are received. Orders are placed by items, 
and supplies are delivered to the administration building. De- 
liveries to the schools are made monthly, based on requisitions from 
the teachers submitted by the principals. 

Invoices and bills are checked by the superintendent’s office and 
signed by the superintendent. The bills are approved and signed 
by the committee on textbooks and supplies and. the finance 
committee. The “order to pay” is voted at a regular meeting of 
‘the board. The secretary draws and signs the check which is also 
signed by the president and treasurer of the board. 


Figure 20,! on the other hand, represents the best practice 
found in a series of cities on the basis of the criteria adopted : 


After conferences with teachers, the principals prepare annual 
requisitions which are sent to the purchasing agent. Janitors’ 


1 Op. cit., page 39. (Used by permission.) 
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Fic. 20. A commendable set-up for the purchase and management of supplies. 


R — Requisition T — Invoice 
B— Annual estimate budget S — Supplies 
BF — Bid form V — Voucher 
Q — Quotation W — Warrant 


O — Purchase order 


requisitions are sent to the superintendent of buildings and grounds 
and by him to the purchasing agent. 

The annual budget estimate is prepared in the office of the pur- 
chasing agent and approved by the board of education. 

Bids are requested by the purchasing agent and orders placed, 
usually according to bids on department totals. Supplies are sent 
to a central warehouse and distributed to the school buildings during 
the summer vacation. 

Invoices are checked by the purchasing agent and approved. 
The total of bills approved is presented to the board of education 
and ordered paid. Checks are drawn by the secretary and signed 
by the president, treasurer, and secretary. 


Figure 21! shows the plan proposed by Taylor for handling 
supplies adequately. This plan is the result of the study 
of the plans in use in many school systems, together with 
an application of certain principles followed in industrial 
establishments. 

1 Op, cit., page 85. (Used by permission.) 
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Fia. 21. An ideal set-up for the purchase and management of supplies. 


SE — Supply estimate I — Invoice 

R — Requisition V — Voucher 

SB — Supply budget ~> — Direction and order of transaction 
BF — Bid form A\ — Source 

Q — Quotation ©} — Approved or checked 

O — Purchase order O — Destination 


S — Supply items 


Taylor gives the following explanation of this figure : 


An estimate of the supplies required [supply estimate] is prepared 
by the assistant superintendent and submitted to principals and 
supervisors for approval or suggested modification. As approved, 
this becomes the principals’ and supervisors’ requisition and is 
returned to its source. From these requisitions the assistant super- 
intendent prepares the supply budget which is submitted to the 
superintendent and board of education for approval. The supply 
budget is arranged in bid form and submitted to the bidders with 
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request for quotations. The tabulated quotations are submitted 
to a committee for examination and confirmation of the purchase 
orders. Purchase orders are prepared in quadruplicate. One copy 
is sent to the principal, one is retained by the assistant superintend- 
ent, and two copies, one of which must accompany the shipment 
of supplies, are sent to the vender. This copy, approved by the 
principal after the supplies have been received, is sent to the assist- 
ant superintendent and compared with the invoice. If the invoice 
and bill are correct, a check is drawn in payment and sent to the 
vender, 


TEXTBOOK MANAGEMENT 


The principles which have been outlined for supply ac- 
counting hold in the main for the management of textbooks, 
whether free textbooks, supplementary books, or library 
books. They should be selected with usability rather than 
economy in purchasing the criterion. The technique to be 
followed in making such selections is highly professional and 
outside the scope of the present work. The requisitions 
should be submitted, as in the case of supplies, on the basis 
of carefully prepared estimates. They must be prepared far 
enough in advance for consideration in connection with the 
budget. 

The purchasing technique is identical with that followed in 
supplies. Lists of publishers will be kept on file; purchase 
orders issued ; invoices checked, paid, and filed; and requisi- 
tions on stocks issued as outlined above for supplies. 

Like supplies, textbooks should be in the proper storerooms 
in ample time and in a quantity sufficient to supply the pupils 
of the school system. An adequate system of records should 
be kept so that books are charged to the proper divisions. 
They should be such that any book belonging to the schools 
can be traced immediately to the proper building and pupil. 
Adequate safeguards for the proper care and preservation of 
books should be set up and maintained. 
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THE FUEL SUPPLY 


The large sums expended for fuel each year, together with 
the complicated procedures involved in purchasing it on a 
competitive basis, make it necessary to treat this topic in- 
dependently of the purchasing of supplies and equipment in 
general. The purchasing of this commodity involves the 
preparation of specifications for competitive bidding, as well 
as testing and delivery. 

The preparation of specifications in view of the wide range 
of possibilities both with coal and with fuel oil is a highly 
technical process, and should be drawn, if possible, with the 
aid of a fuel expert who is not only familiar with the various 
kinds of fuel and competent to test and analyze them, but one 
competent also to make a thoroughgoing examination of the 
heating plants and an accurate determination of the most 
suitable fuel for use in them. This procedure will determine 
as accurately as possible the kind of fuel to be used by each 
heating plant. 

The specifications for fuel should be reduced to written 
form. They should include the amount of each kind of coal 
desired, the minimum number of heat units per pound, the 
maximum amount of ash and volatile matter per unit, and the 
price per ton as delivered in the coal bunkers. The specifica- 
tions should also provide a penalty for all coal that does not 
measure up to specifications and conversely a premium for all 
coal exceeding the specifications. In the event that a school 
system cannot make the necessary tests or analyses, it is good 
practice to designate the location of the mines from which coal 
will be accepted, the analyses for the product of the different 
mines being available as a rule. 

Two methods of testing are employed: (1) A chemical 
analysis of samples selected at random from the entire lot of 
coal delivered should be made; and (2) controlled runs of a 
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heating plant equipped to measure the results of the fuel, 
using samples of the coal selected at random from the coal 
delivered, should be made. Both methods are used by city 
school districts to some extent. Such procedure will insure a 
satisfactory return on the money invested in fuel. 

The delivery of the coal should be so safeguarded that the 
school district actually receives all it contracts and pays for. 
The most common practice is to have the coal weighed over 
sealed scales, the janitor receiving the weight ticket at the 
time the coal is delivered in the bunker ; thus it is practically 
impossible for the coal to be delivered elsewhere than to the 
school building designated. 

The procedures outlined for controlling the purchase of coal 
hold in general for the purchase of fuel oil, since there is con- 
siderable variability in the heat units secured from this type 
of fuel also. 

CONCLUSION 

Supplies and textbooks represent money invested. Until 
they have served every purpose of which they are capable, 
however, the worth of the money invested in them has not 
been realized. The application of this principle to their ac- 
counting means that they should be managed as carefully as 
the money itself. Waste and extravagance are to be avoided, 
and due diligence exercised in their preservation to the point 
of maximum use. 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 
' PLANNING A ScHoot Burupinc ProgRamM 


During recent years much thought has been given to city 
planning. Parks have been laid out, boulevards have been 
established, and zones have been designated within which 
only certain types of residences or industrial establishments 
can be erected. In many cities these plans have been care- 
fully prepared by experts and have been realized only after 
long periods of time. In contrast with this systematic plan- 
ning of a city as a whole, the school plant has, like Topsy, in 
far too many instances, “just growed.” School buildings 
have been erected with more regard to political pressure than 
to a realization of any actual need. They have been located 
with little consideration of future growth or educational aims 
since there has often been a greater interest in property than 
in children. The plan of financing these buildings has also 
borne little relation to future needs of the community. 

But a change is taking place in the attitude of peopletoward 
their school plant, and this change is resulting in a school 
planning movement comparable with city planning. Many 
cities are attempting now to plan their school plants for a 
period of years with reference to the various factors that are 
always involved in any serious attempt to meet the situation 
existing in connection with the educational system of any 
growing community. Not a few cities are inviting experts in 
the field of school building programs to survey their needs and 
to outline building programs that ultimately will give their 
communities the school plants they should have. In turn, 
experts are being developed in this field — men who under- 
stand modern education and who are trained to plan building 
programs after a careful study of all the facts. 

In the past it has been assumed that an architect — fre- 
quently any architect — was qualified to plan a school build- 
ing. But boards of education and school administrators are 
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discovering that the proper planning of the units of an 
adequate school plant is the work of a school planning expert 
who has been trained in the specific technique of developing 
school building programs. The function of the architect in 
this procedure is to give in the form of working drawings and 
specifications the plans worked out by this expert. 


FACTORS INVOLVED IN A SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM 


In general, there are six fundamental factors which must be 
considered in the adequate planning of a school building pro- 
gram. They are: (1) the character of the city, involving a 
careful study of its population; (2) the educational program ; 
(3) the policy of school organization; (4) the status of the 
existing school plant with reference to its usability in the light 
of the educational program outlined; (5) the ultimate school 
plant; (6) the ability to finance a building program. Each 
of these factors will be analyzed at some length in the follow- 
ing sections of this chapter. 

Character of the city and its population. To determine the 
future school building needs of a city, a careful analysis of 
many factors must be made. These include the growth of the 
city, the composition of its population, the shifting of the 
population within the city, its topography, and its industries. 
Such analyses are made by public service corporations as a 
basis for their policies, and school building policies require 
equally careful work on the part of school boards and ad- 
ministrators. 

It is necessary to consider the change in population over a 
relatively long period of time. For this purpose a number of 
sources have been utilized. These include, in part, state and 
Federal census figures on persons, families, and dwellings ; city 
directory data; population data collected by public service 
corporations — telephone, water, gas, and electric power 
companies; dwelling permits; land additions; and com- 
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muters, in the case of suburban areas. Many others may be 
utilized. Obviously, however, those that show too great 
divergence from the central tendency of all the factors com- 
bined should be used with great caution. 

The majority of American cities are growing at a reasonable 
rate only; that is, at a rate of increase of not more than 
32 per cent in a decade.’ Some few, notably Los Angeles, 
Tulsa, and Detroit, have increased more rapidly. Others, 
like St. Joseph, Missouri, and Lawrence, Kansas, are rela- 
tively static. Still others may be retrogressive. The de- 
termination of the type of city and the rate of population 
growth are of paramount importance. 

Recently a new method of forecasting school population has 
been devised by Dr. Fred Engelhardt.2 The basic assumption 
underlying his technique is that ultimately any community 
tends to reach the saturation point in population. Its in- 
dustries and other enterprises develop to the point where the 
territory served by the city will support no additional expan- 
sion. The curve of population tends to flatten out as the city 
grows older, the percentage of increase becoming much lower 
than in the early days of the city. A population prediction 
can be made by means of this technique if the population for 
several decades is known. 

It is probably wise to point out that the use of any pre- 
diction technique must be accompanied by a careful con- 
sideration of factors that might tend to change the situation 
suddenly and materially, such as the discovery of oil, the 
sudden expansion of an important industry, or the loss of 
the leading industry of the city. No forecasting, however 
refined, could account adequately for changes due to the 
operation of such factors. 


1N.L. Engelhardt, A School Building Program for Cities, page2. (Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York; 1918.) 

2Fred Engelhardt, Forecasting School Population. (Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York; 1925.) 
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The prediction of child population should receive treat- 
ment separate from that applied to the prediction of adult 
population. The ratio of child population to adult popula- 
tion varies from city to city, and may by no means be constant 
even over an entire city. Such measures as average school 
attendance, average school enrollment, total enrollment, 
school and pre-school census figures, and child population in 
the state and Federal census may be used. It cannot be too 
strongly urged that a permanent continuing school census be 
established and maintained, showing the location of school 
children and children of school age by blocks. 

The character of the people themselves must receive con- 
sideration. An industrial center with a large factory popu- 
lation will have one type of educational problems, and an 
educational center built around a great university will have 
another type of educational problems. In the former city 
the need for part-time schools, vocational classes, and night 
schools will be acute; in the latter these needs may sink into 
insignificance compared with the demand for work of the 
purely academic type. In the former, children may tend to 
leave school early to enter the industries ;_ in the latter, a very 
large percentage may continue through high school, making 
the housing and instruction of pupils of secondary school age 
an acute problem. Again, a community purely agricultural 
will have needs differing from those of a manufacturing 
center. 

The shifting of population within a city must be studied. 
New residence areas are being added to every city from time 
to time. Older residence areas are being transformed into 
business or industrial districts. Spaces occupied by indi- 
vidual residences are becoming apartment house districts. 
Sections once thickly populated with school children are be- 
ing transformed into boarding and rooming house districts 
with relatively few children of school age. 
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In cities where certain races are segregated in separate 
schools the population in entire areas may change over a 
given period of time so that schools for one race must be 
abandoned and new schools for the other races opened up. 
These various changes may be studied by using certain 
factors. Among these factors are lists of voters registered by 
wards, dwelling permits issued, telephone extensions, changes 
in elementary school attendance and in school census figures, 
land additions to the city, and present and proposed factory 
sites. In the larger cities the area to be studied must be 
broken up into smaller units, since some will have decreased or 
remained static, while the city as a whole may show small 
increase and certain areas within its borders marked in- 
creases. 

The Bell Telephone System has probably made the most 
thoroughgoing forecasts of population growth Their 
studies, which are being made continuously, are based upon 
a mathematical analysis of the Federal census data and 
thorough population and economic studies that have been 
made locally. House-count surveys are made in each city 
and by counties in the rural sections. Then local studies are 
codrdinated with the studies made in the central offices, the 
trends developed by the latter being modified by the data 
received from the local surveys. 

The findings of the Bell Telephone System have frequently 
been placed at the disposal of school administrators. The 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Atlanta surveys used these data, - 
and various modifications of this technique have been adapted 
by superintendents for the solution of their local problems. 

Figure 22? shows by different hatchings indicated in the 
key changes taking place within a single city. 


1F, H. Sterns, “Population Estimating,” Bell Telephone Quarterly (Jan- 


uary, 1924). j te igh 
eer oh Grade-Crossing Elimination, page 45. (Distributed by Office 


of City Engineer, Syracuse, New York; 1927.) 
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Fic. 22. Population changes in Syracuse, New York, 1915-1925. 


On this point Packer says, “‘ The real unit for any thorough 
planning must eventually be based on a block census which is 
continuing, and must be ready and available for use at a 
moment’s notice.” 4 


1 Paul C. Packer, “‘A School Building Program,” American School Board 
Journal: Vol. 64: No. 1, page 55 (January, 1922), No. 2, page 45 (Feb- 
ruary, 1922). 
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The program of education. Before proceeding to the plan- 
ning of a school building program in detail, it is imperative 
that the city determine its program of education. If this is 
not done adequately, a city may find itself confronted with 
improvising quarters for educational activities for which 
specific provisions should have been made. Not so many 
decades have passed since school buildings housing nests of 
classrooms were ample for all public educational purposes. 
The elementary curriculum was limited to the “ three R’s ” 
while the secondary schools offered only the subjects accepted 
by colleges and universities for admission. But today a 
greatly enriched curriculum demands specialized buildings, 
specialized rooms, and specialized equipment. Only the 
most careful analysis of all aspects of a city’s educational 
situation will suffice to show the types and number of each 
required. 

Obviously, the first step is to consider the aims of edu- 
cation as we conceive it today, and the degree to which the 
community desires to realize each aim. Many educational 
philosophers and groups of professional educators have stated 
such aims. But for the purpose of schoolhouse planning, two 
such statements, in the judgment of the writer, serve the 
purpose admirably. The first statement was formulated by 
the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Edu- 
cation.! While these aims were formulated primarily for 
secondary education, yet they are equally applicable to the 
educative processes involved below and above the secondary 
schools. The aims are health, mastery of the fundamental 
processes, worthy homemaking, vocational training, worthy 
use of leisure, citizenship, and ethical character. These are 
few in number and easily understood by a large majority of 

1 National Education Association Commission on the Reorganization of 


Secondary Education, Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education (Bulletin, 
1918, No. 35, of the United States Bureau of Education). 
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the intelligent people of any community. It is not difficult 
to interpret a modern school building plan to a community in 
terms of these aims. 

Dr. Franklin Bobbitt of the University of Chicago has 
recently formulated another set of aims hardly less note- 
worthy than those just outlined. Several of these can be 
definitely identified with the foregoing. His see ten in 
number, analyzed as activities, are the following : + 


Language activities — social intercommunication. 
. Health activities. 
Citizenship activities. 
General school activities — meeting and mingling with others. 
Spare-time activities, amusements, recreations. 
. Keeping one’s self mentally fit — analogous to the health 
artivities of keeping one’s self physically fit. 

7. Religious activities. 

8. Parental activities —the upbringing of children, and the 
maintenance of a proper home life. 

9. Unspecialized or non-vocational practical activities. 

10. The labors of one’s calling. 


Seed 


Any adequate planning for a school building program must 
take into account these aims of education. If an elementary 
school building is to be erected, for example, its schedule of 
rooms must be planned with reference to the objectives that 
are applicable to the elementary school period. A secondary 
school plant must consider all the objectives that are appli- 
cable to that part of the school system. Table 32 shows 
the author’s conception of the application of the first set of 
objectives to a school system having a six-year elementary 
school, a three-year junior high school, a three-year senior 
high school, and a two-year junior college. 

A rural community, for example, may offer only agricul- 
ture and farm mechanics, whereas an industrial center of one 


1 Franklin Bobbitt, How to Make a Curriculum, pages 8-9. (Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston ; 1924.) 
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hundred thousand people will probably omit these lines 
entirely, but will emphasize printing, commerce, pattern 
making, drafting, machine shop practice, and auto-mechanics. 
A textile center may emphasize specific training for the textile 
mills. The building program, if planned adequately for the 
realization of the vocational aim, will be different in such 
different communities. 

Broadly speaking, then, careful curriculum planning in 
terms of aims and specific activities must precede the formu- 
lation of a building program. This may be so simple that the 
local school board and administration will have no difficulty 
in determining the future program of education. But, on the 
other hand, it may be so complicated that it requires the com- 
bined efforts of the local group and educational experts to 
formulate the program. In the former it may include only an 
eight-year elementary school and a four-year high school with 
an agriculture department; in the latter it may include 
kindergartens, elementary and secondary schools, a junior 
college, continuation school, and night schools with most 


TABLE 32 


Carpinat Ams APPLicaBLe To Various DIvIsIONS OF PuBLIC 
ScHoou SystEms! 


Srx- YEAR 


ELEMEN- 
EpucarioNaL OBJECTIVE aes 


ScHOOoL 


Hfentthivee ss shoes te Ss 
Mastery of the fundamental 


processes BOs 
Worthy homemaking . 
Vocational training. . 
Worthy use of leisure . 
Citizenship 
Ethical character 


1The asterisks indicate that the objectives designated are definitely 
applicable to the division of the school system under which they are found. 
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elaborate provisions for many lines of trade and industrial 
education. 

In addition to making provision for the realization of the 
aims of education, a city must think in terms of the specific 
educational activities to be emphasized. The health activi- 
ties, for example, include not only those designed to prevent 
disease and promote good health, but those aimed at increas- 
ing physical vigor. Such a range includes not only clinics 
but playrooms, gymnasiums, dressing rooms, adequate play- 
ground space, and specialized equipment. The homemaking 
aim implies the development of special rooms for the promot- 
ing of the specific skills necessary to the consummation of that 
aim. To give vocational training involves a careful analy- 
sis of community activities to determine what vocational 
activities are to be emphasized. 

The policy of school organization. After a board of edu- 
cation has studied the character of the city and its population 
and has determined the program of education to be developed, 
it is necessary that it settle upon its fundamental policy of 
school organization before it plans an extensive building pro- 
gram. If a district desires an eight-year elementary school 
followed by a four-year high school, one building program will 
be in order; if, however, it desires a six-year elementary 
school followed by a six-year high school, quite another will be 
required; while the six-three-three plan would necessitate a 
third distinctly different from the other two. A junior college 
adds still another complication; while a city planning for 
public kindergartens must provide additional elementary 
school facilities. 

In a large city the adoption of such an organization policy 
not only determines the details of new construction, but it 
may involve extensive changes in the existing plant: The 
adoption of the platoon type of elementary school, for 
example, may require the addition of many special rooms to 
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the elementary school buildings of the city. Or the inclu- 
sion of junior high schools where the eight-four organization 
has prevailed may involve not only extensive new construc- 
tion but much remodeling of existing plants. 


TABLE 33 


DIFFERENT CoMBINATIONS PossIBLE IN A Boarp’s ORGANIZATION 
Po.ticy 


ELEMENTARY SmcoNDARY JUNIOR 
ScHooL ScHooL CoLLEGE 


Kindergarten 8-Year 4-Year 

Kindergarten 8-Year 4-Year 2-Year 
8-Year 4-Year 2-Year 
8-Year 4-Year 

Kindergarten 6-Year 6-Year 2-Year 

Kindergarten 6-Year 6- Year 
6-Year 6- Year 2-Year 
6-Year 6-Year 


Ls 
2. 
3. 
4, 
5. 
6. 
the 
8. 


Four other combinations are possible. These would be 
identical with Numbers 5, 6, 7, and 8 in Table 36 with the 
exception of the six-year secondary school period which would 
be subdivided into a three-year junior high school and a 
three-year senior high school. 

Table 33 shows that no fewer than twelve different com- 
binations are possible in a board’s organization policy with no 
consideration given to night schools or vocational schools. 
It is thus evident that a board should settle this issue prior to 
planning an extensive building program. If a city proceeds 
to add unit after unit without reference to the type of organi- 
zation it is to adopt, it may have on its hands several different 
combinations. Such a situation is apparent from Packer’s 
presentation of the Detroit situation. This is shown in 
Figure 231 where twenty different combinations prevailed in 


1From Paul C. Packer’s “A School Building Program,” in American 
School Board Journal: Vol. 64, No. 1, page 55 (January, 1922). (Used by 
permission.) 
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TYPES OF ORGANIZATION 
PRESENT FUTURE 
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Fic. 23. Present and future types of organization for Detroit, Michigan. 


22] [ia 


the Detroit school system before the city adopted the present 
plan of organization. After the kindergarten-six-three-three 
policy was officially adopted, the problem was simplified by 
the substitution of a single combination for twenty. 

It is not the intention of the writer to argue at this point for 
any one type of organization. It is rather his purpose to urge 
the settlement of this question by a board and community be- 
fore, rather than after, an extensive building program has 
been launched. While the physical plant does not constitute 
the most important factor in the educative process, yet it 
may limit and circumscribe educational activities to a marked 
degree. . 

The status of the existing school plant. All units in a 
school plant, be it large or small, must be carefully codrdinated 
to realize the aims of education previously set forth. Some of 
the units may be old and antiquated while others are new and 
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up to date. Those that are old must sooner or later be re- 
placed by new and modern units. Others not so old may by 
remodeling be made to serve a useful purpose in the program 
of education. To determine what buildings should be 
** scrapped ”’ and what ones should be retained and remodeled 
frequently presents a formidable problem. 

Assistance may be secured in the answering of these ques- 
tions by the use of a school-building score card. This device 
enables one to study every detail of construction and equip- 
ment in the light of the standards that are now commonly 
accepted. The advantage of a score card is that each of the 
items considered important is given separate consideration, 
and a proportional allowance of the total possible score is 
allotted to each one. “ When the ratings of a number of 
school buildings either in the same locality or in different 
communities are compared, the fact that the score card list- 
ings have necessitated that the same relative weight be given 
to similar items of construction or equipment in each building 
insures a degree of fairness and accuracy not obtainable under 
any other method now employed in judging school build- 
ings.” ? 

This score card takes into consideration such important 
items as site and environment, gross structure, classrooms, 
special rooms, and service systems — plumbing, heating, 
ventilating, and the like. With each one of these evaluated 
separately it is possible to say in what respects a building is 
deficient and from those data to determine what remodeling 
should be done. If a building is deficient in special rooms, it 
may be possible to provide them ; if it is lacking in service 
systems, those may be added; if the site is too small, an 
addition may be possible. 


1N. L. Engelhardt, A School Building Program for Cities (Contributions 
to Education, No. 96), page 56. (Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York; 1918. Used by permission.) 
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A detailed set of standards accompanies the score card, with 
the aid of which the score on each item is made. It has been 
found that the composite judgment of three competent judges 
is for all practical purposes as accurate as that of five judges.! 
The significance of building scores thus obtained is indicated 
by the following quotation from Engelhardt : 2 


Experience resulting from these applications of the score card, 
involving approximately 225 buildings, suggests that a score of 
900-1000 indicates a highly satisfactory degree of construction 
and equipment. In fact, in only a few minor respects does such a 
building deviate from acceptable standards. A rating between 
700 and 900 points is fairly satisfactory. It should be studied in 
the light of its component parts. Slight building alterations, the 
need for which will be indicated by the low percentages of the pos- 
sible maximal allowances on various of the eighty-eight subdivisions, 
will tend to raise considerably the score of a building of this group. 
A score of 600 to 700 points has meant, as experience in these sur- 
veys points out, that considerable alteration was needed before 
buildings could be brought to a satisfactory standard of efficiency. 
Buildings that have scored 500 to 600 points have proved to be highly 
unsatisfactory and yet not so far gone but that extensive repairs 
and replacements could make them reasonably habitable. When 
the scores of buildings have fallen below 500 points, it has been the 
universal judgment of those who have applied the score card that 
speedy abandonment of the building for school purposes was the 
only justifiable course to be followed. In all instances where scores 
of 500 or less have resulted, it has seemed that expenditures for re- 
pairs would be highly excessive. It has also seemed that there was 
little possibility, even with the expenditure of relatively large sums 
of money, to secure as a result of such repairs a building which was 
suitable for school purposes in the modern sense. 


It is possible, then, to determine the sequence of replace- 
ment of the older buildings. Those with the lowest scores 
will ordinarily be first in order of replacement, the order 


1 Engelhardt reports that five judges rated the school buildings of Pater- 
son, New Jersey, in 1918. A correlation of + .98 was found by the Pearson 
product-moment formula between the composite rating of the first three 
judges and the composite rating of the entire five. 

? Op. cit., page 57. (Used by permission.) 
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depending roughly on the rank of the score when arranged 
from lowest to highest. Suppose, for example, a city has 
fifteen buildings, none of which score 600 or above, of a pos- 
sible maximum score of 1000, while six have the following 
scores : 325, 382, 406, 450, 475, 520. Unless some very good 
reason exists for doing otherwise, the building scoring 325 
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Fic. 24. Scores of some selected items of the Watertown, New York, 
school plant. 
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will be replaced first, followed in order by the ones scoring 
382, 406, and so on. 

Still other factors than the mere score of a building on a 
score card or the deficiencies of a given building are its acces- 
sibility to the children to be served, its present utilization, its 
possible capacity, and the possibility of making such adminis- 
trative readjustments among several buildings that, taken as 
a whole, a group may be made to serve adequately whereas 
individual units would prove inadequate. A school building 
once well located may, because of changes in the character of 


TABLE 34! 


Scorgs FoR THE ELEMENTARY ScHooL BUILDINGS OF WATERTOWN, 
New York — 1924 


ALLOTTED ScorE 
RANK ON 
Basis oF 
TOTAL 
ScHooits Scorrp Scorn 


Service| Class- | Special | ALLOTTED 
Sys- | rooms | Rooms Eacu 
BUILDING 


Park 19 
Cooper . 33 
Arsenal 22 
State : 17 
Booneaeamcg. ss. 14 
Academy . 17 
Lansing 7 
Mullin . 2 
Pearl 3 
Mead 4 
Hamilton . 5 
Flower . 1 


BS MWH Or S 9 We 


Maximum possi- 
ble score 


‘George D. Strayer and others, Report of the Survey of the Schools of 
Watertown, New York, page 56. (Teachers College, Columbia University, 
as York i 1925.) Also in ar d. Hapelbenlbe School Building Programs in 

merican Cities, page 92. eachers College, Columbia University, Ni 
York; 1928.) Used by permission. : ee 
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its physical environment, be badly misplaced. Again, a 
building may be so poorly located that only a part of its 
capacity may be utilized while another structure will be 
congested. Where such a condition is found, some adminis- 
trative readjustment may meet the situation adequately by 
removing rooms or departments from congested quarters to 
the building only partly occupied. 

Table 34 shows the scores of the elementary school build- 
ings of Watertown, New York, secured by the use of the 
Strayer-Engelhardt Score Card for Elementary School Build- 
ings Figure 242 shows by means of different hatchings the 
relative condition of each school plant in each of the essen- 
tial points scored. 


THE ULTIMATE SCHOOL PLANT 


It is probable that any modern city must look forward to a 
building program extending over a period of from ten to 
twenty years if it is to provide adequate modern structures. 
Such a plan involves a sequence of buildings which must be 
determined on the basis of necessary replacements, population 
and school enrollment growth, and the realization of the 
educational program of the city. The sequence should be 
worked out carefully as to time so that the school authorities 
and the community know the plan, and it should anticipate 
the erection of the various units at the times designated. 

The new buildings should be located with reference to the 
population, present and future, to be served. In general, the 
units should be large, since they are less expensive to maintain 
than a multiplicity of smaller buildings. Here the factor of 
distance will determine the number and location of differ- 
ent types. Average standard walking distances have been 
determined as follows: elementary school, one half to three 

1 Published by Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 


2 This figure, taken from the same source as Table 34, illustrates graphically 
the building scores in that table. 
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quarters of a mile; junior high school, one and one-quarter to 
one and one-half miles; senior high school, one and one-half 
to two miles.1 

This means that an elementary school will be located near 
the center of a circle with a diameter of one mile. A junior 
high school would have a circle with a diameter of one and 
one-half miles and a senior high school one with a still larger 
diameter. The territory really served is, of course, that 
included within a square circumscribed about the circle. 
This implies that in a replacement program a new building 
may replace more than one old structure. Many communi- 
ties have before them such programs at the present time. 

Figures 25, 26, and 27? show the development of such a pro- 
gram for Watertown, New York. In Figure 25 the center of 
each circle is an elementary school plant. The radius of each 
of these circles is a half mile — the standard average walking 
distance for elementary school children. A square circum- 
scribed about one of these circles would show the entire dis- 
trict served. The overlapping of circles or squares indicates 
waste, inasmuch as the community is supporting more build- 
ings than it needs, with the accompanying overhead expense 
of supervision, fuel, and janitor service. Furthermore, sev- 
eral of these buildings are mere nests of classrooms and are 
entirely without those special rooms that are so necessary to 
the realization of a program of modern education. 

Figure 26 shows the ideal elementary school plan for the 
same city. This reduces the number of units from twelve to 
ten. The overlapping of circles is eliminated, thus making 
each unit serve about a square mile of territory. The result 


1 Report of Committee on Schoolhouse Planning, page 14. (Nati 
Education Association, Washington; 1925.) pias, ahene 

*George D. Strayer and others, Report of the Survey of the Schools 
of Watertown, New York, pages 53 and 61. (Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York; 1925.) Also in N. L. Engelhardt’s School Building 
Programs in American Cities, pages 86, 100, and 101. (Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York; 1928.) Used by permission. 
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Fic. 26. An ideal iat for the aatenoe: school plant of Watertown. 
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is larger units with an accompanying per capita decrease of 
overhead and operation expense, and better educational 
facilities, because the city can afford groups of special rooms 
in each of the larger plants proposed. At the same time the 
maximum wal ing distance is held to approximately one mile. 

Figure 27 shows the ultimate elementary school plant 
planned for Watertown, New York, in 1940. Provision is 
made for nine buildings instead of ten, as shown in the ideal 
plan of Figure 26. The ideal is no longer possible of attain- 
ment because of the erection in recent years of new buildings 
without a plan held clearly in mind. 
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Fig. 28. Location of present secondary school centers. The Key indicates 
the different types. 
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Such a program as this cannot be realized at once. It is 
therefore necessary to outline it by five-year periods, planning 
to erect in each period such buildings and additions as can be 
financed successfully. The sequence will be determined by 
the needs — the replacement of antiquated construction and 
the relief of congestion being the two needs to keep uppermost. 

Figures 28, 29, and 30 illustrate the development of a 
secondary school building program for the city of Syracuse, 
New York, on which the author has recently been engaged. 
Figure 28 shows the present school plant with junior high 
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Fic. 29. The junior high school program proposed for the future. The Key 
indicates present and proposed centers. 
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Fia. 30. The senior high school program proposed for the future. The Key 
indicates present and future centers. 

school centers and high school centers so marked that the 
different types —i.e., four-year, six-year, three-year, and 
combined elementary and junior high school — are readily 
seen. Some parts of the city are well served by junior high 
school centers while others lack them. Such lack is espe- 
cially noticeable in the northern part of the city. This 
condition is the result of following no definite plan in the 
development of the program. 

Figure 29 shows a junior high school program which is 
proposed for the immediate future. The broken circles are 
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drawn with mile radii. The districts to be served are then 
indicated by the heavy straight lines which are drawn with 
reference to topographical features, railroads, industrial 
districts, and other natural and artificial barriers — a modifi- 
cation of the technique of circumscribing a square about 
the circle. It is obvious that there are nine districts thus 
formed with others to be added as land additions are made 
in the general directions indicated by the arrows. The 
southeastern section of the city, now sparsely settled but 
growing steadily, is an illustration of such a future develop- 
ment. 

While theoretically the plan calls for nine centers, yet a 
very real problem confronts the city in connection with 
the circle in the center of the territory. Here there is a dense 
population, and the proposed elevation of the four tracks 
of the New York Central Railroad will divide this center 
district into two parts. It is not improbable then that a 
tenth school will be required to handle the junior high school 
enrollment north of the proposed elevation. Such a center 
would take some enrollment from each of two other junior 
high school districts adjoining it on the north. 

Figure 30 shows a senior high school program which is 
proposed. Circles three miles in diameter are drawn about 
the proposed or existing centers. The heavy straight lines 
indicate the most obvious boundary lines for those districts. 
The program calls for a new development in the eastern 
part of the city, which involves the changing of an existing 
junior-senior high school combination to a future junior high 
school, and the erection of a new plant near the eastern 
boundary line of the city in a section that is expanding very 
rapidly. In the northeastern section of the city a similar 
change is contemplated; that is, the erection of a new high 
school center and the changing of an existing six-year unit 
into a junior high school. Pending the consummation of 
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the latter step, however, an addition to the present combined 
building is to be erected. The proposed location north and 
west of the present center is due to the location immediately 
on the east of a suburb with its own high school and to the 
expanding population on the north. Two specialized high 
schools are located in the center of the city with much of 
their territory overlapping. No change is contemplated 
here, the two continuing as at present to be vocational and 
academic respectively. The six-year unit in the southern 
part of the city will remain such with a substantial addition. 

This secondary school program is planned to cover a period 
of approximately ten years, but, as in the case of the Water- 
town program, it should be divided into two steps of five years 
each. 

SCHOOL HOUSING DEPARTMENTS 

In the larger cities the problems involved in carrying on a 
school building program are so numerous, so technical, and so 
complicated that departments have been organized with well- 
trained menin charge. These men are not usually architects, 
but are men prepared by training and experience to plan a 
school building program and individual units of that program 
in terms of the educational program of their respective cities. 
They are making continuing studies of all the factors involved 
in adequate planning of the school plant. They are author- 
ized not only to submit schedules of rooms and other sug- 
gestions to the architects but are expected to check the work- 
ing drawings and specifications to see that the proper school 
building standards are observed and that each building as a 
whole represents the best adjustment to the educational needs 
of the district served. 

Architects and engineers may or may not be attached to 
these departments. Whether they are or not, it is worthy of 
note that they work under the immediate direction of the 
person in charge of the school housing department and thus 
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through him under the superintendent of schools. Fre- 
quently, however, the school architectural work of a city is 
passed around among the various reputable architects with 
the school housing department in charge. Such a plan has 
obvious advantages as well as distinct limitations. 

In the smaller cities, where such an organization is mani- 
festly impossible, the superintendent must himself be able to 
direct such studies as need to be made from time to time, and 
to supervise the work of the architects and engineers employed 
by his board. Aid for these men is as a rule available through 
the school of education of the state university, which has 
attached to its staff one or more men competent to carry on 

studies and pass on the various questions arising in con- 
nection with the formulation of a plan and its realization. 


FINANCING THE PROGRAM PROPOSED 


An ever-recurring question in building activities is that of 
finance. It is clearly evident that a community must have 
the resources of taxable wealth before it invests a large amount 
in a school plant. Consequently, a necessary step in the 
planning of any building program is an analysis of the 
financial resources of a community. It will then be possible 
in the light of such an analysis to determine whether the 
community can build extensively and how much it is justified 
in investing in a school plant. 

At present, no absolute standards prevail. The procedure 
is to make comparisons among the measures adopted with 
other cities. A financial analysis involves a statement in 
comparable units of such measures of economic power that 
comparisons can be made among cities of comparable size and 
similar problems. 

The measures most frequently used are real wealth per 
capita, tax rate in mills for all purposes and for school pur- 
poses, percentage school tax rate is of total tax rate, ratio of 
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school and of total municipal indebtedness to real wealth, 
valuation of school plant per capita, ratio of school indebted- 
ness to value of plant, and per pupil current expense. If 
among a group of comparable cities a given community ranks 
above the median or within the middle 50 per cent perhaps, it 
has been customary to assume that such a community was as 
able to proceed with the financing of a building program as 
other cities that had attempted such programs or were con- 
templating them. 

Technique to determine a community’s financial ability. 
In a recently published study Ward G. Reeder applies a 
technique for determining a community’s financial ability to 
Chillicothe, Ohio. He compares that city with twenty-one 
other Ohio cities of comparable size and character! In all 
respects except wealth per inhabitant and wealth per pupil 
enrolled, that city is favorably situated in comparison with 
the median city, as is shown in Table 35 compiled from the 
data given by Dr. Reeder. 

This technique at best leaves much to be desired, but it is 
the most satisfactory yet devised. After all, if a community 
situated relatively unfavorably in comparison with others 
desires to proceed with a building program and is prepared to 
make the necessary effort, the program is possible, assuming 
of course that it is permitted by the state laws. On the other 
hand it may be impossible to realize a program in a wealthy 
community as measured by those factors if the citizens set 
themselves resolutely against it. 

Publicity and a school building program. No matter how 
thoroughly planned a school building program may be or how 


1 Ward G. Reeder, “Measuring the Ability of a Community to Finance 
a School Building Program,” American School Board Journal: Vol. 71, 
No. ,, page 65 (November, 1925), and Vol. 71, No. 6, page 65 (December, 
1925). 


Dr. Reeder uses sixteen measures, eleven of which are reproduced in 
Table 35. From these data he argues that “Chillicothe is in a very favorable 
position to finance a building program,” 
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_ adequately the details of its financing have been outlined, it 
must be presented to the public in such a manner that the 
citizens and taxpayers realize the need for it and feel that the 
program can be financed satisfactorily. Such a program of 
publicity involves several activities. First, the building 
needs and the proposed program must be presented clearly, 
simply, and scientifically to the voters so that they may 
understand it. Every avenue of publicity should be utilized 
— newspaper articles, board publications, public addresses, 
lantern slides, posters, and so on. All questions should be 
anticipated and answered in advance, if possible. 

It hardly need be urged that the presentation be straight- 
forward, honest, and sincere. The voters should be taken 
into the confidence of the school administration and told the 
whole truth. 

The plan of financing as well as the need of buildings should 
receive emphasis. Some simple, concrete method of present- 
ing to the voters the increases in taxes involved is always 
desirable. As far as possible each taxpayer should be made 
familiar with the plan of financing proposed. 

But this is not all. The program in its entirety should be 
kept before the public. As one unit is completed, the next 
step proposed should be called to public attention. Reports 
and bulletins issued from time to time should carry notices of 
the program, the progress that is being made toward its con- 
summation, and the steps yet to be taken, in their proper 
sequence. With such a plan of publicity intensively carried 
out it is possible to bring to a satisfactory conclusion a build- 
ing program of large proportions extending over a long period 
of time. 

CONCLUSION 

The planning of a school building program is a highly com- 
plicated and technical procedure. It is the work of competent 
persons trained in the proper procedures and possessing a 
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thorough knowledge of modern education with an appreci- 
ation of the physical equipment necessary to realize its aims 
and its needs. Ima large city there may be a special depart- 
ment whose function it is to supervise the school housing 
plans, but in the smaller city this work falls upon the super- 
intendent directly with such assistance as he may be able to 
secure from the state institutions of higher education. 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


PLANNING AND CONSTRUCTING A SCHOOL 
BUILDING 


In the preceding chapter a technique was outlined for plan- 
ning, for an entire city, a school building program that might 
extend over a period of years. The various steps which are 
desirable in planning and constructing a single unit of the 
building program — a high school or an elementary school 
— will be discussed in this chapter. The school building pro- 
gram, if properly outlined, has indicated the need for such a 
unit, has pointed out its approximate location, has estimated 
the school enrollment for which provision should be made, 
and has stated the probable cost. All these data are ex- 
tremely important; but after all, they serve merely to orient 
this one unit to the complete building program. 


SURVEYING THE SITUATION 


The first step in planning the erection of a school building 
is a careful survey of all the factors that may have a bearing, 
immediate or remote, on the educational program to be car- 
ried out in the proposed building. A modern school building 
should last for at least fifty years, and its accommodations — 
site, rooms, and equipment — will definitely limit the pro- 
gram of education that it can house. 

The population of the immediate section to be served 
should be studied. The social characteristics of the com- 
munity will indicate the parts of the city’s educational pro- 
gram to which the proposed structure should be devoted. 
The number of children, coupled with the character of popu- 
lation, will give some indication of the number and kinds of 
rooms needed to carry out the program of education, while 
the figures regarding the increase of population will indicate 
what provisions, if any, should be made for future extensions. 
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This survey may be made by the superintendent, by a 
member of his immediate staff, or by outside experts called 
in to assist. A special committee of the board may even be 
appointed to work with the superintendent and the outside 
experts. 

When a new building is desired, there is frequently a temp- 
tation to rush hurriedly ‘nto its actual planning and con- 
structing without due consideratidh of these necessary pre- 
liminary steps. A little time, effort, and money spent on 
this type of work may save embarrassment and money in the 
end, to say nothing of securing for the community the plant 
that can best serve it. 


DETERMINING THE SCHEDULE OF ROOMS 


After studying these factors, the schedule of rooms, based 
on the program of education and the number of pupils to be 
accommodated, should be determined. This is the work of 
the local administrators, with the advice and assistance of 
such outside educational experts as may be desired ; it is 
emphatically not the work of the school architect. Up to 
this point, indeed, there is no reason why an architect should 
be employed. In fact, one method of choosing an architect 
ss based on the assumption that a room schedule has already 
been prepared. 

Different techniques should be used in determining the 
room schedules for the four general types of buildings, which 
are (1) undepartmentalized elementary schools, (2) platoon 
elementary schools, (3) junior high schools, and (4) senior 
high schools. 

For undepartmentalized elementary schools. The sched- 
ule of rooms for the usual sort of elementary school includes 
a sufficient number of classrooms to accommodate all the 
pupils. The capacity of each should be the number of pupils 
that one teacher can effectively instruct — at the present 
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time the accepted numbers range from thirty-five to forty. 
The special rooms will include those deemed necessary for 
certain special activities which are desired, such as gymna- 
sium, auditorium (these two may be combined in a small 
building), lunchroom, homecraft laboratories, manual-train- 
ing shops, and clinics. 

For platoon schools. Room schedules for platoon schools 
have been scientifically Meveloped by a number of cities. 
Charles L. Spain, deputy superintendent of the Detroit public 
schools, has arranged standard schedules for platoon schools 
of various sizes. In general, there must be classrooms enough 
to accommodate half the enrollment of the school while 
engaged in the so-called “ academic work.” The special 
rooms then must have a capacity sufficient to accommodate 
the other half of the pupils occupied with the so-called “ spe- 
cial subjects.” The schedule given in Table 36 shows the 
number of rooms thought necessary by Spain for a twenty- 
section platoon school, that is, one which accommodates seven 
or eight hundred pupils. 

For junior high schools. The problem of determining the 
room requirements for a junior high school is not simple. 
This is due to the fact that the programs of study vary 
greatly from place to place. Variability exists in curricular 
offerings, average size of class, periods in the day, and periods 
per week required in the various subjects. A room schedule, 
then, that would house a thousand pupils in one city with one 
set of conditions would not serve for another city having a 
junior high school of identical size but with different con- 
ditions. 

Dr. Anderson has evolved a procedure which takes these 
variables into consideration He presents a formula through 


1 Homer W. Anderson, A Method for Determining the Housing Require- 
ments of Junior High School Programs (University of Iowa Studies in Edu- 
cation, Vol. 3, No. 3). (University of Iowa, Iowa City; 1926.) 
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the use of which an administrator is enabled to compute the 
number of classrooms needed for each subject or for groups 
of subjects using rooms of the same general type. He makes 
allowance for schedule making, since it is obviously impossi- 
ble to build any schedule so as to utilize every room 100 per 
cent, and allowance is also made for a room capacity in excess 
of the average size of class, since there will always be vari- 
ability in this factor. These allowances vary for schools 
of different sizes because conditions differ somewhat among 
them. 


TABLE 361 


Detroit TWENTY-SECTION PLATOON ScHOOL 


PERCENT- 
NUMBER NorMAL Kee TEACHERS 


oF Rooms | Capacity Pru, Usa REQUIRED 


Special Rooms 
Auditorium 
Gymnasium 
Literature . aie 
Science and geography . 


vp 


ATtayeey. sabes 
Music 
Library . : 
Manual training . 
Domestic science 
Playground 
Total special rooms 
Classrooms 


Grand total 
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1 Report of the Committee on Schoolhouse Planning, pages 24-25. (National 
Education Association, Washington; 1925.) : 

2 The extra teachers of literature, science, and geography give part of 
their work in rooms normally used for art, music, library, manual training, 
and domestic science, while teachers of these latter subjects have rest periods. 

3 These rooms accommodate classes from neighboring schools not having 
shops 27 per cent of the time. : f 

4 Two relief teachers, one teacher for penmanship, are included. Kinder- 
gartens are included in the school building, but they are not included in this 
tabulation. 
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The basic formula is: 


No. of classrooms _ _ Pupil periods per week in a given subject 
for a given subject (Average size No. of periods 
. XxX (1 -— S$) 
of class per week 


The “ pupil periods per week ” are found in each case by _ 
multiplying the number of pupils taking a given subject by 
the periods per week that the classes meet. If, in one year 
of the course, a class meets a different number of periods per 
week from what it does in another year, then each group 
must be computed separately and the sum of the products 
thus obtained used. In the event that two or more subjects 
can use the same type of room as, for example, English, social 
science, mathematics, and foreign language, they may be 
combined with the reservation noted above. 

The figure 1 in the denominator stands for 100 per cent 
occupancy. Since the realization of that is obviously impos- 
sible, an allowance (S in the formula) must be made which is 
expressed as a percentage less than unity. The allowance 
for programing varies with the size of school. Dr. Anderson 
suggests the following, which is applicable to all junior high 
school situations. 


Smauyt ScHoot | Merprum ScHoot| Larer ScHoon 
BELOW 800 800 ro 1200 1500 AND OVER 


Regular classrooms . 
Special rooms . 


The allowances for excess above the average size of class is 
shown herewith: 


Smauut ScHoot |Mepium Scnoou| Lares ScHoon 
BELOW 800 800 Tro 1200 1500 AND OVER 


Regular classrooms . . .20 07 04 
Specialrooms. . . . .20 16 10 
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For high schools. Developing the room schedule for a 
modern secondary school is a more difficult matter be- 
cause not only must all the present factors be considered, but 
the fundamental changes which are taking place in this field 
must also be taken into account so that a flexible plan may 
be evolved. 

Methods of the N. E. A. Committee. The National Educa- 
tion Association Committee on Schoolhouse Planning sug- 
gests three methods of determining the schedule of rooms for 
a high school. They are (1) the method based on schedule of 
classes, (2) the method based on number of pupils in each 
subject, and (3) the method based on average distribution of 
pupils to recitations, gymnasium, and study.’ The Com- 
mittee suggests that the first is the most accurate, but adds 
that it is desirable to check one method with a second. 

The first method involves the making of a complete sched- 
ule of classes by assuming the maximum enrollment that the 
high school is to house and by estimating the number of 
rooms required for a school day of a given number of periods. 
For complete details the reader is referred to the report of the 
Committee where each method is described in detail and 
concretely illustrated. 

The second method is based upon computations involving 
the number of pupils in each subject when the maximum 
enrollment is reached. The number of rooms needed is de- 
termined by the number of pupils in a class and the number 
of periods in the day.? 

This method involves less work than the first method, but it is 
not quite so reliable as one cannot be sure that the schedule may not 
demand more classes in some subject than will be given by this 


method. Furthermore, the use of a given room by two different 
subjects is contingent upon schedule complications. 
1 Report of Committee on Schoolhouse Planning, pages 27 ff. (National 


Education Association, Washington; 1925.) 
2 Op. cit., page 32. 
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The third method is used when all the data required by the 
two preceding methods are not available. It requires famili- 
arity with secondary school administration and information 
regarding the total number of periods per week; the average 
number of periods per week that the pupil will spend in in- 
struction and in auditorium, library, and gymnasium; the 
average size of classes; and the approximate amount of work 
to be taken in the rooms fitted with special equipment. 

Packer’s formula. Dean P. C. Packer has devised a for- 
mula with a series of corrections which will enable the school 
man to estimate the number of rooms necessary if he knows 
the average registration in each subject for a period of five 
years. The formula for non-specialized classrooms is :1 


The registered no. of ., Average no. of 
students in subject periods daily _ No. of rooms required 


No. of periods for subject 


Average size of class X in school day 


The number is accurate when class sections are evenly dis- 
tributed throughout the periods of the day. 


To allow for loss in program making it is necessary to add cor- 
rections to the direct result by the formula of not more than 5 per 
cent in schools enrolling over 1000, 8.8 per cent for those enrolling 
500 to 1000, and 14.7 per cent in schools of 150 to 5002 


In the case of subjects requiring specialized rooms 


the formula proposed gives the exact number of rooms required in 
any subject with the one provision that the number of periods in 
the days be translated into the number of usable periods in terms 
of the table [which he presents]. No correction for program mak- 
ing is necessary other than that secured by considering every frac- 
tional part of a room as a whole room.’ 


1 Paul C. Packer, Housing of High School Programs, page 22. (Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York; 1924. Used by permission.) 

2 Op. cit., page 40. The reader is referred to Dean Packer’s monograph 
feet eorrecons to be applied. 
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Here again it is probably wise to check the results secured by 
the use of this formula with those secured in another manner. 


A schedule of rooms for a high school. A schedule of 


rooms for a senior high school building which was arranged 
by the author for a Middle Western community is reproduced 
here. 


A. 


B. 


ScHEDULE oF Rooms ror Hicxu Scuoon ror Crry A 


Type of school 
High — housing grades ten to twelve inclusive. Capacity 900 to 
1000 now with possible increase to 1200 in future. 
Class of construction 
A building of fire-resistive construction in its walls, floors, stair- 
ways, and ceilings, but with wood finish, wood floor surface in 
classrooms, composition in halls, and concrete roof construction 
over fire-resistive ceiling. 
Building placement 
On site to give the best appearance and service in judgment of 
architect. Site 400’ X 750’, with Douglass Street paralleling 
the short axis of site. Probably three floors, ground floor above 
finished grade line. 
Rooms or space accommodation required 
I. Class and recitation rooms. Fourteen — size 23’ X 28/, 
capacity of twenty-five to thirty each, designed primarily 
for languages, mathematics, and the social sciences. 
II. Science rooms and laboratories 

1. Chemistry laboratory — 23’ X 40’, for thirty pupils, 
with fume hoods, apparatus room, and lecture room 
which can be used for English, history, or public 
speaking. This arrangement is suggested so that two 
chemistry teachers might be employed in the future, 
but until such time as two are employed, one teacher 
could handle the work, the lecture room to be used 
for other classes. This room should be equipped for 
lantern work. There should be an apparatus room 
with adequate provisions for preparation. 

2. Physics laboratory — 23’ X 40’, laboratory for thirty 
pupils, with lecture room to be used at present as 
classroom, and apparatus room as indicated for 
chemistry. 
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3. 


III. Sh 
1. 


3. 


4. 


Biology (including botany) laboratory — 23’ X 40, 
for thirty pupils, with lecture room to be used at 
present as classroom and storage room as described 
in Paragraph 1. There should also be a small plant- 
room in connection with the laboratory. 

Agriculture laboratory — 23’ X 36’, for twenty-four 
pupils, with lecture room to be used at present as 
classroom, and storeroom as described in the first 
paragraph of this section. 

ops 


Agriculture shop —a room 25! X 60’, capable of 


accommodating twenty-five boys so placed that large 
projects like a wagon box or a pig sty can be taken in 
and out. Toolroom and stockroom in connection. 
Print shop — 25’ X 60’, capable of accommodating 
modern printing machinery. 

Machine shop — 25’ X 60’, with toolroom and stor- 
age room. 

General shop — 25’ X 60’, with toolroom, storage 
room, and finishing room. 


IV. Homemaking rooms and laboratories 


1. 


Sewing room — 23’ X 36/, with fitting room. Locker 
closets or similar devices for safe storage of projects. 
Capacity of room twenty-five to thirty. 

Cooking laboratory — 23’ X 36’, with locker closets 
or similar devices for aprons. Capacity of laboratory 
twenty-five to thirty. (Possibly individual kitchens.) 
Storeroom — 23’ X 8’; and model dining room — 
14’ XxX 14. 


. Laundry — 23’ X 24’, with tubs and drier. The 


cooking laboratory should be located near the cafe- 
teria kitchen so that the two may be used in con- 
junction, if necessary. 


V. Business training rooms 


1. 


2. 


3. 


Bookkeeping room — 23’ X 36/, with business offices. 
Capacity thirty-five. 

Typewriting room — 23’ X 36’. Capacity twenty- 
five to thirty machines. 

Dictation room — 23’ X 30’, adapted for class work 


in other subjects as well. Capacity twenty-five to 
thirty. 


IX. 


X. 
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4. Commercial geography room — 23’ X 30’. Room 
to serve as well for other subjects. Capacity twenty- 
five to thirty. 

The business training department should have a small 

storeroom with space for typewriter boxes, stocks of 

paper, and other materials of instruction. 

Art room 

A room 23’ X 30’ for freehand drawing and painting, 

with provisions for displaying work, also small store- 

room. ; 

Music room 

Room with small stage and storage facilities for musical 

instruments, this room to be located near the school club 

or society rooms, to constitute with them a suite adapted 
to small social gatherings. Capacity of room eighty to 
one hundred. 


. Library room 


A combination library and study room, 23’ X 90’, or 

larger, with small workroom and a book stockroom, the 

majority of books, however, to be kept in the combined 

reading and study room. Capacity 200-250. 

Student-activity rooms 

1. General room 12’ X 23’ for all high school organiza- 
tions. 

2. An office or room 12’ X 23/ for director of girls’ 
activities. 

3. An office or room 12/ X 23’ for director of boys’ 
activities. "4 

These three rooms should be located near the music 

room so that the four will constitute a group of rooms 

for social purposes. 

Gymnasium 

1. Gymnasium at least 80’ X 50’ X 20/ with a movable 

partition so that one section may be used by boys and 

another by girls or the two thrown together. 

Boys’ gymnasium locker room and showers. 

Girls’ gymnasium locker room and showers, with 

dressing booths. 

4. Combined office and examination room for girls’ 
physical director. 


ane 
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XII. 


XIV. 


5. Combined office and examination room for boys’ 
physical director. 

6. A small office for coach with storage space for athletic 
material. 

7. Lockers and dressing room with outside entrance 
for athletic teams. 

8. A small room with lockers and shower for visiting 
teams. 

The gymnasium suite should be provided with independ- 

ent entrances so that crowds attending games need not 

go through the building proper. There should be bal- 

cony seating space for eight hundred spectators with 

provisions whereby in the enlarged room temporary 

seating accommodations may be provided on the floor. 

Lockers 

Lockers for wraps built in the halls and connected with 

ventilating system, unless there is space which would 

otherwise be useless. 


. Auditorium 
Auditorium carrying out the memorial idea. Capacity 
twelve hundred seats, with lantern booth. Stage at least 
20’ deep and ample in width, with dressing rooms and 
storage space for stage equipment. 
Lunchroom 


Cafeteria lunchroom, capacity three hundred to four 

hundred, with kitchen and storeroom located near the 

cooking laboratory. This cafeteria room should be so 
located that rolling partitions may be installed for future 
utilization as class or study rooms. 

Administration offices 

1. Principal’s suite, including public office, private office, 
office for dean of girls, combined book and storeroom, 
and vault. 

2. Board of Education suite, consisting of public office, 
superintendent’s office, secretary’s office, one office 
for supervisors’ desks, bookroom, general storeroom, 
and vault. 

3. The superintendent of buildings and grounds should 
have an office somewhere in this plant near the Board 
offices. 

4. Small office for high school publications. 
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XV. Teachers’ rooms 

1. Room for women teachers, with kitchenette, lockers, 
and toilet. 

2. Room for men teachers, with lockers and toilet. 

8. Two teachers’ offices equipped with tables and lockers 
to be used by teachers during vacant periods. 

XVI. Storage and service rooms 

1. The usual rooms for heating, ventilating, and coal 
storage. 

2. Toilets on each floor for each sex, or general toilets 
with emergency toilets on each floor. 

3. Janitors’ room and janitors’ storage room. 

4. Nurse’s room with hospital room and toilet. 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 

1. Building to be built on unit plan with ultimate capacity of 
approximately twelve hundred. 

2. Partitions not forming supporting walls to be so constructed 
that building is flexible; i.e., certain partitions may be removed and 
placed elsewhere. 

3. Telephone system with switchboard in office of principal, but 
with no outside connections. 

4. A program clock with secondary clocks and bell circuits. 

5. Separate fan for auditorium and gymnasium so that these 
may be used alone or cut off when not in use. Also provisions for 
cutting off one or the other of these rooms when only one is in use. 

6. Vacuum cleaning system. 

7. Automatic control of all direct and indirect radiation. 


CHECKING THE SCHEDULE 

Although the foregoing schedule outlines the units needed, 
it leaves many details to the judgment of the architect. To 
avoid misunderstandings and errors, various checking sched- 
ules have been prepared. Two of these are particularly 
worthy of mention. 

The Strayer, Engelhardt, and Hart School Housing Series 
includes a form covering this need. It contains data that 
are essential to the preliminary sketches of new buildings." 


1 George D. Strayer; N. L. Engelhardt; and Frank W. Hart, School 
Housing Series. (C.F. Williams and Son, Inc., Albany, New York; 1920.) 
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The authors say that this form 


. . . permits of the collection of all data essential to preliminary 
sketches. By using this form, school authorities can, with a mini- 
mum of effort and a maximum of certainty, render a complete, 
clear-cut statement of any program they wish to present to archi- 
tects. Architects can, on the other hand, with the information 
gathered together in this form, solve the building problem submitted 
by school authorities with a positive assurance that their plans will 
meet with a minimum of suggested change and criticism. School 
administrators can, with the aid of this form, present to their boards 
of education for discussion a definite statement of any school build- 
ing program. 

The form contains checking spaces and descriptive lines 
for every possible detail — type of school, class of construc- 
tion, work to be included in building contracts, money avail- 
able, time limits, legal restrictions and regulations, climatic 
conditions, provisions for future extensions, building site, 
placement, pupil capacity desired, and rooms and space 
accommodations. The last heading lists 492 separate rooms. 
Space under each class is left for checking the number of such 
rooms desired, the size or pupil capacity of each, and sugges- 
tions as to location in the building. 

This checking schedule undoubtedly will serve all the uses 
that are claimed for it, but Dr. Homer W. Anderson, deputy 
superintendent of Denver public schools, has developed a 
still more elaborate schedule which not only covers all the 
points in the foregoing schedule, but includes details of win- 
dows, doors, entrances, floors, walls, ceiling-light outlets with 
approximate size of light and type of fixture required, clocks, 
vacuum cleaning outlets, seating accommodations, radiation 
— jin short, seemingly every conceivable detail which has 
even a remote bearing on the educational use of the plant. 
Sketches are included where necessary to show more clearly 
the items desired and their general relation to the whole lay- 
out. With such a schedule, any practicing architect who is 
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competent as a general architect should be able to prepare 
adequate plans and specifications. 
SELECTING THE SITE 

An important phase of every building operation within a 
school system is the selection of the site. This selection may 
be made by the superintendent of schools and his staff, by 
the board of education, or by a committee of school experts.’ 
The site should be adequate for the building and its future 
extensions and also provide space for the activities of the 
pupils of the proposed school. This means that high school 
and junior high school sites will be larger than those for ele- 
mentary schools. The physical nature of the site should per- 
mit the proper orientation of the building and should be of 
such character that no difficulties in construction will later 
arise. ‘The site should be free from noise and odors; it should 
be safe, healthful, accessible for those using the building, and 
reasonably central to the contributing area — particularly 
when used for elementary school purposes. It must also take 
into consideration the trend of future growth. 

Acquiring title to the site. A board of education may ac- 
quire title to a site either by direct purchase or by the exercise 
of the right of eminent domain. The first method involves 
merely the purchase of the property by some duly authorized 
agent for a sum approved by the board. An abstract of title 
should always be secured and examined by counsel or some 
other competent individual to make sure that the title is clear. 
If such examination shows the title to be defective, the proper 
steps should be taken to clear it, even to the bringing of a 
suit to quiet title. The second procedure is popularly known 
as securing possession of property through condemnation 
proceedings. The board requests some judicial tribunal, 
such as the district court, to appoint a jury whose members 


1 This last procedure is advisable where a bitter community disagreement 
over the location of a building may result in a divided board. 
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appraise the property and give possession on the basis of 
such appraisal. This practice has been characteristic of the 
New York City Board of Education for many years, and it is 
recommended as one means of securing a clear title to the 
desired property without instituting suits for that purpose.! 


SELECTING THE ARCHITECT 


After these preliminary matters have been handled, a 
school board and its administrative officers are ready to select 
an architect. This duty has not been scheduled prior to this 
point because the primary function of the architect is to em- 
body in a building, which is to be located on a designated 
site, a schedule of rooms in which a certain program of edu- 
cation is to be carried out. Up to this time the problems 
involved have been wholly educational — determining the 
building needs, making the schedule of rooms, and selecting 
the site. The problems now involved are architectural, 
engineering, and financial. For the first two of these prob- 
lems the architect and his staff are needed. 

Characteristics of a properly qualified school architect. 
The report of the National Education Association Commit- 
tee on Schoolhouse Planning stipulates that the architect 
who is to be personally in charge of planning a school building 
should possess the following qualifications : 2 

1. Familiarity with modern educational practice and the activi- 
ties conducted in a modern school so far as they affect planning. 

2. Open-mindedness to suggestions and willingness to revise plans 
so long as they can be improved. 

3. Originality and extended experience in school architecture. 

4. Professional spirit shown by his desire to secure the solutions 
that are best for the community and its children. 


5. Executive ability to keep all working harmoniously so as to 
secure the best results. 


’ George D. Strayer and Robert M. Haig, The Financing of Education in 
the State of New York, page 90. (The Macmillan Company, New York; 1923.) 

? Report of Committee on Schoolhouse Planning, page 2. (National Edu- 
cation Association, Washington, 1925.) 
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His organization, including the experts he employs, should be 
masters of (a) design as applicable to schools; (6) construction 
appropriate to schools; (c) heating and ventilating of schools; 
and (d) engineering. 

This brief quotation probably represents the best state- 
ment of the requirements to be met in the selection of this 
highly important professional worker. It is not out of place, 
however, to emphasize the fact that the architect must be 
willing to codperate with the school board and its adminis- 
trative officers to embody in the best possible building the 
physical layout necessary to perform certain educational un- 
dertakings. Where a choice must be made between sacrific- 
ing space and equipment on the one hand and the architectural 
appearance of the building on the other, the architect must 
be ready to concede that the educational needs take pre- 
cedence over all others. He must be willing to work 
patiently until the plans represent that perfect correlation of 
beauty and educational use so desirable in a school building. 

Methods of selecting a school architect. Several Ameri- 
can cities — Cleveland, St. Louis, and Chicago — have the 
full-time services of architects.'_ But in the great majority 
of cities an architect is employed only when a school building 
is to be erected. In the selection of one, either of two plans 
is followed. A competition may be held in which various 
interested architects compete by submitting their sketches 
embodying the schedule of rooms prepared by the board and 
its administrative officers. The other alternative is that an 
architect may be chosen because of his ability and experience 
in schoolhouse planning and construction. 

Architectural competition. 'The only fair method, where a 
competition is held, is to ask all competing architects to 
embody the same schedule of rooms in their sketches and 
elevations. Only in this manner will the board be able to 


1 Some of the most eminent school architects in this country have served 
as the architects of the boards of education of certain American cities. 
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judge whether an architect possesses that originality and ver- 
satility so necessary to cope with the problems which con- 
front him. In no event should the architect be chosen on 
the basis of sketches of other buildings planned by him. 
His aptitude at handling the specific problems before the 
board should be demonstrated. 

Selection on the basis of experience. Probably a more satis- 
factory method is to select an architect on the basis of pre- 
vious achievement. The board may visit buildings that he 
has designed to ascertain the degree to which he has corre- 
lated use with beauty. It can investigate the architect’s rela- 
tions with his clients, with merchants, and with contractors. 
The board can determine whether the disputes that fre- 
quently arise have been settled with a view to pleasing con- 
tractors and men who sell materials rather than to satisfying 
the client — a most important point to determine. In an 
architectural competition such procedure is not always pos- 
sible, particularly if a decision is rendered on the basis of the 
showing made. 

Preliminary sketches. When an architect has finally been 
selected, he should prepare the preliminary sketches of the 
building. To do this he will take the schedule of rooms pre- 
pared by the educational authorities and will decide with 
them upon the general type of building — that is, whether 
it will be closed or open, one story or more than one, like the 
letter I or E or H or L, or a rectangle or a square. He will 
then prepare sketches, drawn to scale, of the various floors of 
the building which will show walls, corridors, entrances, doors, 
windows — in short, all the details that are necessary to 
enable one to see the general arrangement of the building. 
There should be elevations of all sides to show the outside 
appearance, and sections parallel to each axis to show ceiling 
heights, floor levels, and stairways. These sketches should 
be in pencil so that changes can be readily made. On them 
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will be laid out the floor plans of the various pieces of equip- 
ment that the building will contain, such as pupils’ desks, 
laboratory tables, bookcases, storage cabinets, and other 
equipment which will take up floor space. These detailed 
sketches should be considered at this time so that it will be 
known positively that the equipment will fit when the building 
is completed. This procedure should be followed whether 
the architect is to supervise the purchase and installation of 
the equipment or not. Many a board or school adminis- 
trator has accepted a building only to find that standard 
equipment could be installed only after extensive alterations. 

When this work has been completed, the educational 
authorities should check all these details carefully for the 
purpose of determining whether the building (1) will fit the 
site that has been selected; (2) will present a pleasing appear- 
ance; (3) will provide all the room and equipment necessary 
to carry on the proposed program; and (4) will represent the 
most economical use of the space included in the floor plans. 


DETECTING WASTE 


Checking to detect waste is one of the most important 
jobs which the school administration can do at this point. 
Score cards have been prepared for such checking, one of the 
best being the Strayer-Engelhardt-Hart Checking Chart and 
Score Card for School Building Plans and Specifications. 
The National Education Association Committee on School- 
house Planning has devised its “ candle of ratios ” which is 
based on an examination of the floor plans of numerous school 
buildings erected in many different parts of the country. 
This candle, reproduced herewith,” includes the percentages 
of floor area for the purposes indicated. 


1'This chart and score card are Form 8 of the School Housing Series, pub- 
lished by C. F. Williams and Son, Inc., Albany, New York. f 

2 Report of Committee on Schoolhouse Planning, page 1. (National Edu- 
cation Association, Washington; 1925.) 
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Fie. 31. The candle of ratios in schoolhouse planning. 


The following definitions taken from the report of the Com- 
mittee indicate the definition of each term used : 


“Stairs and corridors” includes areas that are self-explanatory. 

“Administration” includes the rooms for officials, instructors, 
medical department, service and storage rooms, general wardrobes, 
sanitaries, and area used for heating and ventilating apparatus. 

“Walls and partitions” includes the floor areas occupied by the 
exterior walls and the interior partitions. 

“Flues” includes the area occupied by the vertical flues. 

““Accessories”’ includes closets, storerooms, and other areas not 
directly connected with the other divisions. 

“Instruction” includes the floor area used by all departments 
for purposes of instruction, including auditorium, gymnasium, and 
their necessary accessories. It also includes the lunchroom when 
so planned that it can be used effectively as a study room.! 


1 Op. cit., pages 60-61, 


a 
a 
-. 


. 
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A building whose preliminary sketches show wide varia- 
tions from the standards here proposed should be examined 
carefully to determine whether changes may not improve 
conditions. For example, 25 per cent of space devoted to 
halls and corridors with only 45 per cent to instruction would 
indicate an improper proportion. 


OTHER DESIRABLE PRECAUTIONS 


There are other items that command attention. The 
building should be so planned that additions can be con- 
structed without necessitating extensive changes in the exist- 
ing structure. It should be flexible; that is, the building 
should be so constructed that the interior partition walls can 
be removed, thus making it possible to throw two or more 
rooms together, should that be desired. Finally, the pro- 
visions for safety should be examined carefully to see that 
suitable provision has been made to safeguard the lives of the 
children. 


ESTIMATING THE COST 


The board and its officers are now in a position to go before 
the community and request the funds to construct the needed 
building. After all this preliminary work a fairly accurate 
estimate of the cost of the building and its equipment can be 
made. When the preliminary sketches have been finished, 
an estimate of the cubage of the building can be made with a 
comparatively high degree of accuracy. On the basis of the 
cubage and the type of construction desired, the board and 
architect can make an estimate of the construction cost. 
To this should be added the cost of the site —if it has not 
already been procured — the cost of the equipment, the 
architect’s fees, and an allowance for the supervision of the 
construction. 

Thus the voters have before them an accurate estimate of 
the cost of the desired building. This information may be 
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used for publicity purposes, and all persons interested may 
feel assured that the total cost of the building will come very 
close to the estimate. Too often, funds are voted before a 
survey has been made to determine the schedule of rooms, or 
no account has been taken of the item of equipment, which — 
in a high school building of any size— constitutes a fair item of 
cost; with the result that the board of education must curtail 
the building or equipment, or return to the voters for addi- 
tional funds when a building is only partially completed. 
The procedure here outlined should make that unnecessary. 

It may be objected that the architectural charges will be 
excessive for such preliminary work. If an architect is 
awarded a contract contingent on the funds’ being secured 
for the erection of the building, he will usually render the 
service herein suggested for a nominal charge inasmuch as 
the real burden on his organization does not begin to be felt 
until the preparation of the so-called working drawings and 
specifications is under way. 

PREPARATION OF WORKING DRAWINGS AND 
SPECIFICATIONS 

When the preliminary sketches have been perfected to the 
point where no more improvement seems possible, the archi- 
tect’s office is ready to proceed with the preparation of work- 
ing drawings and specifications. For this purpose an accu- 
rate survey of the site is necessary. This should include a 
contour map showing not only the elevation at frequent 
intervals but the location of every tree, cistern, sewer, build- 
ing, cellar, and any other detail that may have a bearing on 
the placement of the building. Test holes should be sunk at 
designated points to give the architect a knowledge of the 
soil. If an extensive fill has been made, it will be necessary 
to specify different foundations from those that would suffice 
should the strata be the original ones placed there by nature. 

The importance of the proper preparation of the working 
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drawings and specifications cannot be overemphasized. 
Here the building is really planned. Every cubic foot of 
concrete to be used in the structure is reckoned. The details 
of every beam, the diameter of every pipe and conduit, the 
size of every opening, and the capacity of every radiator 
must be computed with absolute accuracy. If the work is 
properly done, all these items should be checked. Nothing 
should be left to the imagination of the builder. The custom 
of requesting that sketches be submitted by the contractor 
or subcontractor for the approval of the architect cannot be 
condemned too strongly. Our American plan of construct- 
ing public buildings, which requires competitive bidding and 
the awarding of the contract to the lowest responsible bidder, 
should be allowed to function without interference. Should 
the details not be perfectly clear and definite, opportunity 
is afforded for numerous controversies and arguments during 
actual construction work. During the preparation of the 
working drawings and specifications the administrative 
officers of the board should keep in touch with the architect 
so that questionable points may be settled and the various 
details worked out satisfactorily to all concerned. 
SECURING APPROVAL OF PLANS 


Many states now require that working drawings and speci- 
fications be submitted to some state authority to insure their 
compliance with state laws governing the construction of 
school buildings. The final plans and specifications should 
be submitted to the state authorities after they are completed 
and immediately before the board is ready to advertise for 
bids. The proper state authority will indicate the changes 
that are necessary, but a competent architect will make him- 
self familiar with these state requirements so that few if any 
modifications of the plans will be necessary. The board and 
its administrative officers should check them with great care 
after their completion before advertising for bids. 
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SOLICITING BIDS AND AWARDING THE CONTRACT 


When the working drawings and specifications have been 
finally approved, the board of education and architect are 
ready to advertise for bids and award the contract. The 
awarding of contracts for public construction on the basis 
of competitive bids is almost universally required in the 
United States. Usually a definite time must elapse between 
the first date of advertising and the letting. This is to give 
ample time for contractors to make their estimates. 

Two characteristics of most advertisements for bids are the 
requirement of a certified check or bid bond equal to a stated 
percentage of the bid as evidence of good faith, and the pro- 
viso that the board “ reserves the right to reject any or all 
bids.” This proviso is inserted to enable a board to reject 
bids from persons who might otherwise be awarded the con- 
tract to the detriment of the district. Needless to say, any 
board must exercise the soundest discretion in the matter of 
rejecting bids to avoid unnecessary litigation and to keep the 
good will of the reputable contractors on whom it must rely 
for bids. 

‘‘ Faithful performance’? bond. The successful bidder 
should always be required to furnish a “faithful perform- 
ance’ bond. This may be executed by a bonding corpo- 
ration which furnishes that type of bond or by financially 
responsible individuals. The board should assure itself, in 
any event, that the guarantors are financially responsible. 
If they do not take this precaution, an insolvent bonding 
company may not be in a position to assume the financial 
obligation which it incurs through the insolvency of a con- 
tractor — and contractors not infrequently become insolvent 
during the progress of a job. Furthermore, such a bond fre- 
quently has many technicalities which an individual untrained 
in legal procedure may overlook entirely. Such, for example, 
is one frequently found, providing that any change from the 
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drawings or specifications must have the written consent of 
the architect and the bonding company. This clause looks 
innocent enough when the contract is executed, but it be- 
comes of very great importance when the contractor becomes 
insolvent and it is discovered that a few minor changes have 
been made without the written consent thus specifically pro- 
vided. Two precautions should be observed. In the first 
place, the board of education should never enter into a build- 
ing contract of any magnitude without the services of an 
attorney retained by the board. This man should not be a 
member of the board even though he be an attorney because 
the board here needs the services of a man who is paid for his 
work, and an attorney member of the board cannot legally 
receive compensation for services rendered. In the second 
place, a specific exemption should be mentioned in the bond 
providing that changes not aggregating more than a specified 
amount can be made without the written consent of the bond- 
ing company. The board should insist that the bonding 
company sign the builder’s contract jointly with him, thus 
making the bonding company a party to that contract (see 
Form 19 in Appendix). 


SUPERVISING BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


After the contracts are awarded and the successful con- 
tractor begins building operations, the school board and the 
architect must be assured that all the provisions of the plans 
and specifications are carried out. Any board or adminis- 
trator must remember that the best-prepared plans are not a 
guaranty that the building, when completed, will conform to 
them in every respect unless proper precautionary measures 
are taken. Under the American system of awarding a con- 
tract to the lowest responsible bidder, there is every temp- 
tation for a low bidder to make slight changes in the ma- 
terials and methods of doing the work, thereby effecting a 
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saving for himself. The proper method of safeguarding the 
district’s interests is to appoint a building superintendent 
or inspector to represent the school board. It is the duty of 
this man to make himself familiar with the plans and speci- 
fications — he must necessarily be familiar with materials 
and building processes if he is competent at all — to oversee 
all details of the work as it progresses, to insist on the use of 
the exact materials specified, and to see that all operations 
are performed i in a workmanlike manner. 

The service of many reputable architects includes the time 
of such a man while a building is in progress. The fee which 
the architect charges covers the salary of a competent super- 
intendent to oversee the work. If an architect is employed 
who does not furnish such supervisory service, then the board 
or its executive officers should see that such service is pro- 
vided. The salary of a competent man is but an insignificant 
percentage of the cost of the entire structure and may result 
in important savings for the district. 


INSTALLATION OF EQUIPMENT 


The building operations should include the installing of 
equipment — particularly in the case of secondary and pla- 
toon school buildings — the grading and landscaping of the 
site, and the laying of sidewalks and drives. This state- 
ment does not imply that the contract for these various oper- 
ations should be awarded to the same contractor. On the 
contrary, the construction contracts are not infrequently 
awarded to three or four different individuals, and the equip- 
ment contracts may be awarded to a half-dozen or more firms 
engaging in that kind of work. But these contracts should 
be executed under the general direction of the architect and 
the building superintendent who represents the board and its 
interests. 


Still another precaution should be observed by the board. 
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There is always a temptation to occupy a building as soon 
as possible, but this move should not be made before the 
building is absolutely complete in all details and accepted by 
the architect and the board of education, as such occupancy 
constitutes a technical acceptance of the building unless there 
is a carefully worded agreement to the contrary entered into 
by both the contractor and the board. The desire to realize 
the advantages of a new plant should never be permitted to 
militate against the district’s securing all that it has paid 
for and has a right to expect. 


CONCLUSION 


The planning and erecting of a school building involve a 
series of highly important steps. The educational program 
should first be outlined with great care, and the building 
should then be so planned that it embodies the rooms and 
equipment which are necessary for this program. The archi- 
tect should be selected on the basis of his ability to embody 
in a pleasing design a schedule of rooms adapted to the use 
to which the building is to be devoted. The securing of bids, 
the awarding of the contracts, and the supervision of con- 
struction are all highly technical processes which should re- 
ceive the most detailed attention. Only by following these 
procedures with great care can a board be assured of a build- 
ing that is educationally and architecturally complete. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


FINANCING PROGRAMS OF CapiTAL OUTLAY 


Durinc recent decades the popularization of education 
has made striking demands upon the resources of American 
cities and school districts. The demand for more school build- 
ings to house the ever-increasing enrollment and to provide 
for extensions of the curriculum have led to a demand for 
financing much schoolhouse construction. Furthermore, 
the development and use of school building standards have 
revealed the fact that many school buildings now in use are 
hazardous from a safety point of view and obsolescent with 
respect to modern theories of curriculum and school admin- 
istration. This discovery has resulted in the abandoning of 
many old buildings as rapidly as new ones could be erected. 
Needless to say, all have had to be financed, and it has been _ 
perfectly natural and usual to finance them in such a way as 
to impose the least possible hardship on the present genera- 
tion. The prevailing practice has been to mortgage the 
resources of the school districts by bonds to finance new con- 
struction. 

Since a school bond is but one form of bond, one must 
know what bonds in general are to understand what a school 
bond is. Three definitions of bonds are consequently given 
here. 

Chamberlain defines a bond thus: ? 

To the word “bond” custom has given the prerogative of repre- 
senting all subdivided interest-bearing contracts for the future pay- 
ment of money that are drawn with formality, whether they are 
secured or unsecured, whether the interest is imperative under all 
conditions, or not. 


Fowlkes speaks of a bond as follows : ” 


1 Lawrence Chamberlain and George N. Edwards, Principles of Bond In- 
vestment, pages 79-80. (Henry Holt & Co., New York; 1927.) 
2 John Guy Fowlkes, School Bonds, page 24. (Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 1924.) 
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A bond may be defined as an instrument issued by a corporate 
body in order to borrow money, in which the issuer promises to pay 
within a stated time a set sum with interest at some fixed rate, 
interest to be paid annually, semiannually, or quarterly, as the case 
may be. 


Sumner says :! 


A school bond is simply a long-time mortgage, secured by our 
taxing power and divided into thousand-dollar units for convenience 
in buying and sale. 


Chamberlain and Edwards classify a school bond as a 
quasi-municipal bond; that is, a bond issued by a taxing 
district established by statute for some definite purpose.? 
“Independent school districts whether urban or rural are 
quasi-municipalities, which may borrow and tax.” 


SCHOOL BONDS CLASSIFIED 


School bonds may be classified in several different ways. 
According to the conditions attendant upon the payment of 
interest they are classified as registered bonds, registered 
coupon bonds, and interchangeable bonds. When classified 
according to the maturity of the principal, they are divided 
into straight bonds, sinking-fund bonds, and serial bonds. 
The two former are designated as long-term bonds. 

A registered bond is one that is registered in the office of an 
issuing company in the owner’s name. It can be transferred 
only on the endorsement of the owner and the recording of 
the transfer in the office of the issuing company. The pay- 
ment of interest, and principal can be stopped if the bond is 
lost or stolen. 

Registered cowpon bonds are registered as to principal but 

1C. Sumner, “Concerning School Bonds,” American School Board Jour- 
nal: Vol. 58, No. 1, page 23 (January, 1919). 


? Lawrence Chamberlain and George N. Edwards, Principles of Bond In- 
vestment, page 76. (Henry Holt & Co., New York; 1927.) 
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have interest coupons attached which are payable to the 
bearer. Cowpon bonds are negotiable securities which cir- 
culate like bank notes without reference to the name of the 
owner, interest being paid by coupons. 

Interchangeable bonds are those that may be converted 
two ways: coupon bonds into registered bonds or vice versa. 

A long-term bond is one which comes due after a period of 
years. A sinking bond is a long-term bond for which a fund 
is provided for its amortization at maturity. A serial bond 
is retired by installments paid at regular intervals. 


METHODS OF FINANCING PROGRAMS OF CAPITAL OUTLAY 


There are four prevailing methods of financing programs 
of capital outlay. They are by cash payment, by long- 
term bonds, by serial bonds, by combinations of any two 
or all. 

The cash-payment plan involves the levying over a short 
period of time of a direct tax, the proceeds of which will be 
sufficient to provide funds for erecting and equipping the 
structure. The use of this plan means that a school building 
once built will be paid for and the district will have no sub- 
sequent interest charges to meet. 

The long-term-bond plan involves the issuing of bonds 
which will mature only after a definite period of time; for 
example, ten years, fifteen years, or twenty years. During 
that time the school corporation is paying interest at a spec- 
ified rate on the issue. In some cases a sinking fund is pro- 
vided by the levying of a tax each year, the proceeds of which 
are placed on deposit or invested in safe securities. This 
fund should accumulate, before the date on which the school 
bonds mature, an amount sufficient to pay off the issue. 

A serial-bond issue is so arranged that a definite amount 
matures each year until the entire amount is paid. 

A combination plan might include long-term bonds to- 
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gether with cash payments, serial bonds and cash pay- 
ments, or a combination of long-term and serial bonds. 
Possibly all three plans might be used for financing the same 
construction. 


TRENDS IN SCHOOL BONDED INDEBTEDNESS 


The amount of school bonded indebtedness incurred from 
year to year in the United States as a whole shows a decided 
increase for the years 1902 to 1921. In 1902 the school 
bonded indebtedness assumed in the United States was 
$16,800,000.00; in 1921 the school bonded indebtedness 
assumed was $215,000,000.2 

In 1921 the amount of school bond indebtedness was in 
the Eastern states five and two-tenths greater than in 1902; 
in the Great Lakes states, twenty-two times greater; in the 
Western states, twenty-two times; in the Southern states, 
twenty-four times greater; in the Great Plains states, thirty- 
six and two-tenths times greater; in the United States as a 
whole, twelve and eight-tenths times greater. 

The per capita bonded indebtedness of the United States 
as a unit was 21¢ in 1902; in 1921 it was $2.02. 

It is thus evident that school bonded indebtedness is in- 
creasing in the United States by a significant amount each 
year. It is imperative, therefore, that the public school 
administrator should be thoroughly familiar with the tech- 
nique of voting and issuing bonds and with the arguments 
for and against the various types of bonds that may be issued. 
These facts involve the measuring of a city’s ability to finance 
a program of capital outlay, publicity campaigns for school 
bonds, procedure leading to the issuance of school bonds, 


issuance of the bonds, the marketing and the retiring of school 
bonds. 


1 John Guy Fowlkes, School Bonds, Table 2, page 35. (Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 1924.) 
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MEASURING A CITY’S ABILITY TO FINANCE 
A PROGRAM OF CAPITAL OUTLAY 


Financial comparison with other communities of like size 
and character probably constitutes the best method yet de- 
vised of measuring a community’s ability to finance educa- 
tion. Measures that have been used effectively in the past 
were discussed in the preceding chapter. Comparisons made 
with these measures among cities of like size and character 
will reveal the relative position of any given city with refer- 
ence to each of the others. Should a city find itself among 
the less favorably situated, then a conservative policy is 
probably highly desirable. If, on the other hand, a city is 
very highly rated in such a comparison, it can be more liberal 
in its attitude toward assuming additional obligations. 

Through the various survey reports that have been issued, 
school administrators not already familiar with the techniques 
or sources of data can discover both. Elsewhere (page 324) 
the author illustrates the application of this technique to a 
concrete situation. 


PUBLICITY CAMPAIGNS FOR SCHOOL BONDS 


If a board of education wishes a satisfactory outcome of a 
bond election, it must be prepared to take the public into its 
confidence completely and make it acquainted with all 
aspects of the situation. Such a measure involves an intel- 
lectual appeal — so that the voters may understand clearly 
all the details — and an emotional appeal — so that the voters 
feel the necessity of acting in the interest of the welfare of the 
children involved. The publicity material should be pre- 
pared simply, honestly, and sincerely with the idea always in 
mind of seeing the point of view of the man who may not 
agree entirely with the desire of the board. The inadequacy 
of the present plant should be presented to the voters by 
the various means of publicity available. The playgrounds 
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may be too small or improperly equipped. School buildings 
may be inadequate in room space; they may be obsolescent, 
and therefore not adapted to housing modern educational 
activities. 

A second type of publicity which should be used is that 
designed to show the community’s ability to finance the pro- 
posed schoolhouse construction. The various comparisons 
with other cities that have just been suggested may be made 
available in a number of different forms so that the voters 
may understand clearly what the city is able todo. Among 
the items of very great interest to every taxpayer will be the 
amount of additional tax necessary, interest payments, and 
bond maturities, together with an estimate of the increase of 
taxes resulting from the issuing of the bonds. 

All classes of people must be reached — heavy taxpayers, 
laborers, illiterates, homemakers, retired farmers, and all 
other classes represented in the community. The avenues 
of approach are the press, newspaper display advertising, 
billboard advertising, four-minute speakers in the theaters, 
addresses before meetings of all kinds, handbills, dodgers, 
tags, pamphlets — anything, in fact, that will present the 
case clearly and command the attention of the people. 

Causes for failure of bond campaigns. It is not out of 
place for a board of education and superintendent to keep 
in mind causes contributing to the defeat of various pro- 
posals. Among these may be listed the following: (1) igno- 
rance of voters, (2) no campaign for, or an active campaign 
against, bond issue, (3) lack of publicity, (4) antagonism of 
the press, (5) antagonism of men of wealth and of politicians, 
(6) general financial depression, (7) increased taxes due to 
other improvements, (8) desire for other community im- 
provements, (9) high taxes, (10) charge of school extrava- 
gance, (11) lack of information on schools, (12) lack of inter- 
est in education, (13) location of the buildings proposed, and 
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(14) indifference of voters. These are but a few of the causes 
that have contributed in the past to the failure of bond 
issues to carry. These and many others may be overcome 
by a proper publicity campaign carried on for a reasonable 
length of time preceding the bond election. 


PROCEDURE LEADING TO THE ISSUANCE OF SCHOOL BONDS 


The most essential requisite for the success of a school 
bond issue is that all legal restrictions or provisions be 
strictly observed. It is necessary,therefore, in preparing 
for the authorization of a bond issue that all technical details 
be observed with great care. Chamberlain states that the 
factors which most generally cause bonds to be declined are 
legal provisions which have to do with (a) the authority of 
the issue, (b) the purpose of the issue, (c) the process of 
issue, and (d) the violation of debt and tax restrictions. 
Failure to comply with any detail of existing legislation 
makes an issue illegal; consequently boards of education 
and superintendents of schools should exercise great care in 
observing existing statutory provisions. 

Employment of counsel. The best method of inaugurat- 
ing a bond issue is for a board of education to employ an 
attorney who is more or less familiar with the technicalities 
of voting and issuing bonds. The best-equipped men, of 
course, are bond attorneys whose business is limited very 
largely to passing on the legality of bond issues and whose 
opinions are accepted by reputable bond brokers. Such an 
attorney should be employed before the first steps are taken 
to secure the consent of the electorate to issue bonds. His . 
judgment should guide the board and the superintendent at 
every stage, from the preparation of a petition— which forms 
the starting point if a petition is required — to the prepara- 
tion of the last resolution of the board relating to the sale of 
the issue. 
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Frequently a local attorney is employed for this work; but 
unless he is thoroughly familiar with the statutes and pro- 
cedures involved in the authorization and issuance of bonds 
there is a possibility that he, too, may make errors that will 
invalidate the issue. 

Very often one of the board members is an attorney and 
the board depends upon his judgment. The objection to 
this plan is that there is a tendency for the attorney to do the 
work in possibly a less satisfactory manner than would be 
the case if he were receiving compensation for his services. 

Finally, boards of education may secure for a very small 
consideration from a firm of bond brokers the services of a 
bond attorney, the board promising in return that the bond 
brokers will be given an opportunity to bid on the issue. 
This plan is probably the second best plan of those outlined 
here. 

Authorization of issue. The ultimate authority to incur 
bonded indebtedness for school purposes usually rests with 
the electorate. Forty-one states have definite statutory pro- 
visions which designate the persons who are responsible for 
the borrowing of money and the issuance of bonds. These 
provisions are quite varied in nature as the following state- 
ment will show :! 

In twenty-eight states such responsibility is vested solely in legal 
voters; in eight states, in legal voters who are taxpayers; in three 
states, either in legal voters or in school trustees according to the 
purpose for which, or the district in which, bonds are to be issued; 
in one state, in school trustees alone; in one state, either in the town- 
ship trustees upon authorization of the township advisory board, or 
in school trustees according to the kind of school unit concerned. __ 

Observing technicalities. The election which is called for 
the purpose of securing the authorization of a bond issue 
must be conducted in all its details strictly in accordance with 


1 Theodore L. MacDowell, State vs. Local Control of Elementary Educa- 
tion (Bulletin, 1915, No. 22, of the United States Bureau of Education). 
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the provisions of the state statutes governing such elections. 
The form of petition, if such is required, the election notices, 
the length of time elapsing between the publication of the 
notice of election and the holding of the election, the state- 
ment on the ballot of the proposition to be voted upon, and 
the election returns must all be technically correct. Even 
so small a matter as a slight change in the wording of the 
petition and of the election notice has been known to invali- 
date an election. It is during this procedure that the 
services of a competent attorney are well-nigh indispensable. 
His fees may be less than the cost of a second election. 
Again, the increased market value of the bonds because 
of their unquestioned legality may offset the attorney’s fees 
several times over. 

Official records. It is highly desirable, of course, that all 
steps taken be incorporated in the official records of the board 
— the form of petition, copy of the election notice together 
with proper certification of publication, form of ballot, elec- 
tion returns, and the various board resolutions following the 
election returns. These will constitute the record for pass- 
ing on the legality of the issue. A certified copy of all such 
proceedings will be required when the bonds are sold. 


MARKETING SCHOOL BONDS 


There are three methods now in use of disposing of school 
bonds that have been authorized. They are (1) by private 
sale, (2) by public sale, and (3) by irregular methods. 

Private sale. A private sale means the disposing of bonds 
without giving a public notice and securing competitive bids. 
Such a sale is possible in the states where such sale is not 
specifically forbidden, but in the majority of states public 
sale is definitely required. From the standpoint of the school 
district a private sale has the advantage of enabling the school 
corporation to dispose of the bonds quickly when in imme- 
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diate need of funds or when the market is especially favor- 
able. From the standpoint of the purchaser, a higher bid 
can probably be made than would be possible if there were 
competitive bids. But public sale is usually more desirable 
because the terms are likely to be more favorable for the dis- 
trict and public confidence can thereby be better retained. 

A special form of private sale is the disposing of bonds 
“‘ over the counter ” in small blocks to local investors. This 
plan is feasible when the issue is small, but it would probably 
be difficult to dispose of a large issue in this manner. On 
the whole, the district will probably net more through dis- 
posing of the entire issue through a reputable bond broker 
who is in touch with large investors than by this sort of pri- 
vate sale. 

Public sale. A public sale is one of which public notice 
by advertising has been given. It is advantageous because 
it invites competition. If ample publicity has been given 
in some well-known financial organ, it is possible to have 
bidders representing varied interests and many sections of 
the country. The bidding may take one of two forms, sealed 
bids or auction bids. 

A sealed bid is one which is submitted by a bidder at the 
appointed time, accompanied usually by a certified check or 
a bidder’s bond as evidence of good intent. It represents 
usually the best offer that the bidder is prepared to make. 

Auction bids, on the other hand, involve competitive bid- 
ding at the time of sale. Under this system the early bids 
do not represent, as a rule, the best price that the prospec- 
tive purchasers are prepared to pay, but are rather “feelers.” 
As the bidding progresses more favorable bids are secured, 
but the bidders are likely to submit a variety of proposals so 
that no one but a bond expert himself could interpret intel- 
ligently some of the bids. 

Sealed bids give the board the best offer of each bidder 
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at the outset and enable its members to retire with their 
attorney or a disinterested bond expert and compute the 
true worth of each bid. On the whole, a public sale with 
sealed bids is the most satisfactory procedure. 

Irregular methods. Other plans are the bartering of bonds 
to a contractor in consideration of his work on a building, the 
sale of bonds to a state organization like the Kansas State 
School Fund Commission, or the Oregon State Land Board, 
or the Texas State Board of Education. The bartering of 
bonds is hardly ever defensible and is specifically forbidden 
in some states. The other methods are frequently of advan- 
tage to small districts limited in resources but may work a 
hardship on the larger ones unless the state body is prepared 
to meet the offer of the best bidding commercial broker. 

Advertising the issue. Whether or not it is mandatory 
under the law, a school bond issue should have wide publicity 
in financial journals having a national circulation. The 
notice should allow for sufficient time to elapse to permit 
bidders to prepare their bids and possibly send representatives 
to the letting. The notice may be short or long. If short, 
it should contain the following data: amount of bonds, date 
of issuing, date of sale, purpose of issue, maturities, and rate 
of interest if the rate has been determined upon. A longer 
notice may include a general financial statement of the com- 
munity and detailed data concerning the issue. 

In any event a general statement should be prepared, 
giving essential information for the use of prospective bidders. 
According to Fowlkes this should include the following data: + 
A. General financial statement of the community 

1. Estimated value of taxable property in the issuing corporate 
body. 
cB Mibeed value of all taxable property for preceding year. 


3. Per cent assessed value is of actual value. 


1 John Guy Fowlkes, “Marketing School Bonds,” American School Board 
Journal: Vol. 68, No. 1, page 76 (January, 1924). 
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4. Total tax rate against community per $1000 actual value 
(including state, county, schools, road, water, and all other 
special districts). 

B. General information concerning the offered issue 

1. Purpose of issue (to build what buildings, etc.). 

2. Maturity dates, dates and places of payment of principal 
and interest; denominations of bonds; registry of bonds as 
to principal or interest. 

3. Rate of interest, plan of payment (optional or callable). 

4. Security of issue — mortgage or other special provisions, as 
setting aside funds to retire bonds from the first school 
monies collected. 

5. Method of bids, forms, amount of money that must accom- 
pany bid as a guarantee of good faith, date when checks of 
unsuccessful bidders will be returned. 

6. Who will bear expense of printing bonds, and paying 
attorney’s and other fees? 

7. Statute numbers authorizing issue. 

8. Past record of issuing body in debt assumption, number of 
issues defaulted, contestations, etc. 

9. Date bonds will be dated. Date from which purchaser 
must pay interest to issuing body ; in what specie bonds will 
be paid for — check, cash, etc. 

10. Date, hour, and place of sale. 


PASSING ON LEGALITY OF THE ISSUE 


If the legality of the issue has not been passed upon by a 
reputable bond attorney prior to the sale of the issue, the 
securing of a satisfactory opinion on its legality will be a 
condition of the sale. It has been suggested throughout this 
discussion that the procedure must be technically correct in 
every detail. The attorney passing on the issue will require 
certified transcripts of all official records. A list prepared 
by Charles H. Meyer is typical, though it was prepared with 
small Pennsylvania cities specifically in mind. This list 
includes the following items: ! 


_1 Charles H. Meyer, “The Marketing of School Bond Issues by Small 
Te American School Board Journal: Vol. 63, No. 2, page 36 (August, 
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1. Certified copy of the minutes containing resolution as to the 
increase of indebtedness, giving the page number, the date and place 
of meeting, etc. 

2. Certified copy of any amendatory resolution made at a sub- 
sequent meeting, if such action is desired or made necessary. 

3. Affidavits as to publication of election notices, if a public 
election is held. 

4. Affidavits as to publication of sale of bonds. 

5. Certified statement under seal of court made to district as 
to result of election. 

6. Certified copy of financial statement filed in court. 

7. Certified statement by proper officer as to the valuation of 
the taxable property of the city or district. 

8. Certificates of election of board members and present officers. 

9. Certified statement as to sale of bonds. 

10. Statement that no litigation is pending or threatened affect- 
ing said issue of bonds. 

11. Certified statement that no judgment or claims have been 
entered previous to delivery of bonds. 

12. Affidavits as to genuineness of signatures on each and every 


bond. 
13. Examination of properly executed bond or bonds before 


delivery of same. 
RECORDING SCHOOL BONDS 


It is very important that school bonds be recorded by the 
proper authorities. Only by means of a carefully kept 
record can the total bonded indebtedness of a taxing district 
be ascertained. ‘“‘ Men have disagreed by millions as to 
New York’s actual debt.” * 

Strayer and Engelhardt have provided a set of forms that 
are helpful in keeping a record of the bonds issued,” together 
with other pertinent data (see Form 22 in Appendix). In 
addition to a record by the taxing district which issued the 
bonds, registry with state or county officials and sometimes 
both is required. 


1 Lawrence Chamberlain and George N. Edwards, Principles of Bond In- 
vestment, page 6. (Heury Holt & Co., New York; 1927.) : 
2 George D. Strayer and N. L. Engelhardt, School Record Series. (C. F. 


Williams and Son, Inc., Albany, New York.) 
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RETIRING BONDS 


There are in vogue for the retirement of bonds three plans 
corresponding in general with the types of bond. 

The term bond may be paid by a single tax the year the 
issue matures. Usually the taxpayers are not ready to meet 
too large an obligation, and the tendency is to refund an 
issue. 

A second method, of course, is the deliberate refunding 
of an issue. The danger of repeated refunding is that the 
community may lose sight of the real purpose of the issue, 
and the object for which the bonds were issued may even be 
replaced by another while the bonds still constitute an obli- 
gation against the school district. 

A third plan is the sinking fund. Such a fund is created 
by the levy of a small tax over a period of years. It is in- 
vested in securities authorized by law and the interest is 
added to the principal, thus making the fund larger. Theo- 
retically this fund equals the amount of the bond issue at 
maturity and is used to liquidate it. There are, however, 
certain objections to the sinking-fund plan of retirement : 


(1) Public officials frequently use these funds for other 
purposes than retiring bonds. 

(2) It is practically impossible for anyone except a tech- 
nical expert to calculate the amount of the levy which, 
properly invested, will produce the funds needed to 
amortize the issue at maturity. 

(3) It is difficult to educate the public in the complex na- 
ture of sinking-fund plans. 

(4) It is often accompanied by failure to invest the funds 
properly. 

(5) Leadership is frequently lacking for the proper main- 
tenance of a sinking fund. 

(6) School boards not infrequently fail altogether to estab- 
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lish a sinking fund, relying upon refunding at the 
maturing of the bonds. 
(7) Proper auditing is usually lacking. 


ADVANTAGES OF SERIAL BONDS 

From every point of view the serial bond is the most desir- 
able. Each year a definite levy can be made to retire the 
bonds maturing that year. It thus becomes a simple matter 
for the board to estimate the amount needed for this purpose. 

Engelhardt outlines four advantages possessed by this type 
of issue! They are: (1) It overcomes most of the objections 
to other plans; (2) it permits of improvements in years to 
come; (3) it is easy for the public to understand; and (4) it 
offers no administrative difficulties. 

From every angle, then, a serial-bond issue is to be pre- 
ferred by a school district to any other type of bond. It is 
the least desired by bond brokers, who always offer a little 
larger premium for the straight long-term bonds since their 
clients prefer that type. It is probably this fact more than 
any other that in the past has led to the issuing of so many 
bonds of other types than the serial. 


POSSIBLE SCHEDULES FOR SERIAL-BOND ISSUES 
Five schedules are possible in issuing serial bonds, thus 
allowing much flexibility : 

1. The annual installment plan in which the annual pay- 
ments on the principal are equal. 

2. The annuity system, in which the total annual pay- 
ments of interest and principal are equal. 

g. Annual payments on principal larger during earlier 
years of life of bond. 

4. Annual payments on principal smaller during earlier 
years of issue. 


1N. L. Engelhardt, A School Building Program for Cities, Part II, 
page 115. (Teachers College, Columbia University, New York; 1918.) 
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5. No payments on principal during earlier years, then 
one of above plans during balance of time. 


BOND ISSUES 08. OTHER PLANS OF FINANCING 

There is a strong trend of opinion toward the adoption of 
a cash-payment policy for financing programs of capital out- 
lay when cash payment is at all possible. The conventional 
argument for the issuing of bonds for school buildings has 
always been that the generation enjoying the use of the plant 
thus financed should pay for it. In recent years, however, it 
has become very clear that each succeeding generation will 
have no end of problems of its own without inheriting too 
many others. It has also become apparent that many of 
these obligations once incurred are refunded rather than 
liquidated. Finally, any bond issue is in the end costly from 
the standpoint of interest paid. Suppose, for example, that 
a school building costing $100,000 is financed by straight 
twenty-year bonds drawing 5 per cent. Assuming that these 
bonds are paid at maturity, the interest paid will have been 
$100,000, so that the building has cost — not $100,000 but 
$200,000! If asinking fund is built up and properly invested, 
the amount in excess of $100,000 will be reduced by an 
amount corresponding to the interest earned by the invest- 
ment of the sinking fund. But unless that fund has been 
unusually well invested over a period of years, it can never 
produce that amount. 

CASH-PAYMENT PLAN 

There are two methods of providing for cash payments: 
a tax payable at the time the building is erected, and the 
sinking-fund plan in which the money accumulates before 
it is used. Many cities are using the latter plan particularly 
for the financing of their elementary school plants. 


There are five distinct advantages of the cash-payment 
plan: 
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1. The present population meets its own educational 

obligations. 

All objections to long-term bonds are overcome. 

No interest is paid. 

. Interest accrues on sinking fund. 

Attention cannot be called to the increase of taxes 

which arises from bond issue — a psychological value. 
Wherever it is humanly possible to do so, a district should 

finance its buildings by direct tax levies. If the building 

needs are so urgent that this is impossible, then bonds may 

be issued for a portion, permitting direct levies to take care 

of a part. 


or ym 99 20 


CONCLUSION 


Programs of capital outlay may be financed either by cash 
payments or by bonds which constitute a prior lien on all 
the taxable property of the issuing districts. The procedures 
involved in the authorization and flotation of bond issues 
are extremely technical. Superintendents, business execu- 
tives, and boards of education should be thoroughly familiar 
with the technicalities and should employ experts when 
necessary. Careful consideration should always be given to 
the type of bond, in the interest of succeeding generations 
who will be faced with the necessity of liquidating these 
obligations. 
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Service began 


Service ended 


Annual salary 


Monthly salary 
Value of weekly service 
Value of daily service 


Assigned to 
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DAILY RECORD 
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S denotes sick leave. 

P denotes paying substitutes. 
L denotes loss. 
T denotes tardy. 


*The total of this column must not exceed the total number of days of sick leave 
as credited above. 


+The total of this column must not exceed fifteen days. 
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YEAR 
NAME 


Check whether appointed teacher LC 


or permanent supply 
ACCOUNT 


DAYS SICK LEAVE DR. | CR. 
Balance at beginning of year 

Allowed this year 

Used this year 


Bb 
Aye Unused at end of year 
5 a| |3 
4 Z Zip 
2] 3] glSlz Deduct 
EAI Rf Paying || fase. || Order 


§P.G. denotes playground, 
Ath. denotes athletics. 
Sp. denotes special school. 
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Form 15 (See Note 18, page 418.) 
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Form 16 (See Note 14, page 418.) 


DENVER PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


DAILY TIME CARD 


Date 
Name 
Department 
SCHOOL Job No. Hours Carfare 
TOTAL 


Correct. 


Foreman 


NOTE This card MUST be filled out DAILY and 
filed in office not later than the following 
day if workman is to receive credit for service. 
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NOTES 


Nore 1. Form 1 is the voucher form accompanying the 
voucher register. It is so arranged that it can be written on 
the typewriter at the same time the purchase order is issued. 
It provides for the supporting affidavit, checking by proper 
persons, payment data, and blank spaces for accounting data. 

A note appended to this form reads: “ Accounts must be 
fully itemized. Specify number of each article furnished 
and unit price. If for services rendered, give dates, nature 
of service, number of days or hours, and rate.” 

Nore 2. Form 2 shows a voucher register sheet used by 
a school district where a distribution by funds is a legal 
requirement. It also provides fora functional classification. 
This form carries not only the voucher date and number, 
but the warrant number and date as well. Where the sig- 
natures of an officer of the board and an auditing committee 
are required, provision has been made for these. 

Nore 3. Form 3 shows one of the expense-distribution 
record sheets based on Hiram C. Case’s Handbook of Instruc- 
tions for Recording Disbursements for School Purposes (pub- 
lished by C. F. Williams and Son, Inc., Albany, New York.) 
Six other forms follow this general plan. This form is re- 
produced here because it is typical and widely used. The 
accounts are essentially the same as those outlined in 
Chapter VI. 

Nore 4. Forms 5 and 6 show types of monthly statement 
used with accounting forms such as Form 3. The exact con- 
dition of each controlling account is shown by these reports. 

Nore 5. Form 7 shows a journal sheet used largely for 
adjusting entries. It is a stock form. 

Norse 6. Form 8 shows the general ledger sheet which is 
used for all types of ledger accounts. 

Nore 7. Form 9 shows an annual supply requisition 


blank. It contains the essential features of any adequate 
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requisition form, whether it be annual or special, teacher’s or 
principal’s. 

Norte 8. Form 10 illustrates a purchase order which 
should be issued in duplicate for the smaller school systems 
and in triplicate for the larger ones, the third copy being 
sent to the stockroom. 

It provides for “accounting at the source” — that is, the 
account or accounts to be charged may be indicated on the 
blank in the proper spaces. This procedure is imperative, 
of course, if the accounting system is on an accrual basis. 

Note 9. Form 11 shows a school warrant in the form of 
a voucher warrant. 

Nore 10. Form 12 is a time report, submitted by each 
building fortnightly. The one submitted at the close of the 
first two weeks contains the names of all teachers and super- 
visors. Subsequent reports contain the names of substitutes 
only. 

Note 11. Form 13 is a simple form of pay-roll ledger 
which controls contractual salaries. 

Nore 12. . Form 14 is the pay roll made out in the central 
office after the time reports have been received from the 
principals. This form is used for all employees except main- 
tenance men. The form for the latter includes a building 
distribution form on the sheet. An addressograph is used to 
place names on the pay roll, warrant, and warrant register. 
Window envelopes are used for mailing salary warrants to 
employees. 

Norte 13. Form 15 is a work-instruction sheet, or work 
order, issued by the executive officer in charge of buildings 
and grounds to a foreman. Provision is made for listing 
the time of workmen and the materials used. 

Nore 14. Form 16 shows a time card which should be 
kept by each laborer and filed at the close of each day with 
the foreman’s certification. It should record the exact 
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time spent on each job, the latter being designated by 
number. 

Norte 15. Form 17 is a job-record sheet which summa- 
rizes the labor and materials on a given job. Note that the 
job number is carried on this sheet as well as on the instruc- 
tion sheet and the laborer’s time card. 

Nore 16. Form 19 is a builder’s contract which is 
signed jointly by the surety company furnishing the faithful- 
performance bond. It should be noted that provision is 
made for minor changes in plans and specifications without 
the consent of the bonding company. This form of contract 
is especially commendable (see Chapter XIV). 
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Accounting. See Public school finan- 
cial accounting. 

Accounting Procedure for Public School 
Systems by Fred Engelhardt and 
Fred Von Borgersrode, described, 
151-152; discussed, 156. 

Accounts, balance sheet, 149; appro- 
priation, 149-150; revenue, 149- 
150; operating, 149-150; fixed 
charges, 149-150. 

Accounts-payable register, 143. 

Accounts-receivable register, 143. 

Accrual accounting, in budget con- 
trols, 108; described, 153-154. 

Accrued economic cost, 155, 157. 


Administration, educational. See 
Educational administration. 

Administrative control. See Ad- 
ministrative organization. 

Administrative functions, differen- 


tiation of, 5; improper assignment 
of, under multiple type of admin- 
istrative control, 73-75. 
Administrative organization, unit type 
of, defined, 30, 32; multiple type 
of, defined, 30, 32; in Detroit, 
33-34; in Akron, 35-36 ; in Grand 
Rapids, 36-37; in St. Joseph, 
37-38; in Boston, 37-38; in St. 
Louis, 38; provided for by New 
York school law, 38-39; pro- 
vided for by Pennsylvania school 
law, 39; provided for by New Jer- 
sey school law, 39; Marberry’s 
“centralized” cities, 77-78; Mar- 
berry’s “codrdinated” cities, 77- 
78; Heer’s “ unit-chief-executive”’ 
cities, 32-33, 79-81; Heer’s * dual- 
executive” cities, 32-33, 79-81; 
Heer’s cities illustrated, 34, 37; 
Heer’s classification of cities, 32- 
33; claims for unit type of, 63; 


claims for multiple type of, 63; 
fundamental questions involved 
in, 64-65; unit vs. multiple type 
of, 63-83; comparison of busi- 
ness activities in the unit type and 
the multiple type of, 65-67; com- 
parison of educational costs in the 
unit type and the multiple type of, 
67-68; results of divided respon- 
sibility in the multiple type of, 
69-77; attitude of experts toward 
types of, 81-82; selected refer- 
ences on, 83-87. 

Administrative responsibility, shift- 
ing of, under multiple type of 
control, 75. 

Advertising, for bids on supplies, 
278; for sale of bonds, 371-372. 
Aims of education, applied to school 

building programs, 303-305. 

Alford, Leon P., 21-24. 

Almack, J. C., 241-242. 

American Institute of Architects, 224. 

Anderson, Homer W., 332, 334, 342. 

Architect, function of, in school 
building program, 298; selection 
of, 344-847; characteristics of, 
344-845; preparation of prelimi- 
nary sketches by, 346-347; prepa- 
ration of working drawings and 
specifications by, 350-351; and 
supervisory service for building 
construction, 354. 

Architectual competition, 345-346. 


Audit, of invoices, 281; between 
voucher and check, 282. 
Auxiliary agencies, defined, 134; 


subdivided, 136. 
Ayres, Leouard P., 6, 42, 74-75. 


Balance sheet, 146, 149; in financial 
statement, 172. 
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Ballou, Frank W., 52. 

Bell Telephone System, forecasts of 
population by, 301. 

Bid form for supplies, sample of, 413. 

Bids, competitive, in maintenance, 
234; securing for supplies, 278- 
279, 285; competitive, in school- 
building construction, 351; solicit- 
ing for school building, 352. 

Board of education, evolution of, 3; 
work complex in nature, 3; func- 
tions of, delegated, 3-4; nature 
and organization of, 12-40; na- 
ture of, 13-24; methods used in 
selecting members, 14; size of, 
14-18; frequency of different sizes 
of, 15-16; change in size of, 16- 
18; tenure of members, 18; quali- 
ties desirable in a member of, 18- 
19; typical organizations of, 24— 
29; organization recommended by 
the National Education Associa- 
tion, 30-31; work of, 41-58; func- 
tions of, 41-45; corporate char- 
acter of, 41; analogy with indus- 
trial organization, 42; W. W. 
Theisen’s analysis of duties of, 
43-44; legislative nature of, 45; 
principles of functioning of, 45- 
48; distinction between policy and 
administrative detail, 48;  secre- 
tarial officer of, 56; official record 
of, 56-57; selected references on, 
58-62; and financial accounting 
system used, 156; and ‘selection 
of building site, 343; and bids on 
school building construction, 352; 
and faithful-performance bond, 
352-353; and the issuance of 
bonds, 367-368. 

Board of education committees, sys- 
tem of, 49-54; evolution of, 49; 
frequency of size of, 49; func- 
tioning in Springfield, Massachu- 
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Board of education meetings, 54-57; 
Olsen’s summery of, 54-55; prep- 
aration for, or part of executive 
officers, 55-56. 

Board of school visitors, 5. 

Bobbitt, Franklin, 304. 

Boiler insurance, 2&1. 

Bond, bidder’s required, 279; faith- 
ful-performance, required, 352- 
353; technicalities in, 352; joint 
execution of, required for school- 
building construction, 353; form 
of builder’s contract and bond, 
408-412; form for recording, 415. 

Bonded indebtedness, trends in, 364; 
per capita, in United States, 364. 

Bonds, defined, 361-362; classified, 
362-363; registered, 362; regis- 
tered coupon, 362-363; coupon, 
363; interchangeable, 363; long- 
term, 363; sinking, 363; serial, 
363; causes for failure of cam- 
paign for, 366-367; procedure 
leading to issuance of, 367-369; 
employment of attorney advised 
in issuance of, 367-368; legal au- 
thorization of issue of, 368-369; 
official record of issue of, 369; 
technicalities observed in issuance 
of, 368-369; marketing of issue 
of, 369-372; private sale of, 369- 
370; public sale of, 370; irregular 
methods of sale of, 371; advertis- 
ing sale of, 371-372; advertising 
issue of, 371-372; passing on le- 
gality of issue of, 372-373; record- 
ing, 373; retiring, 374; refunding 
of, 374; other forms of financing 
than, 376; cash payment of, 376- 
377. 

Boston Finance Commission, 76-77. 

Books of account, 141-143. See also 
Public school financial accounting. 

Bruce, William G., 247-248. 


setts, 50-53; proper function of, 54. | Buck, Arthur E., 88, 91. 
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Budget, preparation of, educational 
in nature, 8; characterized, 88; 
defined, 88-89; essential features 
of, 89; educational program of, 
89-90, 111-112; expenditure pro- 
gram of, 90-110, 113-124; financ- 
ing program of, 90-91, 124-126; 
responsibility for, 92-93; relation 
of superintendent to, 92-93; par- 
ticipation in making, 94; review- 

ing requests for, 95-96; estimating 
expenditures, 96-97; estimating 
by lump-sum method, 96; esti- 
mating by unit-cost method, 96; 
proper proportions for, 97-99; 
functional divisions of, 98; func- 
tional divisions for American 
cities of over eight thousand, 98; 
functional divisions for cities of 
different regional groups, 99; 
functional divisions for cities of 
three sizes, 100; estimating in- 
come, 100-101; the working bud- 
get, 101; guarding against deficit 
in, 101; basis for controlling ac- 
counts in, 101; padding, 102; 
time of preparation, 102; form 
of, 102-103; adoption of, 103- 
107; responsibility for adoption 
of, 103; bodies that review, 104; 
publicity for, 106-107; adminis- 
tration of, 107-109; surplus and 
deficit in, 109; provision for emer- 
gencies in, 109; samples of, 109- 
127; form for New Jersey de- 
scribed, 154; estimate for the 
public, 169; a form of report for 
administrative officers, 171; 
plant maintenance, 239; for sup- 
plies, 277-278. 

Budget appropriations, controlling, 
143-144; forms for New Jersey 
described, 154. 

Budget calendar, 95. 

Budget cycle, 91. 
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Budgetary procedure, discussed, 88- 
127; selected references on, 127-— 
130. 

Building custodian. See Janitors. 

Buildings, classification of expenses 
by, 137. See also School building. 

Bureau of Municipal Research, New 
York, 182. 

Business activities, comparison of, 
in unit- and multiple-type cities, 
65-67. 

Business executive. 
manager. 

Business manager, a board officer, 
4; preceded superintendent of 
schools in certain cities, 30; in 
Heer’s types, 32-33; in Detroit, 
33; authorized by New Jersey law, 
39; claims of, discussed, 63. 


See Business 


“Candle of ratios’ used in school 
building plans, 347-349. 

Capital outlay, defined, 134; sub- 
divided, 137; and accrued eco- 
nomic cost, 222; financing program 
of, 361-877; measuring a city’s 
ability to finance a program of, 
365; publicity campaigns for a 
program of, 365-367; bond issues 
vs. other plans of financing pro- 
grams of, 376-377; selected refer- 
ences on, 377-380. 

Case, Hiram C., 135. 

Cashbook, described, 142; 
cash book, 143. 

Casualty insurance, 250-251. 

Chamberlain, Lawrence, and Ed- 
wards, George N., 362, 367, 373. 

Check-voucher described, 140; used 
in payment, 282; illustrated, 395— 
396. 

Chillicothe, Ohio, measure of finan- 
cial ability of, 324-325. 

City government. See Municipal 
government. 


petty- 
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City planning, 297. 

Civil service in appointment of jani- 
torial engineering personnel, 199. 
Cleaning school buildings, standards 

for, 209-210. 

Cleveland Board of Education, ad- 
visory committee of, 82. 

Cleveland development, 6. 

Cleveland, F. A., 88. 

Co-insurance, 248-249. 

Colonial schools, community affairs, 
1-2; legislation for, 1; selection 
of teachers for, 1; town meeting 
and control of, 1, 43; certification 
of teachers for, 1; collection of 
tax money for, 2. 

Colorado State Teachers College 
plan for training janitors in service, 
205-206. 

Commission on the Reorganization 
of Secondary Education, 303- 
305. : 

Committee of National Education 
Association on Schoolhouse Plan- 
ning, 333-335, 344-345, 347-348. 

Committee on Uniform Records and 
Reports, 133, 135. 

Committees, advisory, in industrial 
organizations, 24, 

Comparisons, among school  sys- 
tems, 168; as measures of financial 
ability, 365. 

Compensation of janitors and en- 
gineers, factors used by cities in 
determining, 200; “man-power” 
plan for determining, 201-202 ; 
living quarters as part of, 202. 

Contract, awarding for supplies, 279; 
awarding for school building, 352; 
form of builder’s contract and bond, 
408-412, 

Contract plan in maintenance of 
school plant, 234. 

Contractual order form for New Jer- 
sey described, 155. 


INDEX 


Control of public schools, evolution 
of, 6, 12. 

Controlling accounts, and the bud- 
get, 101, 107-108; and appropria- 
tions, 143-144; in budget state- 
ments, 171; in pay-roll account- 
ing, 181. 

Coérdinate activities, defined, 135. 

Cost, accrued economic, 222. 

Costs. See Unit costs and Educa- 
tional costs. 

Counsel, employment of, in issuance 
of bonds, 367-368. 

Critical ratio, defined, 67-68; 
plied, 68, 78, 106. 

Cubberley, Ellwood P., 12, 41-42. 

Current expense, defined, 134; classi- 
fied, 185-137; and cost of educa- 
tion, 222. 

Custodian, building. See Janitors. 


ap- 


Dean analytical system of determin- 
ing insurance rates, 255. 

Debt service, defined, 134; classi- 
fied, 137. 

Deffenbaugh, W. S., 49-50, 203. 

Deficits, guarding against, 101. 

Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Associa- 
tion and classification of expense, 
1$8: 

Depreciation, reference to Strayer 
and Haig, 157; discussed, 217- 
232; evolution of, 217-218; in 
industry, 217-218, 221-299, 23 
causes of, 218-219; physical 
causes of, 219-220; functional 
causes of, 220; contingent causes 
of, 220-221; current attitude 
toward, 221-222; and _ educa- 
tional costs, 222; methods of 
computing, 222-232; — propor- 
tional or straight line, 223-296; 
uniformly diminishing amounts 
of, 226-228; compound-interest 
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method of computing, 228-229; 
graphical representation of, 230; 
Strayer and Haig’s method, 229- 
231: of school buildings in New 
York State, 229-231; importance 
of calculating, 231; recording, 
232-233; and maintenance policy, 
233. 

Director of Schools, office of, au- 
thorized by Ohio law, 5. 

Dohr, J. L., 282-283. 

Douglass, B. C., 79. 

DuPont, P. D., 231. 


Educational administration, dis- 
cussed, 8-9; versatile executive 
needed for, 9-10; a new field, 9- 
10; specific training needed for, 
10: 

Educational costs, contrasted in 
unit and multiple cities, 67-69; 
computed on an accrued economic 
basis, 146, 157; computed on a 
cash-disbursement basis, 146, 157- 
158; periodic statements of, 172; 
and depreciation, 222. See also 
Unit costs. 

Educational program, influence of: 
on budget, 111-113; on school- 
building planning, 303-306, 331. 

Elevations of school buildings to be 
submitted before final plans are 
begun, 346-347. 

Emerson, Wallace E., 93. 

Eminent domain, right of, in ac- 
quiring site, 343. 

Engelhardt, Fred, 151-152, 156, 299; 
and N. L., 158-159. 

Engelhardt, N. L., 187, 213, 263, 299, 
309-310, 312-313, 375; and Fred, 
158-159. 

Equipment, defined for study of 
maintenance, 233; distinguished 
from supplies, 271; plans of, 
shown in architect’s preliminary 


Expenses, 


Financial 


Financial 
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sketches, installation of, 


354-355. 


347; 


Examination required of janitors 


and engineers, 199. 

classification of: 133- 
138; Case’s, 135-137; by func- 
tions and objects, 135-137; by 


buildings, 137; by instruction 
divisions, 137-138; by subjects 
taught, 138. 


Expenses, recording of, 133-143; 


by instruction divisions, 133; by 
functions, 133; by organization 
units, 133. 


Extracurricular activities, financial 


secretary for, 158. 


Faithful-performance bond, 352-353. 
Farquhar, H. H., 280. 
Financial accounting. See Public 


school financial accounting. 


Financial planning, inadequate under 


multiple type of control, 75-76. 
reporting, inadequate 
under multiple type of organiza- 
tion, 75-76; and financial ac- 
counting, 146; principles of, 165- 
177; in Neale’s program of pub- 
licity, 174; selected references on, 
177-180. 


Financial statements, types of, 166; 


monthly, of income and expendi- 
tures, 169; annual, of income and 
expenditures, 169; condition of 
funds, 171; in publicity program, 
172; annual, of administrative offi- 
cers, 172. 

transactions, complete 


record of, 138-140. 


Financing a building program, 323- 


325; technique to determine rela- 
tive ability in, 324-325. 


Financing program, illustration of, 


124-126. 


Finegan, Thomas E,, 6, 
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Fire prevention as insurance, 262- 
264. 

Fiscal independence vs. fiscal de- 
pendence, 105-106. 

Fixed charges, defined, 134; subdi- 
vided, 137. 

Flat-rate insurance, 248. 

Fowlkes, John G., 361-362, 364, 371- 
372. 

Frasier, G. W., 104-106. 

Fuel, conservation of, 211; pur- 
chase of, 290-291; specifications 
for, 290; testing, 290-291; de- 
livery of, 291. 

Fund accounting, 133; New Jer- 
sey form for, described, 154; bal- 
ances in reports, 172. 

Funds, revolving, 158. 


Ganders, H. S., 209-210. 

Garber, John Absalom, 198, 204. 

General control, defined, 134; sub- 
divided, 135. 


Haig, Robert M., 229-231. 

Heating school buildings, 210-211. 

Heer, Amos L., 11, 32-33, 79-81. 

Hinsdale, B. A., 7. 

House organ in Neale’s program of 
publicity, 175. 

Hutchinson, J. Howard, 144-145, 
148-149. 


Imputed interest, 157. 

Income, classified, 100-101; antici- 
pated from taxation, 101; esti- 
mating for budget, 100-101; dif- 
ferentiated from receipts, 132; 
recording, 132-133. 

Indirect costs, defined, 144-145; in 
pay-roll accounting, 181. 

Industrial organization, discussion 
of, 19-24; defined, 19; principles 
of, 19-20, 22; examples of, 21-24; 
illustrations of, 21, 23. 
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Instructional divisions,  classifica- 
tion of expense by, 137. 

Instructional service, defined, 134; 
subdivided, 135-136. 

International City Managers’ As- 
sociation, 81. 

Internal school accounting, 158-159. 

Insurance, general discussion of, 245- 
265; basic principles of, 245-246 ; 
methods of insuring, 246; in com- 
mercial companies, 246; self-in- 
surance, 246-247; mutual insur- 
ance, 246-247, 250; flat-rate in- 
surance, 248; co-insurance, 248— 
250; casualty insurance, 250-251; 
appraising property for, 252-253; 
ratio of, to sound value, 254; de- 
termining rate of, 255; allotment 
of, 256-259; record of, 260; facts 
recorded, 260; proof and settle- 
ment of losses, 260-261; settle- 
ment of partial loss, 262; fire pre- 
vention as, 262; selected refer- 
ences on, 265-266. 


Insurance policies, kinds of, 25 1-252; 


maturing of, 259-260. 
Insurance policy, special form of, 
405-407. 


Insurance register, described, 143; 


form of, 416. 

Inventory, statement of, in reports, 
172; of school property, 261; in- 
ventory book, 262; perpetual, 
280; form for perpetual, 414. 

Invoice, on voucher form, 139; for 
supplies, 281. 


Janitorial engineering service, ad- 
ministration of, 198-199; methods 
of appointing personnel, 199-200 ; 
standards of efficiency in, 209- 
212; measurement of, 212; se- 
lected references on, 213-216. 

Janitorial service, analyses of, 206- 
209; Reeve’s analysis of, 207- 
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208; Van Oot’s analysis of, 208- 
209. 

Janitors, methods of appointment of, 
199-200; compensation of, 200- 
202; rating of, 202-203; promo- 
tion of, 202-203; tenure, 203; 
supervision, 203-204; assistants, 
204; training in service, 205-206; 
and maintenance of the school 
plant, 237. 

Job-record card, use of, 241; form 
of, 402. 

Journal, in school financial account- 
ing, 139; sample page of, 391. 

Judd, Charles H., 38, 76. 


Kester, Roy B., 218-219. 
Knoeppel, Charles E., 19. 


Lansburgh, Richard H., 19-20. 

Lawrence, Kansas, plan of alloting 
insurance, 259. 

Ledger, subsidiary expense distri- 
bution, described, 142; general, 
described, 142; plant or property, 
described, 143; pay-roll,  de- 
scribed, 143; stores, 280; ex- 
pense-distribution, forms of, 384— 
386; general, form of, 392; pay- 
roll, form of, 397. 

Legality of bond issue, safeguarding, 
367-369; passing on, 372-373. 

Liability insurance, 251. 

Losses, proof and settlement of, 260—- 
261. 

Lump-sum method of compiling bud- 
get, 96. 


MacDowell, Theodore L., 368. 

McGaughy, James R., 13, 68, 105- 
106. 

Maintenance costs, predetermination 
of, 226. 

Maintenance of the school plant, de- 
fined, 134; subdivided, 136; dis- 
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cussion of, 217-242; meaning of, 
217; policy of, 233-234; methods 
of handling, 234; organization for, 
234-237; organization for large 
city, 236; organization for small 
city, 238; personnel, 235-236, 238 ; 
determining the program of, 237— 
239; janitors in relation to, 237— 
238; teachers and principals in 
relation to, 238; budget for, 239; 
accounting, 239-241; selected ref- 
erences on, 242-244. 
Marberry, James O., 77-79. 
Melchior, William T., 245, 253. 
Meyer, Charles H., 372-373. 
Minneapolis, plan of allocating in- 
surance, 257-258. 
Montgomery, Robert H., 218. 
Monthly recapitulation, form for 
New Jersey described, 155. 
Morrison, John Cayce, 4-5. 
Moving pictures and publicity, 177. 
Municipal control of school plant, 4. 
Municipal government, city-manager 
form of, 81; mayor-council form 
of, 81; commission form of, 81. 
Mutual insurance, 250. 


National Association of Public School 
Accounting Officers, 133. 

National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
263. 

National Committee for the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Coéperation with 
the Public Schools, 13, 98, 100. 

National Education Association, Re- 
search Bulletins, 64-65, 67. 

Neale, M. G., 169-170, 173-176. 

New Jersey State system of school 
accounting, 153-155. 

New York State, insurance practice, 
254; depreciation of buildings in, 
229-931. 

Newspaper publicity. See Publicity. 

Norton, John K., 18-19, 30-31. 
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Obsolescence in depreciation, 220- 
221. 

Olsen, Hans C., 11, 48, 54-55. 

Operation of the school plant, de- 
fined, 184; subdivided, 136; dis- 
cussed, 198-213; importance of, 
stressed, 198; selected references 
on, 213-215. 

Organization, administrative. 
Administrative organization. 


See 


Packer, Paul C., 302, 307-308, 336. 

Painting of school buildings, 238- 
239. 

Pay roll, types of, 182; forms of, 
182; data, classification of, 183; 
methods of compiling, 183-184, 
187-188; for city using but one, 
191-192; of large city instruc- 
tional staff, 192-193; of large city 
maintenance staff, 193; of large 
city operation staff, 194; form of, 
400. 

Pay-roll accounting, 181-195; func- 
tions of, 181; principles of, 184— 
186; in business and _ industry, 
185-186; accounting provisions in, 
188; practices applicable in, 191— 
194; selected references on, 195- 
197. 

Pay-roll ledger, described, 143. 

Peel, Arthur J., chart of accounts 
reproduced, 150; Simplified School 
Accounting discussed, 149-151, 156. 

Petty-cash book, described, 143. 

Philadelphia development, 6. 

Pickard, Josiah L., 7. 

Pittenger, Benjamin F., 105-106. 

Planning and constructing of school 
building, 380-355; an educational 
problem, 8; surveying the situa- 
tion, 330-331; schedule of rooms, 
831-341; selection of site, 343- 
344; flexibility in, 349; estimat- 
ing cost of, 349; publicity in se- 
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curing authorization for, 350; 
preliminary sketches, 346-347; 
detecting waste, 347-349; work- 
ing drawings and _ specifications, 
350-351; securing approval of 
plans, 351; soliciting bids, 352; 
awarding contracts, 352-353; 
supervising construction, 353-354; 
installation of equipment, 354- 
355; acceptance of building, 355; 
selected references on, 355-360. 
See also School building program. 

Plant depreciation. See Deprecia- 
tion. 

Policies, differentiated from adminis- 
trative details, 48; hampering of 
execution of, in multiple-type 
cities, 76-77; determined by unit 
costs, 145. 

Policy, determination of insurance, 
264-265. 

Population, change in, 298-299; 
forecasting, 299; child, 300; shift- 
ing of, 300; forecasts of, by Bell 
Telephone Company, 301; shifting 
of, illustrated in Syracuse, 302; 
studies, 330. 

Powelson, John A., 139. 

Preliminary sketches, preparation of, 
346-347; schedule of rooms used, 
346; equipment laid out on, 347. 

Professional executive. See Super- 
intendent of schools. 

Providence organization, 26-29. 

Public school financial accounting, 
131-159; functions of, 131-132; 
books used in, 141-143; typical 
systems, 148-155; determination 
of system to be used, 146, 148, 155— 
156; selected references on, 159- 
164, 

Public school publicity. See Pub- 
licity. 

Publicity, 165-177; for budget, 106- 
107; value of newspaper, 173-174; 
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newspaper in Neale’s program of, 
176; types of, 176-177; school pu- 
pils and, 176-177; radio and, 177; 
community organizations and, 177; 
moving pictures and, 177; partici- 
pation of school employees in com- 
munity affairs, 177; selected ref- 
erences on, 177-180; and a school 
building program, 324, 326; in se- 
curing authorization of school 
building, 350; program of, for 
school bond issue, 365-367. 

Purchase of supplies. See Supplies. 

Purchase order, described, 138-139; 
for maintenance department, 240; 
form of, 394. 

Purchasing, city vs. school, 267-268 ; 
agent, 272-275; securing bids, 
278-279 ; awarding contracts, 
279; emergency purchases, 285; 
selected references on, 291-294. 


Radio and publicity, 177. 

Ramsey, H. E., 235-236. 

Receipts, differentiated from income, 
132; revenue, defined, 132; non- 
revenue, characterized, 132; 
classified by United States Bureau 
of Education, 132; classification 
of, by funds, 133. 

Recording financial transactions com- 
pletely, 138-140. 

Records, cumulative, in pay-roll ac- 
counting, 187. 

Reeder, Ward G., 324-325. 

Reeves, C. E., 207-208, 212. | 

Repairs, making, in plant operation, 
210; different points of view with 
respect to, 210. See also Main- 
tenance of the school plant. 

Report of Committee of National 
Education Association on School- 
house Planning, 314. 

Reports, state, 167-168; .county, 
167-168; New York State, 167- 
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168; statistical, 167-168; mu- 
nicipal, 169; board of education, 
to the public, 169-171; legal 
provisions covering, in twenty- 
three states, 169-170; on current 
financial conditions, 171; debt 
service, 171; property, 171; bud- 
get, 171; of administrative offi- 
cers to the board of education, 171- 
172; twenty types of by Neale, 
173; sixteen types of, evaluated, 
173-174; annual, biennial, and 
triennial, evaluated, 174; annual 
report in Neale’s program of pub- 
licity, 174-175; trained personnel 
for, in Neale’s program of publicity, 
176. Sce also Financial reporting. 

Requisition, described, 188; for re- 
pairs, 240; for withdrawal of sup- 
plies from storage, 283; blank 
form of, for supplies, 393. 

Research Division of the National 
Education Association, financial 
reports of, 99; various reports of, 
167. 

Revolving funds, 158. 

Ronald Press Company, organiza- 
tion of, 23-24. 

Rooms. See Schedule of rooms. 


Schedule of rooms, determining, 331- 
341; for undepartmentalized ele- 
mentary schools, 331-332; for pla- 
toon schools, 332-333; for junior 
high schools, 332-333; for high 
schools, 335, 341; methods of Na- 
tional Education Association Com- 
mittee on Schoolhouse Planning, 
334-335; Packer’s formula, 336; 
illustration of, 337-341; check- 
ing, 341-343; used in preliminary 
sketches, 346. 

School architect. See Architect. 

School board. See Board of educa: 
tion. 
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School bonded indebtedness. See| School insurance. See Insurance. 
Bonded indebtedness. School planning expert, 297, 323. 

School bonds. See Bonds. School plant maintenance. See 

School budget. See Budget. Maintenance of the school plant. 


School buildings, improper planning 
and equipping of, under multiple 
type of control, 70; improper 
maintenance of, under multiple 
type of control, 71-73; improper 
operation of, under multiple type 
of control, 71-73; types of, listed 
and defined, 224; defined, for 
study of maintenance, 233; paint- 
ing of, 238-239; principles goy- 
erning abandonment of, 241-242; 
scoring of, 309-313; replacement 
of, 310-313. See also Planning 
and constructing of school build- 
ing. 

School-building maintenance. See 
Maintenance of the school plant. 
School building program, planning a, 

297-327; factors involved, 298; 
character of the city, 298-299; 
program of education, 303-306; 
policy of school organization, 306— 
308; status of existing plant, 308— 
313; the ultimate school plant, 
313-322; for Watertown, 314-318 ; 
for Syracuse, 319-322; relation of 
superintendent to, 323; financing, 
323-325; publicity for, 324, 326; 

selected references on, 327-329. 

School committee authorized by 
Massachusetts law, 2. 

School control, the evolution of, 2, 
41-42. 

School costs. See Unit costs and 
Educational costs. 

School financial accounting. See 
Public school financial accounting. 

School grounds, defined for main- 
tenance, 233. 


School housing departments, 322- 
$23. 


School plant operation. See Opera- 
tion of the school plant. 

School publicity. See Publicity. 

School purchasing. See Purchasing. 

Score card for school buildings, use 
of, 309. 

Secretary of board of education, 4, 
56-57. 

Serial bonds, defined, 363; advan- 
tages of, 375; schedules for, 375— 
376. 

Simplified School Accounting, by 
Arthur J. Peel, described, 149-150; 
discussed, 156. 

Simplified School Accounting System, 
by J. E. Stonecipher and others, 
152-153; discussed, 156. 

Sinking fund, for bond issue, 374— 
376. 

Site, methods of selecting, 343; ac- 
quiring title to, 343-344; abstract 
of title to, 343; survey of, for 
working drawings and specifica- 
tions, 350. 

Sound value, defined for insurance, 
252; relation to insurance, 254. 

Spain, Charles L., 332-333. 

Spaulding, Frank E., 107, 263-264. 

Specifications, preparation of, for 
supplies, 278. 

Spending program of a city, illustra- 
tion of, 113-122. 

State approval of school building 
plans, 351. 

State control of education, 3. 

Statement, monthly, forms of, 387- 
390. 

Sterns, F. H., 301. 

Stock supplies, form for New Jersey, 
described, 155. 

Stonecipher, J. E., 152-153, 156. 
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Storage of supplies, centralized vs. 
decentralized, 275-276. 

Stores, 279-280. 

Strayer, George D., 25-29, 46-47, 
50-51, 187, 229-231, 312-314; and 
Robert M. Haig, 157, 344; and 
N. L. Engelhardt, 373; and N. L. 
Engelhardt ‘and Frank W. Hart, 
341-342, 347. 

Studebaker, J. W., 45-46. 

Subject divisions, classification of 
expense by, 138. 

Sumner, C., 362. 

Superintendent of buildings and 
grounds, 234-235; in small city, 
237. 

Superintendent of schools, rise of, 
as professional executive, 6-8; 
authorized by Ohio law, 5; in 
Connecticut, 5; training of, 7-8; 
place in organization, 26, 29-30; 
recommended in National educa- 
tion Association organization, 30; 
in Detroit, 33; in Akron, 35-36; 
in Boston, 37; in New York edu- 
cation law, 38; selection of, by 
board, 44; reports to board of edu- 
cation, 55-56; claims of, for uni- 
fied control, 63; in relation to the 
preparation of the budget, 92-93; 
and accounting system used, 156; 
reports to, by subordinates, 172; 
and appointment of janitorial en- 
gineering personnel, 199; relation 
of superintendent of buildings and 
grounds to, 234; relation of, to 
purchasing agent, 273-275; re- 
lation of, to the school building 
program, $23; in a survey of a 
building situation, 331; and selec- 
tion of site, 343; and issuance of 
bonds, 367-368. 

Supersession in depreciation, 220. 

Supervision in Massachusetts, the 
beginning of, 2. 
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Supervision of school building con- 
struction, 353-354. 

Supplies, improper purchase of under 
multiple type of control, 73; dis- 
tinction between, and equipment, 
271; classification of, 271-272; 
standardized list of, 276-277; 
budgeting, 277-278; stowing, 282- 
283; apportionment and distribu- 
tion of, 283-284. 

Supply department, 268-269. 

Supply management, 267-272, 275- 
291; supply department, 268-269 ; 
criteria of, 269-270; purchasing 
agent, 272, 275; stores, 279; re- 
ceiving goods, 280; handling in- 
voices, 281; payment of claims, 
281; stowing of supplies, 282-283 ; 
distribution of supplies, 283-284; 
apportionment of supplies, 284; 

* current practices in, 285-288; se- 
lected references on, 294-296. 

Surety bond. See Bonds. 

Survey, of the factors in a building 
situation, 330-331; of the site, for 
working drawings and specifica- 
tions, 350. 

Syracuse, secondary-school building 
program for, 319-322. 


Taylor, Robert B., 268-272, 276, 284— 
289, 414. 

Teachers, compensation of, while 
absent, 189-190; substitute serv- 
ice, 190-191. 

Textbook management, 289. 

Theisen, W. W., 43-44. 

Thomas, R. H., 247. 

Time card, described, 240; form of, 
402. 

Time clocks, in industrial establish- 
ments, 186; in schools, 186. 

Time records, in pay-roll accounting : 
of instructional and operative em- 
ployees, 186; of maintenance and 
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irregular employees, 187; impor- 
tance of, 187. 
Time report, form of, 398-399. 
Twente, John W., 102-103. 


United States Bureau of Education, 
financial reports issued by, 99; 
classification of income by, 100- 
101; classification of receipts by, 
182; classification of expenses by, 
133; reports of, 166-167, 190. 

Unit costs, in budget making, 96-97 ; 
discussed, 144-147; defined, 144- 
145; functions of, 145; used to 
determine administrative policies, 
145; on average daily attendance, 
146; on average membership, 
146; on clock hours, 146, 156; 
on credit hours, 146; utilized in 
city school administration, 147; 
and accounting system used, 156. 
See also Educational costs. 


Van Oot, B. H., 208-209. 


Ventilating school buildings, 210-211. 
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Von Borgersrode, Fred, accounting 
system described, 151-152. 

Voucher, described, 139; systems 
used in cities, 140; in supply man- 
agement, 281; form of, 381. 

Voucher register, described, 142; 
form of, 382-383. 


Walking distances, average standard, 
for different types of schools, 313- 
314. 

Warrant, described, 140; voucher 
form of, described, 140; writing 
of, in pay-roll accounting, 188; 
voucher, form of, 395-396. 

Watertown, organization, 25-27; 
school building scores, 311-312; 
‘development of building program 
for, 314, 318. 

Weed, F. E., 183-184, 191. 


‘Womrath, G. F., 200-202, 212, 258. 


Work order, described, 240; inter- 
department, 240-241 ; form of, 401. 

Working drawings and specifications, 
350-351. 
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